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purist ASSOCIATION for the ADVANCE- 
f SOTBROR. 22, Albemarle- ey London, W —The 
D MINUAL GtNERAL MEETING will be held at BELFAST, 
sensing on WEDNESDAY, August 19. 
President-Elect. 
Professor TYNDALL, D.C.L. LL.D. F.R.S. F.C.8. 
NOTICE TO CONTRIBUTORS OF MEMOIRS. — Authors are 
that, under an arrangement pent from 1871, the acceptance 

of Memoirs, and the days on which they are to be are now, as 
as possible, determin by Organizing Committees “ ithe s several Seo- 
tons before the beginning of the Meeting. It has therefore become 
neooseary, in order to give an opportunity to the Committees of doing 
justioe to that each Author should prepare 
yay of bis pro of a length suitable for insertion in the 

blished Transactions of the A ation, and that he should send it, 
beether with tl the qiginal Memoir, by pore post, on or jae August 1, 
addressed th’ cos ——— © ritish Association, 23, Albe- 
marie-street. ‘Landon » Ly hy o a la mJ it should be 
incon t to the. "ant or t is r shou! read on any 
te. he is requested to send Tnformation thereof to ‘the 
es in a separate note. 

G. GnIvstre. 5 A, 
General Secretary, Harrow. 


OCIAL SCIENCE CONGRESS, GLASGOW. 
September 30th to October 7th. 
President—The — Hon. EARL of ROSEBERY. 


dents of Departments:—Jurisprudence—The Right Hon. Lord 
Piney rd Justice Clerk of Scotland) ; Education—The Right 
Hon. Lord Napier and — __K.T. ; Health—The Right H 
Playfair, oS F.R.S. *Economy—Sir George Campbell 
hd rime aE Hill, Esq. ; Council—G. W. 
Esq. 


Prospectuses and yer woe may be had on application at the Office, 
1, Adam-street, A 
C. W. RYALLS, General Secretary. 
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y marke FIFTY-FOURTH AUTUMN EXHIBITION OF PICTURES. 
FRIDAY, August 14th, is the LAST DAY for RECEIVING 
Ze of th PICTURES. 


Regulations for Exhibitors may be had on application to 





Tr. EDWIN W. MARSHALL, Assistant-Secretary. — 

, Wi EOLOGICAL MINERALOGY. — Six _ ELE- 
) me, MENTARY LECTURES on ROCKS and METALLIC — 
° BALS, adapted to a Juvenile Audience, will be given by Professo: 

"@ 18 NOtMMsNANT at bie Residence, 149, Strand, W.C. on AUGUST 3, 4, 5, 


Tand 8,at 10 .M. and 3 p.m. Terms :—Half-a-Guinea for the Course. 

Professor TENNANT will probably afterwards repeat the Elemen: 
lectures on Mineralogy and Geology given during last Easter ani 
Christmas Holidays. 


ed to tl MADAME RONNIGER is now arranging Dates 
ete ES ty ed READINGS and for MUSICAL and 

New Lecture for this Season, MARIA THERESA. 

Neiowe : ty lecture in London in November, and will visit the 

Midland Counties in February for Shaksperian Readings and 


Pupils for Dramatic Reading and General Elocution received by 
me R at her Resi 1, Abingdon-villas, Kensi 





« # *#” 








UNDER SPECIAL ROYAL PATRONAGE. 
| ADAME CLARA SICARD begs to announce 


that she is arranging dates $ for a and Winter — with 
t celebrated RIAN MUSICAL LECTURES, 
Vocally illustrated by Miss FLORENCE SIOARD. and Ptah tbe 
pavour of early application to Pausey’s Library, ‘a7, Fulham-road, 


NV ine wi 
the wo 


Seth | Wales in September ; opening at Newport (Mon.), 19th and 2ist. 
id, October ; opening at Atheneum, Stranraer, 23rd. 








BUTT. Nie BARTHOLOMEW’S HOSPITAL and 
COLLEGE. 
, The WINTER SESSION will begin on THURSDAY, October 1. 
The Clinical Practice of the Hospital ri rvice of 710 Beds, 

xallons lnclusive of 34 Beds for v Pheer oe at Highen ote 

AL TO es can reside within the Hospital wails, subject to the College 

) n Yor a all Particulars concerning either the Hospital or Co'lege, appli- 
ozen, ation may be made personally, or by letter, to the Resident Warden of 
0 0 d be College —A Handbook will be forwarded on application. 

U8. “ 


NIVERSITY LOCAL EXAMINATIONS.— 
De METROPOLITAN CENTRES for GIRLS.— Regulations and 
D oe information can be obtained by writing to the Hon Local 
er on. iM The next Cambridge Local Fy xamination will be 
fete eee 14, and the latest day for entry ix Octo’ 
don Hon Sec., M jm. BURBURY, 15, St. Geo! Q 
te,8.W.; Bayswater Hon. Sec., Miss EB. A. 
eld-road. ‘Maida-va le. TW. Blackheath Hon. Sec., 
proorlands, § 8t. John’s Park 
SUDDEN, 15, Canonbury Park North, N 
will begin on MONDAY, May 24, 1875, and the eon 
Teady. Hon. Sec., London Centre, Mrs. Rosy, 92, Kensingtoa 


ks on the 


HE ADVOCATES’ LIBRARY, EDINBURGH, 
will be CLOSED during the Month of AUGUST. 


S?- MARY’S HALL, 5 and 6, be. Maky’s-ROAD, 
Canonbury, Islington, 

English and French Institution for LA oTER, on the Principles of 

Queen’s College. The PUPILS will RE-ASSEMBLE (D.V.) on TU ES- 

DAY, the 25th of Aupust, to complete the work of the Midsummer 


The Michaelmas Term will commence on the “— of September. 
Ladies wishing further Instruction 1» any branch of Education, under 
eminent Professors, can be received as BOARDER® for a Term or 
longer. SARAH NORTHCKOFT, Pri 





HE PRESS.—A Gentleman, of lon aouse 
on the Daily Press, desires a RE ENGAGEMENT os Re 
Thoroughly Verbatim. and good Descri — Writer. Coul ~ 
Management of Weekly P»per in the Country or at Seaside — Address 

D. K F, Mesers. Adams & Francis, 59, Plostetreet. London, E.v. 


[aE PREssS.—A Gentieman (28) is open to a Re- 
engagement as REPORTER on a first-class Daily or Week 
Journal Aovertiser_ takes a Verbatim Note, and is wg wi 
+ pat oescription of Reporting, ye a wees of 
ical, and Fine-Art Notices, ears’ 
London and Provincial Press. Highest referoness.—d ddress 
1, The Tytning, Worcester. 
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Prospectuses forwarded upon application. 


S£ FTON mouss, WEST DERBY, near 
RPOOL, 
Conducted me the eae ACKERLEY, 
Who devote —— to the Education of a limited number of 
pene Ladies, and who, in their E+tablishment, combine the advan- 
tages sat comforts of Private Tuition with the emulation of a Select 


In their endeavours to ensure the gpeOcloney of their Pupils in 
every sol of Ph ok are assisted by the 
most talen 

SCHOOL will RE-OPEN on WEDNESDAY, August 13th. 


HE Rev. L. HENSLEY, Vicar of Hitchin, 
Herts, formerly Fellow ane Auistant Tutor of Trinity Covers, 
Cambridge. receives several PUP PREPARE for the UNI- 
VERSITIES, and has Vacancies for ocala? 7th. 


A GuEsGY MAN, M.A. Cambridge and Wrangler, 

man of his peltere living in a most healthy part of Berk- 
shire, TAKES SIX References to his own Rector and 
to the neighbouring Clergy and Parents of former Pupils. Terms 
moderate. Station on Great Westen hailway, two miles.—Address 
Rev. A. H. Rowsrocs.| Steventon. 


PARENTS.—A Military Tutor, beginning a 

Preparesery Class for the Public and Military Schools will 

RECEIVE FOUR BOYS upon Two-thirds his usual Terms.—Address 
F. B.A. 8., 14, Buckingham. street, Brighton. 


Loe VACATION TUTORSHIP required by 
an Undergraduate of London and Cambridge (third rear. 
eae T menaee on mutual terms. — H., Bessborough’s Library, 




















a ENGLISHMAN, 
ected with the leading "French Press, would be glad to CON- 
TRIBUTE a BI-WE! KLY or WEF KLY ARTICLE to © epee 
Remeveoes, — For terms and further particula:s ~ tad N.A., at 
C. H. May’s General Advertising Uftice, 78, Gracechurch-st , London. 


resident in Paris, and con- 

















A GENTLEMAN, a Member of the University and 
ofa —y-y Club. who a, Sree of working his wa, in Journal- 
ve his CES ETROPOLITAN or 


and being speoruety conversant w: h Lan 
ides being well up in the ae — of the Day. he has no bea 
ny “in offering bis Services in eit o ¢ 7 above capacities. 
Address, in first instance, Gamma, care Messrs. Street 
5, Serle street. Lincolu’s Inn, W C. 


T° NEWSPAPER PROPRIETORS.—A Gen- 

Gomee, who has City Offices hard by Paternoster-row, and not 

leet-street. can undertake the PUBLICATION of a NEWS- 

PAPER 0 or MAGAZINE.— Address Jupex, Mr. Holmes’s, 66a, Pater- 
noster-ro' 


OR SALE, in consequence of dissolution of part- 
nership, the Property of a first-rate Political Journal, having a 
large copnexion in kvgisnd and op the Covtinent — For 
apply to Messrs. Apams & Francis. 59, Fleet-street, E.0. 


‘O AUTHORS.—PRINTING and PUBLISH- 
ING.-T. PEITITT & CO., 32 and 23, FRITH-STREET, Soho, 
Printers of the Geogr 1 Mapazine, undertake the Print 
Publishing of Fooks and Pamphlets on Political, Military, Scientific, 
and Social Subjects, on very ag ny a terms, which will be ob. 
—— Med with Estimate for ting and Specimen of Type, 
okies mentary and Law Printers; Printing in Old Style Type with 
an Bend. Pieces apd Pa ota Initials, _. for Restints 
22 and 23, Frith-street, and 50, Old Compton-street, Soho, Londen, w. 














OVERNESS to YOUNG CHILDREN.—A 

YOUNG LADY, aged 19, 2. good tempered, gentle, and firm, wishes 

to ENGAGE as above. h Freveh, English, Music, and Draw- 
ing. Salary, 251.—Address 8., “oe a Guernsey. 


SPiNtenrn LESSONS, TRANSLATIONS, and 
By gee by" 3. Ruippet, at Mr. Elwes’s Office, 6, 








O AMATEUR COMPOSERS, &c. — Amateur 
Musical Compositions Revised. Edited. and Corrected at moderate 
me og ma & publication forwarded by WEEK Er & CO., 


Music P it, Regent-street, London, W. 
We! = ENGRAVING TAUGHT by an able 
FESSOR, the Author of two Handbooks on the Art.— 
For mn... vet to Mr. Gixxs, 11, King’s-road, Bedford-row, London. 
WOOD ENGRAVING.—Mr. GILKS, Author of two Handbooks on 
e Art, gives PRIVATE LESSONS, at his Studio, ll, King’s-road, 
Bedford.row. London, W.0. 


[HE RESTORATION of PAINTINGS, or any 
WORK necessary to their PRFSERVATION, effected with 
Euise dh fia, avin ete Sea 


M. W. TURNER. — For SALE, copies of some 

e of ate finest a9 oe to the University of Cambridge 

by J. Ruskin. Esq ‘cols of Solomon pngveved for ay 4 

Bible); Mossdale Fai, Yorkshire ; Ri jor 

England Series) ; Ashestiel (Vignette for eset Work) and others 
equally fine, on View, at 67, Warwick street, Pimlico. 


O FINE-ART COLLECTORS and GENTLE. 
MEN.—For Sale. r selena PORTRAIT by Sir GODFREY 
KNELLER of KING W ILLIAM IIL. (not Sir Robert Howard, as 
previously advertised) ; also a Frave Piece, by John David de Heem, 
signed and dated 141; both in fine preservation. Can be seen at Mr. 
H. Geecory’s, 23, Upper Hill-street, Richmond, 8.W. 


ELESCOPE for SALE. — A 6-inch Equatorial, 
by Messrs. Cooke & Sons.—For full particulars, apply to Capt. E. 
Barves, Bridlington-quay. 


yicr ICTORIA CROSS (Naval) —Date, Nevember 5, 
teed. Highest Cash offers.— Address 
A. pm... Abbey-street, Faversham, Kent. 
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lw ] ONDON INTERNATIONAL COLLEGE, 
SPRING GROVE, W. 

Special advantages in Modern Languages, Science, and Mathe- 


NOVEL, of moderate length, is WANTED for 

Publication in Weekly Parts. Scotch character and scenes pre- 
1001. offered for a suitable Story. S to be ad 

care ¢ } ame of the Printers’ Register, St. Bride’s-street, 


ferred. 
~ Story,” 








i <j preperation for the Univeesteics, Army. ac. A Laboratory, 
h 


om foe “ag Ba 4 me. (near). 


he NEXT TERM commences SEPTEMBER 18th.—Apply to the 
ucipal, H. R. Lape, B.A. om 





\ee CASSAL will REOPEN her SCHOOL 
ou THURSDAY, September 24th.—3, College Villas-road, South 





PARISITAN HOME.—Madame AUGUSTE 


, W.0 : ALBITES receives a few BOARDERS. Family Comforts. Fine 
a, W.0, -—Address Viua Maniz, 29, Rue 8t. Denis, 


erm: od: 
oie, prée Paris.” 





us, 





OR SALE a SHORT ESSAY, by ROSE 
MARY CRAWSHAY; being the History of a Year's Successful 
ezperingns “on the part of the Maids” and “on the part of the 


tress.” 
English, also American Publishers, will please address to Cyfarthfa 
Castile, Merthyr Tydvil. 


(ConBESFON DENT.—A Conservative Daily, in 
RESPONDENT a Sareco, scoding specimens of Letters, and stating 
N. D. G., Mr. @. Street, 30, Cornhill, London, 





















NOTICE.—BIBLICAL LITERATURE. 
ESSRS. BAGSTER’S CATALOGUE. 
es L with Specimen By post. 
uel Hagster & Sons, 15, BA 
AUTOGRAPH LETTERS HISTORICAL DOCUMENTS, AND 
INTERESTING CUUNTY PaPERS. 

ALLER’S PRICED CATALOGUE, the 
ONE HUNDRED and SECOND, in the Press. Forwarded 


to Collectors on application to the Temple Book Depét, 58, Fleet- 
street, E.C. 


LD BOOKS. —Narratr & Bonn’s CATA- 
LOGUE for 1874. Part II. Containing Choice English and 
Foreign oma Ft Class of Literature, is now ready. Post-free 
fe Libraries purchased. 
23, Bedf ord strest. Covent-garden, W.O. 


OHN B. DAY’S FINE-ART WORKS, 
Medal of Merit, Vienna, 1873. 











1,200 Subjects, on 108 Plates, 100 pages text, 
TONE MONUMENTS, TUMULI, and ORNA- 
MENT of REMOTE AGES. With some Notes on Early Irish 
Architecture. Collected and described by J. B. WARING, F.R.L B.A. 
Cloth elegant, imperial 4to. price 41. 4s. 


40 Double Tinted Plates, 80 pages text, 


OBRY and RICE on FOKTY PLATES; or, 
3 e Ingredients of Social Life at “Our Station in India.” By 
CAPTAIN ATKIN-ON, B.&. Containing 40 Plates. in the best st; 
of Double-Tinted Lithography, with full Descriptive Text. clown 
elegant 8vo. Colombier, price 11. 28. 6d. 


ZETETIC ASTRONOMY. 
99 Diagrams, 430 pages text, 

IARTH NOT a GLOBE. An Experimental In- 
quiry into the True Figure of the Earth, proving it a Plane, 
without Orbital or Axial Motion, and the ovly known Material World ; 
its true Position in the heagpoe y com parativel Recent Formation, 
resent Chemical and ‘Destruction b. by Fire. 
y ** PARALLAX.” Cloth, crown 8vo price 7s. 6d. 





**Chosen with great taste”—W. Holman Hunt. 


UNRISE over JERUSALEM, with other Pen 

and Pencil Sketches. By Mrs. FINN. 16 Full . Litho- 

eS full Descriptive Text. Cloth elegant, gilt, . price 
8. 


122 pages, demy 8vo. 
HE MESSIAH WHO CAME and IS TO COME: 


the Views of the Jew, Socivian, and Christian contrasted. By a 
YMAN. Cloth, demy 8vo price 4s. 


PERFECT PORTRAITS. 
ER MAJESTY’S NaVY: Captain, Monarch, 


Sultan, out. Cyelops. Devastation, Bermuda Dock Size, 2% 
ww MM. on paper 36 by 24, Double-linted Lithography. Price Ul. Is. 


HE LATE MR. OWEN JONES’S WORKS. 
ALHAMBRA—GRAMMAR of ORNAMENT, &. 
London : John B. Day, 3, Savoy-street, Strand. 
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MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 
——~—_——_- 
First-Class Subscription, 
POR A CONSTANT SUCCESSION OF THE NEWEST BOOKS. 


ONE GUINEA PER ANNUM, 
Commencing at any Date. 





*.* The Library Messengers call to deliver Books at the 
Residences of Subscribers in every part of London, on a plan 
which has given general satisfaction for many years. 


Prospectuses Postage-free on application. 





Book Societies Supplied on Liberal Terms. 
Prospectuses postage-free on application. 





CHEAP BOOKS. 
See MUDIE’S CATALOGUE for JULY, 
Postage-free on application. 

The New Edition of MUDIE’S CLEARANCE CATALOGUE con- 
tains Memoir of the Princess Charlotte—Miss Yonge's Life of Bishop 
Patteson—Life of Thorwaldsen—Memoirs of Sara Coleridge—Holland 
House—Besant’s French Humourists—Baker’s French Society—White- 
hurst’s Court Life under Napoleon—The Lion and the Elephant, by 
©. J. Anderson—Tulloch’s Rational Theology—Stanley’s Travels in 
Search of Livingstone — Ribblesdale—A Princess of Thule—Nancy— 
Two Little Wooden Shoes— Kenelm Chillingly—The Parisians—The 
Pillars of the House; and more than Two Thousand other Popular 
Books, in good second-hand condition, at the lowest current prices. 





*,* All the Books in Circulation or on Sale at MUDIE’S 
SELECT LIBRARY may also be obtained, with the least 
possible delay, by all Subscribers to 


MUDIE'S MANCHESTER LIBRARY, 
Barton Arcade, Manchester. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY (Limited), 
New OxrorbD-strEET, Lonpon. 
CITY OFFICE—2, KING-STREET, CHEAPSIDE. 


ONDON Sees as 
12, ST. JAMES’S-SQU ARE.— Founded in 1841. 
Patron—H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES. 
THOMAS CARLYLE, Esq. 
contains 85,000 Vien of of Ancient and Modern Lite- 


rature, in ous a! tion, 31. a year, or %1., with 
_. of 6l.; Life am poy a 

Fifteen Volumes areallo try, and Ten to Town Members. 

Reading-room open from Ten is half-past Six. Prospectus on appli- 


ROBERT HARRISON, Secretary and Librarian. 
cus UNITED LIBRARIES, 307, Regent- 


street, W.—Sul pocrtotions, fom Cae @ Guinea to any amount, 
gocording | to the ibe sapmy A 4 the best ms Books, English. 
on 


Lists of 'N Now rable ize t free.— “* «* A Clearance 
Catalogue of Surplus Lea ered = Shle at greatly reduced prices, 
may abo be application.—Boorn’s, Cuurton’s, Hope- 
son's, and Saunpers & Oner's United Libraries, 307, Regent-street, 
near the Polytechnic. 





This Lib: 














Hales by Auction 
Collector, &c.; also Sixty D Claret 
anemia we A 'y re ri 


ESSRS. PUTTICK & SIMPSON will re 
ue A UCTION, at their House, 47, Leicester-square, 

on noms “e" ¥, August 1 10,and Four Following Days, a SULROTION 
of B the Library of a Collector, gains Voyages, 
‘Trav 4 a Works F- to America, 


from the Library of the Emperor leataiien History, Biography, 

Theology, Classics—Specimens of Early Typography—Works on Bi lis. 
hy and the Art of Printing—Fragment of a Salisbury Primer, by 

Kyngeston & Sutton, 1557—an Elzevir Edition of Thucydides, with 

tograph of Moliére—the first printed Polyglot Psalter—Works re- 

ting to Scotland —Interesting MSS.—Cruikshankia, 

@ yt} fine CLARET (the Property of a Gentleman). 


Catalogues are preparing. 





. Also about 





Re WEIPPERT, a Bankrupt.—Stock of Music Plates and 
Copyrights. 
Mer ave PUTTICK & SIMPSON will SELL 


MOND —* a Set Howes, | 47, ing Daye th oyuene, W. O., a 
AY ns e ts nt an 
valuable 8! tou Of ot SP COPYRIGHTS of WEIPEERT & 00. Music 
Pu wy awe (in liquidation), gee about 7,000 
= by usher of the Trustees. 

tet t 


mens of the Works may be seen the Friday and Saturday prior 
paring. 
The Valuable Library of the late EDMUND SMITH, Esq., 
of 





e Sale. Catalogues are pre 
Ferriby, East Yorkshire. 
MESSRS. 


grt WILKINSON & HODGE will SELL 
AUCTION, at Getz House, No. 13, Wellington. street, Strand, 


oy AEDES SDAY, and Two Follo wing Days. at 1 
aiock precisely the ¥ VALGAbLE 1 LIBRARY of the late EDMUND 
SMITH, Heq., of Ferri gees Sen, comprising splendid Books 


of Prints - English vy Porei Topography—History, Voyages and 
Fg es Works on Natural History—Numerous Publications respect- 
ing India and other Eastern Nations—Reviews and Magazines—a 
Choice selection of Standard Authors in all Classes of Literature. 

May be viewed two days prior, and Catalogues had; if by post, 
on receipt of four stamps. 





The Valuable Library of the late WILLIAM PEERE WIL- 
LIAMS FREEMAN, Esq. 
MESSRS. 


Soy avers WILKINSON & HODGE will SELL 
Wo ee Rg EG oS House, No. 13, Wellington-street, Strand, 


and Two Following oon atl o'clock 
precisely, the valuable LI ioRaKy of the late WI PEERE Wile 
LIAMS FREE Eq. of Pylewell Park, ato 
portly collected eer. the last century by Sir R Wolseley, many oft the 

ooks having his autograph ; comprising many useful Books of Refer- 
oe eome County Histories and Chronicles—many rare Early Prin 

Books, E: — French, Italian. Spanish, and Portuguese—a fine set of 

the Annual Register, 115 oe — Beauties of England and Wales, 26 vols. 
—Swift’s Works, by Sir W. Scott. best edition—Johnson and Steevens’s 
Shakspeare, 15 vols. —Voltaire, Cuvres, best edition, 70 vols. fine set, 
bright old calf gilt—Public General Statutes, 35 vols. calf, &c.— 
Purchas’s Pilgrimes. 5 vols.—Dugdale’s Monasticon, 3 vols., and other 
Works—Rymer’s Fodera—Corps Diplomatique, 14 vola—Paix de 
Munster, 4 vols., &c.—Grevii Thesaurus, 12 vols—Muratorii Rerum 
Italicarum Scriptores, 24 vols., very fine set, uniform in vellum—Col- 
lections of Old Newspapers, &c. 

May be viewed two days prior, and Catalogues had; if by post, on 
receipt of four stamps. 


Stock of a Bookseller and Stationer, deceased, removed from 
Wardour-street ; Over-subscribed Copies of yomnen, Travels, 
Biographies, and other Standard Works, from a 
House; about 6 cwt. of Type, in Cases; the soree Plates of 
Edgeworth’s Juvenile Works, dc. 





ESSRS. HODGSON will SELL by AUCTION, 
at oa ir Rooms, 115, Chancery-lane, leet-street eae, on 
WEDNESDAY. August 5, 5,and Following Ay { o’clock, ERAL 


N 
THOUSAND VOLUMES o N BOOKS edie 
subscribed Copies of Vo nee, ne oy and Biographies—3,000 

of Novels, by Popular Writers, from a Circulating Library—a Stock of 
Stationery and Fancy Articles—Printing and other Papers—Steel Pens 
—Pencils—Juvenile Theatrical Characters—Tinsel and Coloured Paper 
—about 6 cwt. of useful Type, in Cases—several lots of Stereotype 
Plates, &c. To be viewed, and Catalogues had. 


Valuable Law Books, including the Library of a Country Solicitor. 
MESSES. HODGSON will SELL by AUCTION, 


at their Rooms, 115, Chancery-! lane, (Fleet-street end), 
on FRIDAY, August 7, at 1 o’clock, Valtable SAW BOOKS, com- 
prising Coke’s Four I vols 's Pleas of the Crown, 

y Curwood, 2 vols.—Hall’s Rights of the Sea- ‘Shore—Chitty’ 's Statutes. 
4 vols.—Broom and Hadley’s Commentaries, 4 vols.—a complete set st 
the New Law Reports—The Jurist, 68 vols.— several series of the Law 
Journal—the Reports in King’s Bench, Common Pleas, Exchequer, 
Nisi — and other Courts-and the usual Works of Reference an 
atalogues forwarded on application. 











The Valuable Engraved Steel and Copper Plates and Copyrights 
of the Maps and Atlases of Mr. JUHN BETTS, together with 
the Goodwill and Business Fixtwres. 


ESSRS. HODGSON wih SELL by AUCTION, 

on TUESDAY, August 18, at 1 o’clock, the Highly Impor- 

tant and Yeretle STEEL and COPPER PLATES of the MAPS 
SE: HN BETTS, th 


(pul 
pea yg 8 ES 
ical Maps—Outline, Projectional, and Library 
of Baghed and Wal Lon 
Mara’ 
Ba fa : M P. mii thi 
ucation ames, a anora: Tv id 
Articles combining Instruction ted Mane, Paar t. Se ee ee 
Map pon pi ing (which has been carefull 
ime) will be offered, tegether with the Good- 
ess Fixtures, in ONE LOT ; but, should no suitable 
offer ie made for the whole, will be put up in separate Lots. 
Full particulars are preparing, and will be hoaeae on application. 











HE EDINBURGH REVIEW, No. 285, 
JULY, is just published. 


I. OCEAN WARFARE. 
II. The SPEAKER’S BIBLE. 
III, NASMYTH’S PHYSICAL HISTORY of the MOON. 
IV. MOTLEY’S LIFE and DEATH of BARNEVELDT. 
V. HALL’S MODERN ENGLISH. 
VI. The CANON of BEAUTY in GREEK ART. 
VII. GUIZOT’S HISTORY of FRANCE. 
VIII. The CLEASBY-VIGFUSSON ICELANDIC DICTIONARY. 
IX. JOURNAL of HENRY, LORD COCKBURN. 
London: Longmans and Co, Edinburgh: A. and C. Black. * 


vas QUARTERLY REVIEW, No. 273, 
is JUST PUBLISHED. 
Contents. 

I. The ISLE of WIGHT. 
II. PRIMITIVE MAN—TYLOR and LUBBOCK. 
III. The COUNTESS of NITHSDALE. 
IV. ENGLISH VERS DE SOcImrs. 
V. MOTLEY’S JOHN of BARNEVELDT—DIPLOMACY in 
the SIXTEENTH CENTURY. 
The LABOUR MOVEMENT at HOME and ABROAD. 
VII. JAPAN AS IT WAS and IS. 
VIII. VICTOR AMADEUS: a REVERSAL of HISTORY. 
IX. The STATE of the CHURCH. 
John Murray, Albemarle-street. 


Price 7d. 


HAMBEBRBRS’S JOURNAL, 
For AUGUST. 


Saddling the Bigms | Som. By W. Chambers. 
Sybil Nugent ont & Artist. 
A Word about T. 8. 





VI. 





Charitable Works a Women. By W. Chambers. 
Sea-Telegraphy. 

The Tasmanian Blue Gum-Tree. 

Combs. 

Can We Remember Odours ? 

Story of Lady Grange. By W. Chambers. 
Animal Phosphorescence. 

—- bon Pillaz-Box. 


A "Female 1 Emigrant’s Letter. 
The y W. Chamb 


Boke -Doctoring. By W. Chambers. 
Rek: Brothers. 
The Month: Selence and Arts. 
Four Pieces of Urigiaal Poetry. 

A Novel, entitled 


The BEST of HUSBANDS. 





(Conclusion.) 


The MANOR-HOUSE at MILFORD. Chaps, 1—5. 


W. & R. Chambers, London and Edinburgh. 





Just published, 


JHE DUBLIN REVIEW. 


No. XLV. Price 6s. 
Contents. 


I. The VATICAN DEFINITION on INFALLIB! 
LONDON POOR and LONDON WORK. am 


IL. 
Ill. 
Iv. 


A REPLY on NECESSARY TRUTH. 
. AMERICAN POETS. 
VI. 
VII. 
VIII. 
1X. PLAIN CHANT 
X. NOTICES of BOOKS. 


= 
New Serie, 








- JOHN WESLEY and the RISE of METHODIsM. 
CASTANIZA’S SPIRITUAL CONFLIOT and CONQUEST 
FALLofthe DUC DE BROGLIE andthe ORISIS in PRANG 
APPENDIX tc the ARTICLE on FREE WILL ee 


London: Burns, = Co., 17 and 18, Frrtmen. street, W., an 


ternoster- “row, 





PEASER'’S 
Edited by J. A. FROUDE, 
Contents. 


The Farmer at Home. By Richard Jefferies. 


MAGAZINE, No. LVL, Aveum 


M.A, 


The ——a i ej the War. By E. de Léon. 
re” 


Who 
Our Great London 


ospitals. 
My the Jew. By the late Charles ities shew 
On Ot Hi Rev. 3. 


tery East “4 st Pat the 
The Decorati: 
Motley’s *‘ John of 
Greenwich. School Pony io Ago. By an Ol 
Disraeli’s ‘ Letters of Runnymede.’ 


Pajeone 


London : Longmans and Co. 





pace woons MAGAZINE, 
No. DCCVI. Price 2s. 6d. 


Contents. 


The ABODE of SNOW. Part I. To the Heights. 
The STORY of VALENTINE; and HIS BROTHER. Part VIL, 


NEW BOOKS— 


Essays gels Richard Congreve.—Owen’s ‘ Threadi Ril 
bauld’s Memoirs.—Songs of Two Worlds.” my Way’—Nirs 


ALICE Sennen a TALE of the SOUTH DOWNS. Part v1, 


— VILLAGE SONGS— 


he Dairy-Maid.— 
—By the Well, Pools Ret Rebels. 


MONTERO’S FLIGHT. 
The AGRICULTURAL STRIKE, 
W. Blackwood & Sons, Edint 





Dinner to Remember.—Lon 


The COMTE de PARIS on the CIVIL WAR in AMERICA.—Lettey 
to the Editor from a General Officer of the late Confederate Army, 


‘gh and London. 


for Avausr, 1874, 





Half-a-Crown, Monthly, 


TRE CONTEMPORARY REVIEY, 





Contents for AUGUST. 
1. ROCKS AHEAD; 
Greg. (Conclusio 


2 CONTEMPORARY EVOLUTION. By St. George Mivart. 


3. LORD ELLENBOROUGH’S INDIAN 
By Sir A. uthnot. 


4. The PROTESTANT PULPIT in GERMANY. By Dr. A. Schwar . 


5. DANTE. By Professor Atkinson. 


6. STAR-GAUGING: Sir W. Herschel’s Two Methods. By RA 
Proctor. 


7. RELIGIOUS THOUGHT in ENGLAND. 


& GREEK PAINTERS. By Alexander 8S. Murray. 
9. EXILED POPES. By Monsignor Patterson. 
10. Cu ertanere and ULTRAMONTANISM. By the Dean of 


Algrander all Paternoster-row; John Menzies & Co. Edis. 


burgh ; W. H. Smith & Son, Dublin. 


*, the Warnings of Cassandra. By W. 
2. 


ADMINISTRAT 


By James Pearson. 





RT-JO 


T 


Line Engravings. 


I, The TITHE COLLECTOR’S RETURN, after G. J. Vibert. 
Il, LEAR and CORDBLIA, after Marcus Stone. 
III. The GRANDFATHER’S GRAVE, after J. C. Thom. 


Literary Contents. 
Life on the Upper Thames. By) H.R. 
Fo Green Vaults of Dresden. 


ritish Art-Man 2 ures. Illus 
Hoateval Bogynioting at the > International 
poy ns 


Ven By W. B. Scott. 
Art-Work in Syria, and Palestine. 
jg ay aed a re of Italy. 

Dp 


Obituary, Reviews, &c. 


London: Virtue & Co. Ivy-lane; and all Booksellers. 


E A 
for AUGUST (price 2s. 6d.), contains the following 


. Robertson. Illustrated. 
me Professor Gruner. Illustrated. 


By Mary Eliza Rogers. Tllustrated 
By James Dafforne. Tllustrated 
Art-In Bg By Professor Archer. 


URNAL 


Exhibition By & ¥. 





Now ready, price One Shilling, 
A®? PICTORIAL and INDUSTRIAL: 


A REVIEW. 


With choice a from various sonrees, Reproduced by the Heli 


pe and other Permanent 


a... a by JOHN FORBES-ROBERTSON. 
“ Ars Artis caus&, itaque hominis.” 
Contents of AUGUST Number. 


Our Illustrations :— 


1.‘ Fawoet  M.P., and Mrs. Fawoett,’ by Fo 
Madox Es = : 
IL. ‘ The Knight in Armour,’ by Wm. Cave Thomas. 


III. ‘ Lesson in Network,’ by J. F. Millet. 
The Exhibitions: The Royal Academy. 
The Munich Gallery. 


The Decoration of St. Paul's Cathedral. No. 


Art Notes and Gossip. 
Reviews. 


T 


pea 1874, Illustrated, price 6s. 


















(Concluding Notice.) 


Sampson Low & Co. 188, Fleet-street, E.C. 























2. 







HE JOURNAL of the ANTHROPOLOGICAL 


ITAIN and IRELAND. 
INSTITUTE of GREAT BR = po veges om -4 


ical Sratieties from Schools—Ancient Burial- gro be! 






No.1 






me “> 
Easter Island—Exploration of © 





f ae Siah Posh Kafirs 
a Saves Ha and Pontnewsdd4, 


> Translation of the Han 
Fibula from Victoria Cave theedlapend gee Bo on 











als— 7 
Yai 





Drifting of the Huns—The 
Deseri 


ption of a Semetede Skull Skulls spon eS 


The 
Peat ot 





dential ada 








Annual General py | and Presi 












with Di 


Sale friben & Oo. 57 rend 59, Ludgate-bill. 











lately 


E 
HIST: 

By JAMES 
William 








A PRAC 
DISTR) 
cloth, 6e 


ton, 
Wita Mape 


4a EIG 
melo. 









ISM. 
ONQUEST, 
in FRANCE 


cet, W.,an 


"9 Avcuzr, 


odwin, PSA 





GUST, 1874, 


Part VIIL 
y Way.’—Mrs 
'S. Part VI, 
ember.—Love 
LICA.— 
derate - 


i VIEW. 


. By W. 


Mivart. 
(ISTRAT 


. A. Schwar . 
s. By RA 
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ea & Co, Edin- 
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on. By 8 ¥. 
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TRIAL: 
| by the Heir 
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cet,’ by Fo 
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Price One Shilling, 


Tf JAMES’S MAGAZINE, 

§ and UNITED EMPIRE REVIEW, for AUGUST. 

ssell Lowell. By Justia M‘Carthy. 

‘an be Seen in Thirty i. 4 Uyrus W. Field. 

be bet ober Folk of Bouto Chemnesorare., 

The Dispute between England and Portugal By F. W. 
Sampson Low & Co. 188, Fleet-street. 


ceptions 
Price One Shilling, Picture Cover ; post free, 1s. 2d. 


cCRIBNER’S MONTHILIY, 
for AUGUST. Part IV. Fully Illustrated. 
Contents: be Great South: In the Cotton States: 1 Journeys in 
ad Alabama - - ~* =f) Poem—August Lilies: Poem— 
sami arie—* Sealed 0: Poem—a_Lost Art—Old Time 
The eid State Road: Pa 'Whitelaw Reid (with a a 
Music t some British Authors—Harvest : Poem—Some rams 
Mat al—Cinnabar City—"“ ur Mutual Friend” in Man see t— 
¢ llections of Charles Sumner—The Crisis in the National 
Best Oburch of Geneva—Topics of the Time—The Old Cabinet— 
Home and Society—Culture and Progress—Nature and Science, Etch- 


ings °F ederick Warne & Co. Bedford-street, Strand. 


ieee Busse 
. Chesson. &c. 








ITERARY MART and BOOK EXCHANGE: 
[ a Monthly Journal for Publishers and Booksellers, Dealers in 
soe a and the Lay oa Von- 


riosities and 
et No 2, AUGUST 1 price 34 


poissear, and the Coliector. 
wablished by W. E. Goulden, 271, ‘High Holborn. by —— supplied 
by T. W. Grattan, 3, Amen-corner, Paternoster-row, Lon 


OMEN AND WOR EK: 
A Weekly Penny Paper. 
Edited by EMILY FAITHFUL. 
ded to help those women who desire 





+1 atical int 


to a i eeesiven,” Spectator. 
Sotestrial and Educational Bureau, Praed-street ; and 125, Fleet- 
street, EC. 








HURCH of ST. MARY, REDCLIFF.—The 
C BUILDER of THIS WEEK (4d., or by post, 4}d.) will contain a 
large View of this Church—with Articles on the Early Art Work 
of the Goldsmith—Charing Cross—Historical Monuments in 
Sanitary Progress, and Art Gossip, &c.—1, York-street, W.C., and all 
Newsmen. 





1 vol. demy 8vo. price 78. 6d. 


A COLLOQUY onthe UTILITARIAN THEORY 
of MORALS presented in Mr. W. E. H. Lecky’s * History of 
Buropean Morals from Augustus to Charlemagne.’ 


By HENRY BLECKLY, Esq. 
London : | Simpkin, | Marshall & Co. Warrington: Percival Pearse. 


NEW AND REVISED EDITION OF THE WALLBRIDGE 
MISCELLANIES. 
Just publisbed, crown 8vo. 260 pages, cloth, bevelled edges, price 5s. 
TS * WALLBRIDGE MISOELLABING: Tales, 
es, Essays, &c. B THUR WALLUBRIDGE. In- 
ones “Torrington MHtall® an “te Council of Four: a Game at 


London: Simpkin, Marshall & Co. 








8vo. sewed, 1s. 


OMETS, and the NEW COMET of 1874. With 
acomplete Popular Account of all that is known of these Won- 
ex, which are so great a perplexity to Science 
London: William Tegg & Co. P: lane, Cheapsid 








BLAIR’S LECTURES. 
New Edition, post 8vo. cloth, 5e. 
ECTURES on RHETORIC and BELLES- 


LETTRES. By HUGH BLAIR, D.D_ A New Edition. With 
an Introductory Essay by the Rev. THUMAS DALE, M.A. 


London: William Tegg & Co. Pancras-lane, Cheapside, E.C. 


Now ready, 8vo. price 28. 6d. 


R. LIVINGSTONE and the ROYAL GEO.- 
GRAPHICAL SOCIETY. By WILLIAM DESBOROUGH 


« Promise a play and dwindle to a farce.”—Dryden. 
Dulau & Co. 37, Soho-square, London. 








THE CLYDE ISLANDS. 
lately published, Fourth Edition, 354 is Pages, crown 8yo. cloth, 
illustrated, price 4s. 
E GEOLOGY, BOTANY, and NATURAL 
HISTORY of ARRAN, E ney “ay the other CLYDE ISLANDS. 
By JAMES BRYCE L. & I. 


Fh Collins, ey & On » priaeweil: place, New Bridge-street, 
vn. 





Just published, Third Edition, price 2s. 6d. crown 8vo. 


TREATISE on NERVOUS EXHAUSTION, 
sod the Discages induced by it ; with Observations on the Nervous 
Constitution, heredi acquired ; the saaganee of Civilization 
in the Production of ave t Diseases, oad t Principles of 

ent. By H. CAMPBELL, M.D., DROP. dane 


London: Longmans and Co. Paternoster-row. 


Now ready, fcap. 8vo. cloth, with Map, 5s. 


PRACTICAL GUIDE to the ISLE of MAN. 
By HENRY IRWIN JENKINSON. 

Contents : i Table of Distanoes—Height of 
Mountains—Charges for Pores and Conveyances — How to Spend a 
Piying Visit 2 the Isle of Man—Voyage Round the AT PHotel 

es, &c.— Douglas, Castletown, ~~ and Ramsay Sections 

Tames welt Raat yori Hist an hE Chapters‘ Geoloey— 

—Minera! logy — istory— ccles noth tory —' logy— 
Botany—Zoology—Agr Sea Trout Fishing = 





* Introducti 











Al 
TaTCONs SMALLER PRACTICAL GUIDE to the ISLE of 
h Map. Feap. 8v 
By the same Author, 
A PRACTICAL GUIDE to the ENGLISH LAKE 


erator. 9 Maps and 3 Views. Third Edition. Feap. 8vo. 


The Sections separately :—Keswick —Windermere and Langdale— 
Vi ton, Buttermere, and _ Wastwater — Grasmere and Ullswater. 
an Maps, price ls. éd. eaeh 


Also, 


dn IGHTEENPENNY | yt : th 
RIT. Fen re vith wee of ¢ ENGLISH LAKE DIS- 


London: E. Stentect, ‘iain Cross, 8. W. 





EOLOGY of WEYMOUTH and PORTLAND; 
with Notes on the Natural ew: of the Coast and Neighbour. 

hood. Numerous Illustrations. Price 6d.; or, with Geological 
Map, 5s. By R. DAMON, F.G.S., Weymenth. 


HE MUSIC of LANGUAGE: Essay. 
By WILBYE COOPER. 
1s. nett. 
“Should be in the hands of every singer and cngias: master.” 
“ Most excellent on every point.”—Sir John on” 
“Of great service to young artists.”— Arthur Sullivan. 
London: Cramer & Co. Regent-street. 


THE CHANDOS CLASSICS.-TWO NEW VOLUMES, 
Price 1s. 6d, each, stiff wrapper (postage, 4d.); or cloth gilt, 2s. 
RIMM’S FAIRY TALES. 
Specially Adapted and Arranged for Young People. 


NDERSEN’S (HANS) FAIRY TALES. 
Specially Adapted and Arranged for Young People. 
Frederick Warne & Co. Bedford-street, Strand. 


THE CHANDOS LIBRARY.—NEW EDITION. 
In crown 8vo. price 3s. 6d. cloth extra; post free, 38. 10d. 
I E ENGLAND 
IN THE OLDEN TIME. By GEORGE DANIEL. 
With Illustrations by John Leech and Robert Cruikshank. 
Frederick Warne & Co. Bedford-street, Strand. 














WARNE’S READABLE BOOKS. 
NEW VOLUME. 
Price 1s. picture wrapper; post free, 1s. 2d. 
(HE ENGLISH GIRL in a CONVENT 
SCHOOL: 


A Record of Experience. 
Frederick Warne & Co. Bedford-street, Strand. 


SUPERIOR SCHOOL-BOOKS. 
UTTER’S ETYMOLOGICAL SPELLING 
BOOK and EXPUSITOR. 349th Edition. Price 1s. 6d. bound. 


BUTTER’S READING and SPELLING, in 
are rendered as cary as Monoeylables” 67th bi er 
und. 


BUTTER’S GRADUAL PRIMER, with En- 
gravings, 4sth Edition. Price 6d. 
London : Simpkin & Co. ; and all Booksellers. 


Pp. 180, cloth, 1s., or 13 stamps, 


ps DISEASES TREATED by HOME. 
OPATHY. By JAMES MOORE, M.R.O.V.S. A Chest of 


Medici 


HORSES, ILL and WELL: Homeopathic Treat- 


t of Diseases and Injuries. Same Author. Pp. 220, cloth, 
a 6 “ a Book losed, 50s. 


é6d., A LL stamps. A Chest of M 
Carriage t 
James aon & Co. 48, Threadneedle-street, and 170, Piccadilly. 


MR. MURRAY’S 
ENGLISH HANDBOOKS. 


—»—— 
HANDBOOK for LONDON. 3s. 6d. 


ESSEX, CAMBRIDGE, SUF- 
FOLK, and NORFOLK. 1%. 


KENT and SUSSEX. 10s. 


SURREY, HANTS, and ISLE of 
WIGHT. 10s. 


BERKS, BUCKS, and OXON. 
78. 6d. 




















WILTS, DORSET, and SOMER- 
SET. 108. 

DEVON and CORNWALL. 
128. 

GLOUCESTER, HEREFORD, 
and WORCESTER. 92. 

SOUTH WALES. 7s. 


NORTH WALES. 7s. 


DERBY, STAFFORD, 
LEICESTER, and NOTTS. 99. 


SHROPSHIRE, CHESHIRE, 
and LANCASHIRE. 10s. 
——_——— YORKSHIRE. 12s. 
——_——— DURHAM and NORTHUM- 
BERLAND. 9. 
WESTMORLAND and CUM- 
BERLAND 





MAP Ad the cain DISTRICT. 
3s. 





HANDBOOK—SCOTLAND. 9s. 
HANDBOOK—IRELAND. 12s. 





JoHN Mogray, Albemarle-street. 





MR. SAMUEL TINSLEY’S 
LIST OF 


POPULAR NEW WORKS. 


—— an 


NOTICE.— SECOND EDITION of 


MARY DESMOND, and OTHER POEMS. By NICHO- 
LAS J. GANNON, Author of ‘The O'Donoghue of the 
Lakes,’ &c. Feap. 8vo. cloth, 4s, [This day. 
“A poem of considerable power.” —Examiner. 
“The story is told in a touching pathetic manner, in words 
which must touch the most insensible heart.”—Jrish Times. 
“ Almost all Mr. Gannon’s poems are marked by national 
characteristics and patriotic sentiments.”—Public Opinion. 
**Mr. Gannon’'s exquisite poetry.”—Dublin Evening Mail. 
“Handles subjects with a creditable skill and happiness.”” 
Illustrated Review, 
**There are many passages in ‘ Mary Desmond’ of exquisite 
beauty aud pathos.” —Standard, 
** Cannot fail to establish a lasting reputation for the author.” 
Irish Daily Telegraph. 


“*No book of modern has given us so much unqualified 
pleasure in the perusal as Desmond.’” 
Civil Service Review. 


“‘The stories have spirit, and are clearly told; power of 
imagery, agreeable fancy.” —Graphic. 


FACT AGAINST FICTION : the Habits 
and Treatment of Animals practically considered. With 
some Remarks on Darwin, &c. By the Hon. GRANTLEY 
F. BERKELEY. 2 vols. 8vo. price 30s. 

“Tt is refreshing to meet with a book like Mr. Berkeley’s, 
written not only by a sportsman, but by a sportsman of the 
old school ...Taking his volumes all in all, they are an agree- 
a4 and useful contribution to a subject which he has studied 

th all his heart and soul through a long ome active lifetime.” 


** Few people will read Mr. Berkeley’s book for its politics; 
and we may have done with fault-finding when we turn to 
sporting subjects. In these Mr. Berkeley is se much at home 
as to give him excuse for speaking somewhat dogmatically. 
He has lived with animals all his life, and has a happy knack 
of making friends with tnem.”—Saturday Review 

“The godson of George the Fourth gives us here two rattling 
volumes, brimming with egotism, dogmatism, and aggressive- 
ness, all to be forgiven, perhaps, because their author is a 
veteran, possessing real mastership of his subject, and one who 
writes from long and diversified experience.”—Standard, 

“It is certainly impossible to rise from - examination, 
long or short, of the author’s lucubrations without becoming 
a better sportsman and a more experienced lover of the art 
than when the book was first opened.”—Morning Post. 


BARBARA’S WARNING. By the 


Popular Author of ‘Recommended to Mercy.’ 3 vols. 
31s. 6d. 


WANDERING FIRES. By Mrs. M. C. 
DESPARD, Author of ‘Chaste as Ice, Pure as Snow.’ 
3 vols. 31s. 6d. 


This chance of noble deeds will come and go 
Unchallenged, while you follow Wansensee Fines 
Lost in the quagmire.— Tennyson. 


The LOVE that LIVED. By Mrs. 
EILOART, Author of ‘The Curate’s Discipline,’ ‘Just a 
Woman,’ ‘Woman’s Wrong,’ &c. 3 vols. 31s. 6d. 


MARY GRAINGER: a Story. By 


GEORGE LEIGH. 2 vols. 2ls. 


The MAGIC of LOVE. By Mrs. 
FORREST-GRANT, Author of ‘Fair, but not Wise.’ 
3 vols. 31s. 6d. 


NEGLECTED: a Story of Nursery 


Education Forty Years Ago. By Miss JULIA LUARD. 
Crown 8vo. 5s. 


OVER the FURZE. By Rosa Mackenzie 


KETTLE, Author of ‘The Mistress of Langdale Hall,’ 
&c. 3 vols. 31s. 6d. 


BORN TO BE ALADY. By Katherine 


HENDERSON. Crown 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


LORD CASTLETON’S WARD. By 


Mrs. B. R. GREEN. 3 vols. 31s. 6d. 


ONLY SEA and SKY. By Elizabeth 


HINDLEY. 2 vols. 21s. (Just ready. 


In SECRET PLACES. By Robert J. 


GRIFFITHS, LL.D. 3 vols. 31s. 6d. (Just ready. 





SamvEL TINSLEY, 10, Southampton-street, Strand. 
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NEW WORKS. 





FRASER’S MAGAZINE, for Avausr. 
Edited by J. A. FROUDE, M.A. 
Contents. 
The Farmer at Home. By Richard Jefferies. 
The Southern States since the War. By E. de Leon. 


Who Wrote “ Shakspere ” ? 

Our Great London Hospitals. 

Philo the Jew. A the late Charles Gippe Prowett. 

On Ottery East Hill. By the Rev. G. M. Watkins, M.A. 

The Decoration of St. Paul’s Cathedral. By Edward W. Godwin, F.S.A. 
Motley's * John of Barneveld.’ By Alexander Falconer. 

Greenwich School Forty Years Ago. By an Old Boy, 

Disraeli’s ‘ Letters of Runnymede.’ 


The EDINBURGH REVIEW, for Juty. 
1. OCEAN WARFARE. - 
2, The SPEAKER'S BIBLE. 
3. NASMYTH’S PHYSICAL HISTORY of the MOON. 
4. MOTLEY’S LIFE and DEATH of BARNEVELDT. 
\ 5. HALL’S MODERN ENGLISH. 
6. The CANON of BEAUTY in GREEK ART. 
7. GUIZOT’S HISTORY of FRANCE. 
8. The CLEASBY-VIGFUSSON ICELANDIC DICTIONARY. 
9. JOURNAL of HENRY, LORD COCKBURN. 


LETTERS and LIFE of FRANCIS 
BACON. Collected and Edited by JAMES SPEDDING, M.A., 
Hon Fellow Trin. Coll. Camb. Vol. VII. completing the Work. 
8yo. [On Saturday next. 


The LIFE of NAPOLEON the THIRD. 


By BLANCHARD JERROLD. In Four Volumes. Vo. I. now 
ready. With 3 Portraits and 9 Fac-similes. 8vo. 188. 


The VALLEYS of TIROL: their Traditions 


and Customs, and How to Visit Them. By Miss R. H. BUSK. 
With Frontispiece and Maps. Crown 8vo. 12s. 6d. 


CENTUILE: a Tale of Pau. By Denys 
SHYNE LAWLOR. Post 8vo. price 10s. 6d. [On Friday next. 
GUIDE to the EASTERN ALPS. By 


JOHN BALL, F.R.S. M.R.IA., late President of the Alpine 
Club. New Edition. Maps, &c. Post 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


The LIFE of CHRIST for the USE of 


YOUNG PERSONS. Selected from the Gospels, and Chrono- 
logically arranged. By R. B. GARDINER, M.A, late Scholar of 
Wadham Coll. Oxon. Crown 8vo. price 2s. [On Friday next. 


SUPERNATURAL RELIGION: an In- 


quiry into the Reality of Divine Revelation. 2 vols. 8vo. 248, 


HUME’S TREATISE of HUMAN NA- 


TURE, and DIALOGUES on NATURAL RELIGION. Edited, 
with Dissertations and Notes, by T. H. GREEN, M.A., and the 
Rev. T. H. GROSE, M.A. 2 vols. 8vo. 288. 


The CORRELATION of PHYSICAL 


FORCES. Sixth Edition. With other Contributions to Science. 
By the Hon. Sir W. R. GROVE, M.A. F.R.S. 8vo. price 15s. 


ESSAYS: Political, Social, and Religious. 


By RICHARD CONGREVE, M.A. 8vo. price 188. 


Lord MACAULAY’S CRITICAL and 
HISTORICAL ESSAYS. Cheap Edition, authorized and com- 
plete. Crown 8vo. 38. 6d. 


The Rev. SYDNEY SMITH’S ESSAYS. 


oge Edition, authorized and complete. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. an 


The Rev. SYDNEY SMITH’S MEMOIR 


= RaErans. Cheap Edition. Uniform with the above. Crown 
vo, 28. 6d. 


OCCASIONAL PAPERS on SUBJECTS 
connected with CIVIL ENGINEERING, GUNNERY, and 
NAVAL ARCHITECTURE. By MICHAEL SCOTT M. Inst. 
C.E., and M. Inst. N.A. With 13 Plates and Plans. 2 vols. 8yo. 428. 


THEORETICAL MECHANICS, FIRST 
LESSONS in. By the Rev. JOHN F. TWISDEN, M.A., Professor 
of Mathematics in the Staff College. Crowa 8vo. with Diagrams, 
price 88. 6d. (Un Friday next. 


Dr. GARROD’S ESSENTIALS of MATE- 
RIA MEDICA and THERAPEUTICS. Fourth Edition. Revised, 
under the Author’s Supervision, by E. BUUHANAN BAXTER, 
M.D. Crown &vo, 12s. od. 


PEREIRA’S MATERIA MEDICA and 
THERAPEUTICS. Edited by Professors BENTLEY and RED- 
WvuUD, With the New Medicines in the Additions (1874) to the 
Phar ia, and © aries thereon. Svo. Woodcuts, 25s. 


THOMSON’S CONSPECTUS. Edited by 
Dr. E. L. BIRKETT. With Supplement, containing Notices of the 
New Mediciues, &c., in the Additions (May, 1874) to the British 
Pharmacopeia. 1smo, 68. 





London: LONGMANS and CO, 





MR. MURRAY’S 
FOREIGN HANDBOOKS. 


—— 
HANDBOOK of TRAVEL TALK. 33s. 6d. 


HOLLAND, BELGIOM, and the 
RHINE to MAYENCE. 6s. 


NORTH GERMANY, and the 
RHINE to SWITZERLAND. 


SWITZERLAND and the ALPS. 
9a. 


SOUTH GERMANY and the 
TYROL, 10s. 


FRANCE and the PYRENEES. 
128. 

FARIS and its ENVIRONS. 
38. 6d. 


PLAN of PARIS. 3s. 6d. 

CORSICA and SARDINIA. 4s. 

ALGERIA. 6s. 

NORTH ITALY and VENICE. 
8. 

CENTRAL ITALY and FLO- 

RENCE. 10s. 

ROME and its ENVIRONS. 10s. 

SOUTH ITALY and NAPLES. 
8. 


PORTUGAL and LISBON. 93s. 
SPAIN ANDALUSIA. 


2 vols. 249. 
RUSSIA and FINLAND. 15s. 
NORWAY. 6s. 
SYRIA and PALESTINE. 2 vols. 
248, 


MAP of PALESTINE. 12s. 
BOMBAY and MADRAS. 2 vols. 


and 


128. each. 
— EGYPT and the NILE. 1ds. 
— TURKEY and CONSTAN- 
TINOPLE. 15s. 
— GREECE and IONIAN Is. 
LANDS. 15s. 





JoHn Morray, Albemarle-street. 





Just published, feap. 8vo. price 3s. 6d. cloth, 


THE HEART’S GREAT 


RULERS. 
By NICHOLAS MICHELL, 


Author of ‘ Ruins of Many Lands,’ ‘Famous Women and 
Heroes,’ &. 





*.* The various Passions are Illustrated in this New 
Work by the following Sketches and Tales :— 


PLEASURE’S DEVOTEE. 

THE SISTER OF MERCY. 

THE MISER OF BETHNAL GREEN. 
THE DYING PAINTER. 

THE STUDENT OF HEIDELBERG. 
THE GAMBLER’S LAST STAKE. 


FORBIDDEN LOVE;; or, the Lady and the Priest of 
Rome. 


JEALOUSY. 
LOVE UNTO DEATH. 


“Full of soft and delicate music......The poet has unques- 
tionably a considerable insight into human passions and motives. 
Not only does he give us glimpses of high life, but he has 
much knowledge of the lower classes. A healthy tone per- 
vades everything he writes....‘The Heart's Great Rulers’ is 
divided into eight parts, each serving admirably to illustrate 
some phase of life. ‘The Dying Painter’ and ‘The Sister of 
Mercy’ are two of the most pathetic of the tales. ‘The Last 
Days and Funeral of Livingstone’ is especially touching. 
Altogether, we take leave of Mr. Michell’s volume with con- 
siderable regret. itis seldom we find so much grace and re- 
finement in modern poetry.”—Civil Service Gazette, July 4. 

‘In the portraiture of the ever-changing motives of action 
in the heart of man, Mr. Michell has exhibited powers of no 
common order. In the ‘ Address to the Spirit of Love,’ this 
fine invocation is given...... Verse which, like well-polished 
diamonds, reflects with great beauty the inner soul of the 
poet.” —North British Advertiser (Edinburgh), June 27. 





London: Sampson Low, Marston, Low & SEARLE, 
Crown Buildings, 188, Fleet-street. 





—<—>= 


TRUBNER & CO.’S 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


—>—— 


THE GEOGRAPHICAL MAGAZINE 


Edited by CLEMENTS R. MARKHAM, C.B. F.RS, 


CONTENTS for AUGUST. 
MAP showing Lieut. CAMERON’S ROUTE to 
howing LAKE TANGay. 


MAP of the FRONTIER DISTRICTS of KASHGAR and RUSSIA, 
SKETCH showing the TRACK of the CHALLENGER from Capg 
VERDE ISLANDS to the CAPE of GOOD HOPE, 


ARTICLES :— 

The Cameron Expedition. 

The Lufiji River and the Copal Trade. 

The Voyage of the Challenger. (Capt. J. E. Davis, R.N.) 

Sign-Posts on Ocean Highways. II. Basalt. (H. P. Malet ) 

oe <p Its Sovereigns and its Surroundings, m 
chell. 

Impressions of Jamaica. Chapter IT. Kingston. (Godfrey Turner) 

Archwological Survey of India, 1874 Important Discoveries 4 


arahut. 
The Caroline Islands. 


Reviews — Bibliography — Cartography — Log-Book—Corr 
Proceedings of Geographical Societies. eepondene. 


Price s.; Post (Inland), 2s. 2d. Annual Subscription, 2%, 





The HONEYMOON: Remembrance of q 
Bridal Tour through Scotland. By the COUNT DE MEDIN4 
POMAR. 2 vois. crown vo. pp. 280 and'380, cloth, 218. 

“ The volumes (the letters included) bear evidence of much thought 
and considerable literary and artistic treatment, and they are likely jp 
challenge popular attention.”— Morning Post. 


HENRY BEYLE (otherwise De Stendah)), 
A Critical and Biographical Study, aided by Original Documents, 
and Unpublished Letters from the Private Papers of the Family 

. By ANDREW AKCHIBALD PATON. Crown sm 

pp. 340, cloth, 78. 6d. 

“ A book which is sure to be widely read.”—Standard. 


PROBLEMS of LIFE and MIND. By 


GEORGE HENRY LEWES. First Series: ‘ The Foundations ¢ 
a Creed.’ Vol. I. Second Edition. Demy 8vo. pp. 488, cloth, 1%, 


The CREED of CHRISTENDOM: its Foun- 
dations contrasted with its Superstructure. By W. R. GREG. 
Third Edition, with a new Introduction. 2 vols. crown 8vo. pp. 23 
and 290, cloth, 15s. 


ENIGMAS of LIFE. By W. R. Greg, 


Sixth Edition. Crown 8vo. pp. xxi—308, cloth, 10s. 6d. 


TEA, COFFEE, and COCOA: a Practical 
Treatise on the Analysis of Tea, Coffee, Cocoa, Chocolate, &c, By 

. A. WANKLYN, M.R.C.S, Crown 8vo. pp. 68, as) 5a. 
ow 


AMERICAN RAILROAD MANUAL for 
1874, for the United States and the Dominion, containing full Par- 
ticulars and Statistics, with Maps. Also a brief History of each 
Company. Vol. It. Compiled by EDWARD VERNON. Imperial 
8vo. pp. 784, cloth 30s. 


A PEEP at MEXICO. By J. L. Geiger. 


Demy 8vo. with Maps and 45 Original Photographs. . 
Un preparation, 


NOTES on the LAND TENURES and RE- 
VENUE ASSESSMENTS of UPPER INDIA. By P, CARNEG. 


ESSAYS on the LANGUAGES, LITERA- 


TURE, and RELIGION of NEPAL and TIBET; together with 
further Papers on the Geography, Ethnology, and Commerce of 
those Countries. By B. H. HODGSON, late British Minister % 
Nepal. Reprinted with Corrections and Additions from * Iilustra- 
tions of the Literature and Religion of the Buddhists,’ Seramport, 
1841, and ‘Selections from the Records of the Government of 
Bengal,’ No. XX VIL. Calcutta, 1857. Demy 8vo. (Jn preparation. 


The HISTORY of INDIA, from the Earliest 
Ages. By J. TALBOYS WHEELER, Secretary to the Chief Com- 
missioner of British Burma. Vol. iil. Hindu—Buddhist -Brab- 
manical Revival. Demy 8vo. pp. 524, with 2 Maps, cloth, 188. 

*,* The above Volume forms also a Complete Work in itself, and 
may be had 1 ~ separate Title, as ‘The History of India: Hindu, 

Buddhist, an h ? 





The ENGLISH GIPSIES and their LAN- 
GUAGE. By CHARLES B, LELAND. Second Edition. Crows 
8vo. pp. 276, cloth 7s. 6d. 

Contents :—Introductory—A Gipsy Cottage—The Gipsy Tinker- 
Gipsy Respect for the Dead—Gipsy Letters—Gipsy Words passed into 
English Slang—Proverbs and Chance Phrases—Indicatious of the 
Ingian Origin of the Gipsies—Miscellanea—Gipsies in Egypt—Romaw) 
Gudli; or, Gipsy Stories and Fables. 


The EGYPTIAN SKETCH-BOOK. By C.@. 


LELAND. Crown 8vo. pp. 324, cloth, 7s. 6d. 


The ENGLISH LANGUAGE SPELLED 4s 


. * A 
PRONOUNCED. With Enlarged Alphabet of Forty Letters. 
Letter for each distinct Element in the Language. With Specimen. 
by GEURGE WIT ERS. Royal 8vo. pp. 84, sewed, 1s. 


The CIRCLE and STRAIGHT LINE. By 
(KUKLOS) JOHN HARRIS. 
Part 1, 8vo. pp. 42, with Plates, cloth, 4s. 
Part 2, 8vo. pp. 56, with Plates, cloth, 4s. 
Part 3, vo. pp. 26, with Plates, cloth, 48. 
Supplement, Svo. pp. 28, with Plates, cloth, 48. 
The Parts aud Supplement complete, 13s. 6d. 





London ; Tri‘pNER & Co. 57 and 59, Ludgate-hill. 
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— 
MESSRS. MACMILLAN & CO”S PAGE. 
Say ee BOOKS FOR THE COUNTRY AND SEA-SIDE. 
MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE, 
No. 178, for AUGUST. _ 
Cuutate A PRINCESS of THULE. By William Black. Sixth and 
re Cheaper Edition. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
1. “VICTOR HUGO’S DRAMAS.” By Camille Barrére. 
2, “CASTLE DALY: the Story of an Irish Home Thirty Years Ago.” Chapters 17,18. | The STRANGE ADVENTURES of a PHAETON. By 
3, “ADDRESSES at CHESHUNT COLLEGE.” By the Dean of Westminster. WILLIAM BLACK. Seventh and Cheaper Edition. Crown 8vo. 6s, (Also, with Waller's 
4, “The CONVENT of SAN MARCO.” 2. ‘The Frate.” Illustrations, 10s, 6d.) 
“ FORM: Local Gov ad . 
; won the FRRORPERIS of the INVISIBLE.” By G. F. Rodwell. AFTER LONG YEARS. By M. C. Halifax. Crown 8vo. 
7, “FOUNDLING HOSPITALS in ITALY.” By Lady Amberley. 
8. “GROUPING of PLANTS.” By H. Evershed. MY TIME, and WHAT I’VE DONE WITH IT. By F.C. 
9, “PICTURA POESIS.” By the Bishop of Derry. BURNAND. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
10, “The CIVIL SERVICE of INDIA.” By W. B. Scoones, 


This day, in 8vo. price 21a, 
TELEGRAPH and TRAVEL. A Narrative of the Forma- 


tion and Development of Telegraphic Communication between England and India, under 
the Orders of Her Majesty's Government; with Incidental Notices of the Countries 
traversed by the Lines. By Colonel Sir FREDERIC GOLDSMID, C.B. K.C.S.L., late 
Director of the Government Indo-European Telegraph. With numerous Illustrations 
and Maps. 


DEDICATED BY SPECIAL PERMISSION TO THE QUEEN. 
MENDELSSOHN. By Ferdinand Hiller. Letters and 


Recollections. Translated by M. E. VON GLEHN. With Lithographic Portrait from 
a Drawing by Carl Miiller, never before published. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. [This day. 


TECHNICAL TRAINING. By Thomas Twining (one of 
the Vice-Presidents of the Society of Arts). Being a Suggestive Sketch of a National 
System of Industrial Instruction, founded on a general diffusion of Practical Science 
among the People. 8vo. 12s. [This day. 


BIRDS: their CAGES and their KEEP. Being a Prac- 
tical Manual of Bird-keeping and Bird-rearing. By K. A. BUIST. With Coloured 
Frontispiece and other Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 5s, [This day. 


DISESTABLISHMENT and DISENDOWMENT, What 
ARE THEY? By EDWARD A. FREEMAN, D.C.L. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. 


[This day. 
PRIMER of PHYSIOLOGY. By Dr. Michael Foster, F.R.S. 
With numerous Illustrations. 18mo. cloth, 1s. (Macmillan’s ‘‘ Science Primers.”) 
[This day. 
The BIRDS of ARISTOPHANES. Translated into Eng- 


lish Verse, with Introduction, Notes, and Appendices. By B. H. KENNEDY, D.D., 
Regius Professor of Greek in the University of Cambridge. Crown 8vo. 6s. [This day. 


ESSAYS and ADDRESSES by Professors and Lecturers 
of OWENS COLLEGE, Manchest Published in Commemoration of the Opening of 
the New College Buildings, October 7th, 1873. 8vo. 14s. [This day. 





WORDSWORTH, SHELLEY, KEATS, and other Essays. 
By Professor MASSON. Crown 8vo. 5s, [This day. 


A GRAMMAR of the LATIN LANGUAGE. Part II. By 


H. J. ROBY, M.A., late Fellow of St. John’s College, Cambridge. Crown 8vo. 
[Immediately. 
MODERN UTILITARIANISM; or, the Systems of Paley, 


Bentham, and Mill examined and compared. By T. R. BIRKS, M.A., Professor of 
Moral Philsophy at Cambridge. Crown 8vo. 6s. 6d. [Just ready. 


New Edition, Corrected and Improved, extra fcap. 8vo. 6s. 


FIRST FORMS of VEGETATION. By the Rev. Hugh 
MACMILLAN, LL.D. F.R.S.E., Author of ‘Bible Teachings in Nature,’ &c. With 
Coloured Frontispiece and other Illustrations. 


Second Edition, Revised and Improved, crown 8vo. cloth, 


4 PROGRESSIVE DRAWING BOOK for BEGINNERS. 
By PHILIP H. DELAMOTTE, Professor of Drawing in King’s College and School, 
London, 33, 6d. (Just ready. 


NEW EDITION, REVISED and ENLARGED, crown 8vo. 5s. 
GLAUCUS; or, the Wonders of the Shore. By the Rev. 
CHARLES KINGSLEY, Canon of Westminster. With Coloured Illustrations. 
** As useful and as exciting a sea-side companion as we have ever seen.” —Guardian. 


|PROSE IDYLLS. By the Rev. Canon Kingsley. Second 


Edition. Crown 8vo. 5s. 
ped A Charm of Birds—Chalk-Stream Studies—My Winter Garden—From Ocean to 
_— ‘* 4 better companion for a summer ramble could hardly be found.” 
British Quarterly Review. 
AT LAST: a Christmas in the West Indies. By the Rev. 


CHARLES KINGSLEY, Canon of Westminster. With numerous Illustrations. New 
and Cheaper Edition. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


The NILE TRIBUTARIES of ABYSSINIA, and the 
SWORD HUNTERS of the HAMRAN ARABS. With Maps and numerous Illustra- 
| tions. By Sir SAMUEL W. BAKER, F.R.S. Fifth Edition. Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 6s, 


The ALBERT N’YANZA, GREAT BASIN of the NILE, 


and EXPLORATION of the NILE SOURCES. With Maps and numerous I)lustra- 
tions. By Sir SAMUEL W. BAKER, F.R.S. Fourth Edition. Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 66. 


A YEAR’S JOURNEY through CENTRAL and EASTERN 


| ARABIA, 1862-63. By W. G. PALGRAVE. With Map and Plans. Sixth Edition. 
| Crown 8vo. 6s. 


The MALAY ARCHIPELAGO, the Land of the Orang- 


Utan and the Bird of Paradise: a Narrative of Travel. By ALFRED R. WALLACE. 
With numerous Illustrations. Third and Cheaper Edition. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


GREATER BRITAIN: a Record of Travel through English- 


Speaking Countries during 1866-67. By Sir CHARLES W. DILKE, M.P. Sixth Edition, 
Crown 8vo. 6s. 


STATION LIFE in NEW ZEALAND. By Lady Barker. 
New and Cheaper Edition. Extra fcap. 8vo. s. 6d. 


The POPULATION of an OLD PEAR TREE. From the 
French of E. VAN BRUYSELL. Edited by the Author of ‘The Heir of Redclyffe.’ 
| With Illustrations by Becker. Cheaper Edition. Crown 8vo. 4s, 6d. 


** We can hardly fancy any one with a moderate turn for the curiosities of insect life, 
or for delicate French esprit, not being taken with these clever sketches.” —Guardian. 


HOLIDAYS on HIGH LANDS; or, Rambles and Incidents 
in Search of Alpine Plants. By the Rev. HUGH MACMILLAN. Second Edition, 
Revised and Enlarged. Globe 8vo. 6s. 

“*Mr. Macmillan’s glowing pictures of Scandinavian nature are enough to kindle in 


every tourist the desire to take the same interesting high lands for his own autumn holi- 
days.” —Saturday Review. 





PICTURES of COTTAGE LIFE in the WEST of ENG- 
LAND. By MARGARET E, POOLE. New and Cheaper Edition. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d, 


“‘ Charming stories of peasant life, written in something of George Eliot's ~ 
mes. 


STORM WARRIORS; or, Life-Boat Work on the Good- 
win Sands. By the Rev. JOHN GILMORE, M.A., Rector of Holy Trinity, Ramsgate, 
Author of ‘The Ramsgate Life-Boat,’ in M: llan’s Magazi Crown 8vo. 6s. 


Mr. PISISTRATUS BROWN, M.P., in the HIGHLANDS.. 


| 
| 
| With Fifteen Illustrations. New Edition. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


| SIX WEEKS in the SADDLE: a Painter’s Journal in Ice-- 
land. ByS. E. WALLER. With Illustrations by the Author. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
| “ An exceedingly pleasant and naturally-written little book.” —Times. 


BY SEA and BY LAND: a Trip through Egypt, India, 


Ceylon, Australia, New Zealand, America—All Round the World. By HENRY A. 
MEREWETHER, one of Her Majesty’s Counsel. Crown 8vo. 8s. 6d. 


‘A racy and entertaining account.”—Glasgow News. 











MACMILLAN & CO, Bedford-street, Strand, W.C. 
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RICHARD BENTLEY & SON’S 
NEW WORKS. 


Now ready, at all Booksellers’, price One Shilling, 


THE TEMPLE BAR MAGAZINE, 


For AUGUST, 1874. 
Contents. 
MR. WILKIE COLLINS'S NEW STORY. 
1. The FROZEN DEEP. By W. Wilkie Collins, Author of ‘ The 
Woman in White,’ &. Scene the First. 
2; A BURNING QUESTION. 
3 BEN JONSON. 
4 UNOLE JOHN. By Major bg ee ao of ‘Kate 
Coventry,’ * The Gladi: 
5, PAGES on WAGES. 
6 WRITERS and REVIEWS. 
7. The RIVER STOUR. 
@ A MODERN REBECCA. 
9%. PATRICIA KEMBALL. By Mrs. Lynn Linton. 
XXIL., and XXIII. 





Chaps. XXI., 


‘SIGNOR CAMPANELLA’S AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 


MY LIFE, and WHAT I LEARNT 


IN IT: an Autobiography. By GIUSEPPE MARIA CAMPA- 
NELLA. Demy 8vo. with Portrait, 14s. 

“The autobiography is written in admirable English, and with 
much vivacity and force. The contrast of the quiet, placid, old-world 
life, which is described in the first book, with the turbulent and sor- 
rowfal scenes through which the story passes to its close, have all the 
effect of literary art. 1t is no exaggeration to say that we have found 
the book most interesting merely as a story, apart from the new 
glimpecs it gives behind the stirring scenes of the Italian Revolution.” 

Daily News. 





THE NEW AND POPULAR NOVELS. 
ROSE and RUE. By Mrs. Compton 


BEADE. 3 vols. crown 8vo. 

“A better written novel we have not read for a long time, or one 
more epjoyable. The highest tribute of praise, perhaps, that can be 
easily paid to the book and the writer is to say, that with few characters, 
and not many incidents, it is, theless, a novel of surpassing in- 
terest and unquestionable originality. It is altogether one of excep- 
tdomal merit.”— Scotsman. 





The SISTERS LAWLESS. By the 
Author of ‘ Rosa Noel.’ 8 vols. crown 8vo. 
SECOND EDITION of 

JOHNNY LUDLOW. 3 vols. 


crown 8vo. 
“ We regard these stories as almost perfect of their kind.”—Spectator. 
“Je is am agreeable change to come upon a book like ‘Johnny 
Ladlow.’”—Saturday Review. 


REGINALD HETHEREGE. By Henry 
KINGSLEY, Author of ‘Geoffry Hamlyn,’ ‘ Ravenshoe,’ &c. 

3 vols. crown 8vo. 
“ This novel is full of smart writing, catching aphorisms, and subtle 


analysis of character. It is the work of a man who is a keen observer, 

a student of bovks, and a watcher of men.””—Howr. 

LONELY CARLOTTA: a Novel. By 
8 vols. 


A. B, N. BEWICKE, Author of ‘Flirts and Flirts.’ 
crown 8v0. 


LADY LIVINGSTON’S LEGACY. By 
the Author of * Lady Flavia,’ ‘Lord Lynn’s Wife,’ &c. 3 vols. 
crown 8vo. 

“Certainly one of the best novels that has appeared for a very long 
time.”— Hour. 





THE 


NOVELS OF RHODA BROUGHTON. 


Hach Volume can be had separately, neatly bound in cloth, 
and well printed, of any Bookseller, 6s. 


NANCY. on 


“Asa work of art decidedly superior to any of Miss Broughton’s 
previous novels.”—Graphic. 


GOOD.BYE, SWEETHEART! 


“We are more impressed by this than by any of Miss Broughton’s 
works.”— Echo. 


RED AS A ROSE IS SHE. 


“ There are few readers who will not be fascinated by this _ 
mes. 


COMETH UP AS A FLOWER. 


“ A’etrikingly clever and original story.”— Times. 





KicwarD Bentiry & Son, New Burlington-street, 
{Publishers in Ordinary to Her Majesty. 





13, Great Marlborough-street. 


HURST & BLACKETT’S 
NEW WORKS. 


—_»—__ 


REMINISCENCES of a SOLDIER. By 
Colonel W. K. STUART, C.B. 2 vols. 2is. 

“There is scarcely a page of these reminiscences but is full of enter- 
taining matter. Colonel stuart bas told the tale of bis life in a fashion 
that proce fail to be appreciated by every class of reader. The book 
is one of the best collections of military stories we have ever seen.” 


“The work possesses an interest pat never flags. Almost every 


page reminds us of Lever or Maxwell.”—J; Times. 


THROUGH RUSSIA: from St. Peters- 
BURG to ASTRAKHAN andthe CRIMEA. By Mrs. GUTHRIE. 
2 vols. with Illustrations, 21s. 
“* No book of travel within our knowledge is pleasanter to read than 
Mrs. Guthrie’s. It is fresh, bright, and Pp ve.” —S} tor. 
By 


SPAIN and the SPANIARDS. 
“This book is one of the most amusing of its class we have ever 
seen.”’— Spectator. 





AZAMAT BATUK. 2 vols. ls. 


VOLS. III. AND IV. OF 
The HISTORY of TWO QUEENS: 


SAARI St SMASSI ANN POURTE, Bo BOE: 
PLETING the WORK. a ci taeaiatas 


WORDS of HOPE and COMFORT to 


SORROW. Dedicated b rmission to the QUEEN. 
SECOND EDITION. 1 vol. 5a. bound e 
“The writer of the tenderly-conceived letters in this volume was 
Mrs. Julius Hare, a sisterof Mr. Maurice. They canes fail to afford 
much comfort to a wide circle.”—British ish Quarterl; . 


NEW NOVELS. 
FRANCES. By Mortimer Collins, 


Author of ‘ Marquis and Merchant,’ &c. 3 vols 


SPELL-BOUND. By Alice King, Author 


of ‘Queen of Herself,’ &c. 3 vols. 


A ROSE in JUNE. By Mrs. Oliphant, 


Author of ‘ Chronicles of Carlingford,’ &c. 2vols.2ls. [Aug. 7. 


ROUGH HEWN. By Mrs. Day, Author 


of ‘ From Birth to Bridal,’ &c. 3 vols. 
“In many bes ogee an cmeatient novel. ”—Atheneum. 
“4 ehedios healthy d bs as ito! The ch: = te 
Te! in, , in 8 e characters are 
natural and we: bea an - 


? 
MARIAN’S TRUST. By the Author of 
*‘URSULA’S LOVE STORY,’ &. 3 vols. 

“ This is an interesting book. The author possesses the most valu- 
able quality ¢ < a novelist—that of strongly interesting her readers in 
the minds and fortunes of her alee gg Her women, without 
exception, are clever —y- 

“This novel will not fail to find read The s is told ina 
pleasant. Lyte manner, oe sontiersble skill’ or vnown in the 


SY LVIA’S CHOICE. By Georgiana M. 


RAIK. 2 vols. 
e ve story is brightly and freshly told, and contains many ponte 
pictures of home life. Sylvia herself is very charming.”—Standa: 


WON at LAST. By Lady Chatterton. 


soe ante Chatterton’s new pore bs isso fresh and original, that it fasci- 
tes the reader.”— Court 














BOOKS FOR THE SEA-SIDE. 


Each Work complete in 1 vol. price 5s. (any of which can be had 
separately), elegantly printed and bound, and illustrated by 


Sir J. GILBERT, MILLAIS, HOLMAN HUNT, LEECH, FOSTER, 
TENNIEL, SANDYS, E. HUGHES, SAMBOURNE, &c. 


HURST & BLACKETT’S 
STANDARD LIBRARY 


Of CHEAP EDITIONS of POPULAR MODERN WORKS. 
a Jal 8s Nature and Human No Church. 
By the 


Mistress and Maid. 
Joun" Halifax, Gentleman. Author of ‘John Halifax.’ 





The Crescent and the Cross. By and Saved. By the Hon. 
Eliot Warburton. orton. 

Nathalie. By Miss Kavanagh. Les ‘Misérables. te oy H 

A Woman’s Thoughts about Bester) _ ‘amas 
Women. ay the Author of;  B. Edw; 
‘John Halifax Life C4 "Edward cle By Mrs. 
Adam Graeme. by Mrs. Oliphant. aot 

Sam Slick’s Wise Sa — t Clave 4 
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ancien 
JOSEPH PRIESTLEY. 


An Appeal to the Public on the Subject of the 
Riots in Birmingham. By Joseph Priestley, 
LL.D., &c. (Birmingham, 1791.) 

Wirn Prof. Huxley for priest or apologist, 

Birmingham is to-day to make some atone- 

ment for the wrong done eighty-three years 

to its greatest worthy. The most memor- 
able and deplorable incident of the famous 

Birmingham Riots, on the 14th of July, 1791, 

yas the attack on Dr. Priestley, and the burn- 

ing of his house and property, on account 
of his sympathy with the French Revolu- 
tin. To-day all classes will unite in doing 
honour to him as a man who in politics 
oly anticipated opinions that are now held 
openly by most people, and who, if his 
geculations and discoveries in science and 
philosophy were somewhat crude and incom- 
plete, has rendered incalculable service to the 
progress of philosophic and scientific thought. 
Any one who has made much inquiry into the 
life and mental history of Priestley, must have 
been struck, not only by the amount of good 
work that he actually accomplished, but also 
by the skill and patience with which, like 
other successful workmen, he overcame, or 
laboured to overcome, the difficulties that 
were in his way. ‘Those difficulties, indeed, 
arose as much from his own eagerness to do 
more work than it would seem possible for 
me man to do as from the outward circum- 
stances of his life. The latter, however, were 
sufficiently embarrassing. Brought up so 
devoutly, within the narrow range of Dissenting 
sciety in the first half of the eighteenth 
century, that at the age of four he could 
repeat the whole of the Shorter Catechism, 
and, when six and a half, used to take the 
lead in small family prayer meetings, it must 
have been hard work for him to shake off the 
injurious effects of his early training ; and wefind 
that he could not quite do it even in the course 
of his lifetime of seventy years. Yet he began 
to try early, and the mere accumulation of 
other learning must have weakened the effect 
upon him of the Shorter Catechism. Before 
he was out of his teens he mastered Latin and 
aquired some familiarity with Greek and 

Hebrew, besides knowing a little Chaldee, 

Syriac, and Arabic, and a good deal of French, 

Italian, and German. Most of this study was 

preparatory to his becoming a Dissenting 

minister, for which vocation an aunt with 
vhom he lived designed him; and with the 
same end he pursued his studies at Dr. Dodd- 
nidge’s Academy at Daventry, of which Dr. 





Ashworth was then tutor. In this theological 
hool he learnt more than his aunt intended. 
At first a strict Calvinist, he began, along with 
wme fellow-students, to have doubts about 
inginal sin and everlasting punishment, and 
i other points to be “a heretic”; ‘ but,” he 
ids, “the extreme of heresy among us was 
‘anism, and all of us, I believe, left the 
dtademy with a belief, more or less modified, 
ifthe doctrine of the Atonement.” 

‘These dawnings of free-thought, however, 
fd not lessen his desire to be a minister. In 
‘105, when he was twenty-two, he took charge 





of a congregation at Needham Market, in 
Suffolk, from which he expected about 40/. a 
year. It did not yield as much as 301. “If 
it had not been,” he says, “for. .. procuring 
me now and then an extraordinary 5/. from 
different charities, I do not believe I could 
have subsisted.” After three years he removed 
to Nantwich, in Cheshire, where, during 
another three years, he combined schoolmaster's 
with preacher’s work, before becoming a more 
distinguished schoolmaster in Warrington. 
Between 1761 and 1767 he was tutor of 
languages and belles-lettres at Warrington 
Academy, under Dr. Aikin. There, having 
previously written several theological works, 
he prepared some school-books. He even 
wrote poetry. “Mrs. Barbauld has told me,” 
he says, in his charming Autobiography, “ that 
it was the perusal of some verses of mine 
that first induced her to write anything in 
verse.” There, too, he married, and he 
describes his wife as “a woman of an excellent 
understanding, much improved by reading ; of 
great fortitude and strength of mind, and of a 
temper in the highest degree affectionate and 
generous, feeling strongly for others and little 
for herself.” But Mrs. Priestley had to think 
about herself now and then, and yet more 
about her children ; and the 100/. a year that 
her husband’s tutorship brought him was 
hardly more adequate to his wants, now that 
he had a family to support, than had been his 
30/. at Needham Market ten or twelve years 
before. It is true that he received some of the 
Academy pupils as boarders at 15/. a year each, 
but that did not yield much profit. With some 
regrets he felt it necessary to exchange Warring- 
ton, with the society of the Aikins and other 
leading Unitarians, for Leeds, where he was 
minister of Mill Hill Chapel, still at a salary 
of only 100/., but with some advantages that 
helped to increase his income. 

At Leeds he began to attain eminence as a 
man of science, though for a long time previously 
he had been occupying himself profitably with 
scientific studies. At Nantwich he scraped 
up money enough to buy an air-pump and an 
electrical machine; and he made such good 
use of the latter, and of such books as he 
could borrow, Benjamin Franklin being his 
great helper in this matter, that in 1767 he 
produced his ‘ History and Present State of 
Electricity, with Original Experiments,’ which 
won him much fame, and which was followed 
shortly afterwards by the ‘ History and Present 
State of Discoveries relating to Vision, Light, 
and Colours.’ At Leeds he lived near a 
brewery, and that circumstance is supposed 
to have induced him to turn his attention to 
pneumatic chemistry, for the study of which 
it afforded certain facilities. At any rate, he 
there began the series of chemical discoveries 
on which his scientific fame chiefly rests. In 
1772 he published a pamphlet on ‘ Impreg- 
nating Water with Fixed Air,’ and also com- 
municated to the Royal Society ‘ Observations 
on Different Kinds of Air,’ which led to his 
obtaining the Society's Copley medal. In 
1774 he discovered ‘“‘dephlogisticated air,” 
or oxygen; and that was quickly followed by 
the discovery of other chemical elements and 
elemental compounds, of which the chief were 
nitrous gas, nitrous oxide gas, nitrous vapour, 
carbonic oxide gas, sulphurous oxide gas, 
fluoric acid gas, muriatic gas, and ammoniacal 
gas, as well as the pneumatic apparatus that 





is now in common use. By these exploits he 
may be said to have almost invented chemistry 
as a precise science. But he took a moderate 
estimate of his attainments therein. “Though 
I have made many discoveries in some branches 
of chemistry,” he wrote, in 1795, “I never 
gave much attention to the common routine of 
it, and know but little of the common pro- 
cesses.” 

While Priestley was at Leeds a curious in- 
cident occurred. It was proposed that Capt. 
Cook’s second voyage to the Southern Seas 
should be accompanied by a well-organized 
scientific expedition, under the direction of Sir 
Joseph Banks. Banks asked Priestley to join 
it as astronomer, and he acceded. Some weeks 
afterwards, however, Banks had to inform his 
friend that the appointment must be cancelled, 
as the Board of Longitude objected to his 
theology. It is not strange that on this occa- 
sion Priestley should have shown more in- 
dignation than was customary to his gentle 
nature. “What I am, and what they are, in 
respect of religion,” he wrote to Banks, in 
December, 1771, “might easily have been 
known before the thing was proposed to me 
at all. Besides, I thought that this had been 
a business of philosophy, and not of divinity. 
If, however, this be the case, I shall hold the 
Board of Longitude in extreme contempt.” 
So did other people. 

In 1773, Priestley left Leeds to be libra- 
rian and literary companion to the Earl of 
Shelburne, afterwards Marquis of Lansdowne. 
Financial reasons appear to have chiefly 
prompted this change, as by it he obtained 
a salary of 250/. a year, to be followed by 
a pension of 150/, instead of his meagre 
income of 1002, terminable at the will. of his 
congregation. It was useful, however, in 
other ways. He had access to good books 
and to congenial society, both in England and 
abroad. He travelled through France, Bel- 
gium, Holland, and Germany, and made 
many new friends. The Paris chemists and 
mathematicians told him he was the only 
respectable philosopher or man of science 
known to them who believed in Christianity. 
But Priestley, though a good Christian to the 
last, was becoming so liberal in his views, 
that people began to call him an atheist. 
Some of his boldest views found expression 
in ‘ Disquisitions relating to Matter and Spirit,’ 
published in 1777, a book which attempted to 
show that “man is wholly material, and our 
only prospect of immortality is from the 
Christian doctrine of the Resurrection.” In 
1782, appeared a more important work, ‘The 
History of the Corruptions of Christianity,’ 
which some pious folk in Germany burnt 
publicly. 

Either on account of his heresies, or for 
some other reason, Priestley parted from 
Lord Shelburne in 1780. Then began his 
residence in Birmingham, forming the most 
memorable decade in his career. “I consider 
my settlement at Birmingham,” he wrote, 
“as the happiest event in my life, being 
highly favourable to every object I had in 
view, philosophical or theological. In the 
former respect, I had the convenience of good 
workmen of every kind, and the society of 
persons eminent for their knowledge of che- 
mistry, especially Mr. Watt, Mr. Keir, and 
Dr. Withering. These, with Mr. Boulton and 
Dr. Darwin, Mr. Galton, and afterwards Mr. 
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Johnson of Kenilworth, and myself, dined 
together every month, calling ourselves the 
Lunar Society, because the time of our meeting 
was near the full moon, in order to have the 
benefit of its light in returning home.” The 
Lunar Society is famous in the history of 
modern thought, though, in spite of all that 
has been written upon it by Mrs. Schimmel- 
penninck and others, a great deal yet remains 
to be said about the services rendered by it 
to free inquiry and scientific research, Priest- 
ley, Watt, and Darwin being its magnates, with 
such shrewd men of business, men who com- 
bined art and science with their trade, as 
Boulton and Wedgwood, for their associates. 
Through those few years, beginning before 
Priestley’s arrival, and not quite ending with 
his departure, Birmingham was almost the 
intellectual centre of England ; and in nearly 
every branch of science and politics, as well 
as of art and manufacture, we are now reaping 
the benefits of the diligent researches and 
wise discussions that occurred in and out of 
the meeting place of the Lunar Society. It 
was the general character of this Society and 
its members, doubtless, even more than their 
sympathy with the French Revolution, though 
that was the avowed cause of the exploit, that 
induced the High Churchmen and other great 
people of the town to incite the mob to the 
disgraceful riots that took place on the anni- 
versary of the capture of the Bastille, in 1791, 
and of which Priestley was, in some respects, 
the chief victim. 

It can hardly be said that Priestley’s life 
was shortened by that catastrophe ; but what 
remained of it was saddened. The pamphlet 
whose title we have quoted at the head of this 
article shows eloquently and pungently how 
much he was injured by the treatment to 
which he was subjected. Substantial ex- 
pressions of sympathy came in from all his 
friends ; but pecuniarily, as well as in other 
ways, he was still a great sufferer. He went 
to Hackney as successor to Dr. Price, in the 
presidency of the Dissenting College there 
established ; but the annoyances that he con- 
tinued to receive from political and religious 
enemies soon induced him to seek rest in 
America. He went out, “a broken philo- 
sopher,” as he called himself, to Northumber- 
land, Pennsylvania, in 1794. There he wrote 
several more books, and there he died in 1804, 
at the age of seventy. 

We have occupied more space than we in- 
tended with a brief recapitulation of the main 
incidents in Priestley’s life. For that, how- 
ever, we may, perhaps, be excused, as it is to 
be feared that many well informed persons 
share the ignorance of one of our leading pub- 
lishers, who lately met an author's proposal 
that he should issue a new biography of the more 
than half-forgotten worthy by the startling 
question, “ Who was Priestley?” Prof. Huxley 
will answer that question at Birmingham 
to-day in vastly better terms than we could 
command, and Prof. Huxley’s panegyric will 
doubtless come as a revelation to many news- 
paper readers on Monday. The notable 
scientific man of the present day can hardly 
speak in too high praise of the notable 
scientific man of two generations ago. On 
Priestley's own admission, his researches, even 
in the science that he knew most about, were 
superficial, and his discoveries to a great 
extent accidental, Had he limited his field 





of study to a tenth of its actual dimensions, 
and devoted all his energies to the exploration 
of that smaller area, his work would, probably, 
have still seemed faulty in many ways to the 
exact critics of our own age. Distributing 
his powers so widely as he did, the faults were 
necessarily very numerous. But this should 
detract nothing from the honour paid to him. 
Perhaps it is hardly to be regretted. We could 
spare some of his school-books and some of 
his contributions to theological controversy. 
But probably the world is all the better for 
his dabbling, not only in electricity, optics, 
astronomy, and other branches of science, as 
well as in chemistry, but also in metaphysics, 
ethics, and politics, as well as in the physical 
sciences. Roger Bacon, Francis Bacon, and a 
host of other bold thinkers did the same, and 
Priestley may be named in the same breath 
with both the Bacons, Like them, for his own 
period, which is ours, he was a pioneer in a 
new quest after truth. The world of thought 
—theological, political, philosopbical, and 
scientific—was torpid when he began think- 
ing for himself. It must have been a strange 
thing to his neighbours, the kind friends who 
taught him the Shorter Catechism and so 
forth, that he should begin thinking for him- 
self. It need not be strange to us that he 
sometimes thought amiss. The marvel is that 
he thought so well. Of course, in much he 
was only the creature of his time. He could 
not break all the bonds that surrounded him 
as well as others. Great outside forces were 
at work which influenced him as well as 
others. But the bonds were to a notable 
extent broken, and the influences were wonder- 
fully productive. He became a leader of in- 
dependent thought in nearly all the channels 
of human progress, and we cannot be too 
grateful to him for the good work which he 
did, and for which but scant gratitude was 
accorded to him in his lifetime. 








CUSTOMS OF WAR. 

The Germans in France. By H. Sutherland 
Edwards. (Stanford.) 

THis book appears opportunely, as its subject 
is the theme of the Brussels Conference. We 
are apt to talk of the /aws of war, but, in point 
of fact, there is no such thing as a written code 
universally recognized by civilized nations. It 
would, therefore, be more correct to speak of the 
usages or the customs of war; and these usages 
and customs have been modified or changed 
from time to time as society has become more 
civilized and humane. Neither have they been 
nor are they now the same in different countries. 
For instance, in the time of Cromwell, it was 
the practice to put to death any garrison who 
sought to defend an untenable post. During 
the Franco-Prussian war, the Prussians con- 
tinually referred to a set of laws of war which 
have never yet been seen in print, and in ac- 
cordance with which the most severe measures 
were adopted with respect to any resistance 
which was not conducted in what Germans 
chose to consider an orthodox fashion. It 
is obvious that this refusal of the rights of 
belligerents to all who are not regularly or- 
ganized and be-tailored, tends to the advantage 
of that nation which has so completely absorbed 
into the regular army the whole of the man- 
hood of the country that it has no need of 
irregular forces. On the other hand, peoples 





who delay organizing resistance till the oy. 
break of hostilities, must suffer enormous} 
from the enforcement of Prussian principles 
Levies en masse and irregular troops ay 
the natural resources of the nation which j, 
invaded, while they are useless to that which 
is the invader. Prussia may be classed amop 
the offensive, England among the defensiy, 
nations. It is, therefore, our interest to cause 
if we can, the Prussian system to be greatly 
modified. There has been at different times 
much tall talk as to the course which ye 
should adopt were England invaded. It ha 
been said that the whole nation would rise gs 
one man, and that every house and hedge. 
row would be the scene of a conflict. Tf 
however, the invader were to announce that all 
combatants who were not uniformly clothed 
under the authority of the central govern. 
ment, and commanded by officers formally 
commissioned by the crown, would be treated 
as brigands, we fancy that the war-like jy. 
triotism of Englishmen would be much dimin. 
ished. 

To return to Mr. Edwards’s book. It is 
evident, from his personal experiences, that, 
individually, the Germans were humane and 
good-tempered even ; that they committed, as 
individuals, far fewer outrages than have 
hitherto been perpetrated in war ; and thatit 
was the system alone which was to be blamed, 
This system was, indeed, harsh, and based on an 
exaggerated idea of the rights of the Germans 
as conquerors, and on utter indifference to the 
feelings of the conquered ; while, at the same 
time, many of the Prussian unwritten laws of 
war may be justified by absolute necessity 
and a due regard for the lives and well being 
of Prussian soldiers. Let us examine a few 
of the usages in question. It is revolting 
to learn that when the Crown Prince of 
Prussia returned to his quarters after the 
conclusion of the fight at Sédan, the inhabit- 
ants of the village were ordered to illuminate 
their windows in honour of their countrymen’s 
defeat. The practice of bombarding those 
portions of a town inhabited by the citizens 
has been condemned as barbarous, and with 
justice. If the garrison is strong, the governor 
resolute, and the inhabitants patriotic, a bom- 
bardment inflicts useless cruelties ; but ifthe 
garrison is weak, the governor feeble in cha- 
racter, and the civil population turbulent and 
unpatriotic, then a constant rain of shells is 
calculated to cause such a pressure to be 
brought upon the authorities, that they are 
induced to surrender long before there is any 
military reason for giving up the struggle. In 
such a case there is more destruction of 
property and more terror than actual loss of 
life, and a gain to humanity is, on the whole, 
the result. This is obvious, for if a fortress 
resists to the last, a bloody series of siege 
operations will be followed by a still more 
bloody assault. It is, however, questionable 
whether the commander of a besieging force 
has a moral right to try the experiment of 4 
bombardment in order to test the quality of 
the governor, garrison, and inhabitants. With 
respect to the Franc-Tireurs and their treat 
ment by the Germans, much has been writtel 
on both sides of the question. There is 0° 
doubt that some of the Free-shooters were real 
patriots, while it is, at the same time, certall 
that many were mere ruffians, who only 
became Franc-Tireurs in order that they 
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might gratify their propensities to plunder, 
and that they were guilty of most horrible 
outrages on both the enemy and their own 
countrymen. The Prussians required that all 
these armed opponents should carry papers 
showing that they belonged to some or- 

nized corps; that their uniform should be 
recognizable at gun-shot distance ; and that 
such uniform should not be easily got rid of. 

Concerning this last requirement the Prussians 
were not, however, stringent. It may seem 
hard that a man must go to the tailor for a 
dress and a clerk for papers before he can be 
permitted to take part in the defence of his 
native land; but a little consideration will 
show that the Prussians had reason on their 
side. Macaulay has told us how the insurgent 
Irish peasant, in the seventeenth century, could 
in a moment obliterate all indications of his 
occupation ; and it is not to be tolerated that a 
civilian, wearing say merely a scarf for uniform, 
should conceal a short carbine and the said 
sash under his blouse or great-coat, penetrate 
the enemy’s line of sentries, hide himself 
behind a hedge, shoot an officer, and, if in 
danger of capture, suddenly assume his scarf, 
and claim to be treated as a_ belligerent. 
Neither is it reasonable that, taking advantage 
of the fact that their distinctive marks could not 
be perceived at a short distance, a body of 
imegular troops should, in practically civilian 
garb, gather close to an enemy’s post, and 
suddenly pour in a volley on it. Were such 
practices allowed, it would be inevitable that 
the enemy should, as a matter of precaution, 
fire on every male within range. Besides, the 
remedy is simple and easy. In every well- 
ordered State there are regularly organized 
corps which the patriot can join, on the under- 
standing that he is to be free as soon as the 
war terminates. Mr. Edwards goes much 
more deeply into the matter than we can do; 
indeed, we have only touched on two of the 
points concerning which there has been con- 
troversy. We cannot follow him further, and we 
shall now devote a few lines toaconsideration of 
that part of the book before us which, in a 
sketchy but instructive manner, records some 
of the author’s observations and experiences 
during the campaign. Speaking of the destruc- 
tive effect of modern fire-arms, Mr. Edwards 
says :-— 

“This pleasing delusion that they have killed 
many men, when all they have done has been to 
fire many shots, is, I believe, very common with 
soldiers, The fact, however, is, that with each 
new improvement in fire-arms the number of shots 
fired to each man hit becomes greater. In primi- 
tive times, when men fought hand to hand, every 
blow told; then arrows were introduced, and, 
fired from afar, proved less fatal, blow for blow, 
then clubs used at close quarters; and, to jump 
to modern times, the infantry of the present day, 
with chassepots and needle-guns, do not kill so 
many men with the same number of shots as the 
infantry of the last century with the old-fashioned 
musket, With the old musket it was calculated 
that one bullet in sixty was effective. With the 
needle-gun the German papers say that, in the last 
war, one shot in 250 killed or wounded. The 
explanation of this seeming anomaly is, I suppose, 
that, as arms become more perfect, troops open 
teat a greater distance, and make a greater use 
of entrenchments and all sorts of cover, natural 
and artificial.” 


In speaking of the moral causes of the 
defeat of the French, Mr. Edwards maintains 
that it was the Prussian drill sergeant rather 









than the Prussian schoolmaster to whom the 
credit must be given; for, as he observes, if 
“the schoolmaster decided battles, the Saxon 
schoolmaster ought to have been victorious in 
1866, for the Saxons are the best educated 
persons in Germany, and the Russians ought 
never to have held their ground against any 
description of European troops.” Again, it 
has been alleged that the system of substitutes 
was injurious to the French army; but “it was 
precisely of substitutes, of re-enlisted men, 
that the Zouaves Chasseurs, and other picked 
regiments (‘regiments of élite,’ as Moltke called 
them in awarding to them special praise), were 
mainly composed.” In conclusion, we would 
observe that all who wish to obtain an accu- 
rate acquaintance with the Franco-Prussian 
war, and especially to appreciate the motives 
which governed the treatment of the van- 
quished by the victors, should read Mr. 
Sutherland Edwards's able and interesting 
although unpretending book. 








The Birds of Aristophanes. Translated into 
English Verse, with Introduction, Notes, 
and Appendices, by Benjamin Hall Ken- 
nedy, D.D. (Macmillan & Co.) 

ANOTHER instance of a strong man not 

knowing his weak point! If there is one 

thing in the world that, we should imagine, 

Aristophanes requires in his translators, and 

one thing which Dr. Kennedy certainly 

lacks, it is fun. What could have induced 
the Cambridge scholar to make this summer- 
sault into an arena where only nimbler acrobats 
are fitted to excel? The Philistines put 
out Samson’s eyes before they made him 

“show off” to the boys and girls at Gaza; 

and Dr. Kennedy was scarcely less blind 

when he rushed into print with this dull trans- 
lation of ‘The Birds,’ 

To begin with, for whom is this book 
intended? It cannot be for scholars; for the 
Greek character is carefully excluded from the 
text, even to the extent of entirely obscuring 
the possible play on such words as vépos and 
vouos, by writing the two in English letters 
(as is done consistently throughout) and with 
a very ludicrous effect. It cannot be meant for 
the mere ignoramus, for the Appendices, and 
indeed the Introduction, pre-suppose a consider- 
able familiarity with the history and literature 
of the age of the Peloponnesian war, and, 
oddly enough, an Appendix (B) actually gives 
us a syllabus of various readings. It cannot 
be meant as a “crib” to help the ‘“ weaker 
vessels” of the Schools and Classical Tripos ; 
for in the severest and most obscure passages 
the great scholar allows himself more licence 
than the feeble plodder could be content with. 
For whom is it meant, and who are expected 
to buy it? We can only suppose that Dr. 
Kennedy, too, is ambitious of joining that 
benevolent band of gentlemen who have 
graciously vouchsafed to bring out a series 
of “Ancient Classics for English Readers”; 
and that in company with Mr. Collins, Mr. 
Donne, and Mr. Anthony Trollope, he comes 
forward as a caterer for the young ladies 
of Girton College, or the young gentlemen 
who hereafter shall not be required to take in 
Greek for their Little Go. 

We cannot but regret, even deeply regret, 
that a scholar of Dr. Kennedy’s calibre should 
have produced such a nondescript volume. 





Of course it betrays its author's learning at 
every page; of course there could, by no 
conceivable chance, be such a thing as a mis- 
translation,—“ faultily faultless” it may well 
be styled ; and we might aptly go on with the 
quotation, “icily regular, splendidly null!” 
In fact, the Greek Professor is all there; but 
what has become of Aristophanes ? 

But let us proceed to a more particular 
examination of the volume. It is dedicated 
to the late Lord Lytton, in a graceful Latin 
inscription, not unworthy of the author or of 
him to whom it is offered. Then follows 
a Preface, in the shape of a letter to the 
present Lord, in which the doctor drops the 
hint that his “wish has been to produce a 
translation of ‘The Birds’ which may be agree- 
able to the taste of English readers, and 
make the genius of Aristophanes and the 
character of his age more familiar to their 
minds.” Next we have an Introduction of 
64 pages, touching on all the chief points 
of controversy which cluster round Aristo- 
phanes and his works : the origin of the Greek 
drama, the political importance of the old 
comedy, the various theories that have been 
put forth regarding ‘The Birds,’ the mutila- 
tion of the Herme and the expedition to 
Sicily, the structure of a Greek theatre, and 
the assignment of the various parts to the 
several actors. All this is done by the hand 
of a master, who has a marvellous wealth of 
information and a huge fund of reading to 
draw from, but one who expects a great deal 
from his readers. Let not the tyro think he 
will get all he wants in these pages; yet no 
scholar can read them without profit, even 
though he may be quite unwilling to accept 
Dr. Kennedy’s new and somewhat improbable 
theory of this play, which adds another to the 
number of those which have appeared before 
only to go down into silence. His notion, 
however, may be given in his own words :— 
“This, in short,” he says, “we venture to 
regard as the political characteristic of ‘The 
Birds’: it is meant to be an antidote to the re- 
ligious fanaticism which was the bane of Athens 
at that time.” For our parts, we believe 
that there is almost as little in this theory 
as in Mr. Symonds’s somewhat shallow notion. 
The fact is, Schlegel, with the true poetic and 
critical insight, was wiser than all the mere 
theory-mongers old and new. He saw that 
great poets are moved unconsciously by great 
inspirations, and that they simply have no 
theory; they write “as the spirit moves them.” 
It is the small man and the man of routine, 
the man who is what his “pastors and 
masters,” his books and his researches, have 
made him, who must needs “draw out his 
plan” before he begins, like a dull preacher, 
who is nowhere without his “heads.” Never- 
theless, to the profoundly learned nothing is 
so delightful as having a theory to demolish. 
It necessitates the display of complete mastery 
of the subject under dispute in all its bearings, 
and, more delicious still, it implies the setting 
up of another theory on the ruins of that 
which is to be destroyed. For our parts, we 
are content with the ruins, and prefer reading 
our Aristophanes, as pietists do their Bibles, 
‘without note or comment,” to being bored 
by Kerst’s ‘ Allegory,’ or the dilletantism of 
Mr. Symonds. 

When we come to Dr, Kennedy’s transla- 
tion, we are struck at the first glance by the 
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evident confusion of mind which the learned 
Professor had got into, when he sent his book 
to the printers. There are stage directions, in 
italics, of course, then the text, then some notes 
in small type, then beneath these some more 
notes in a different type. When we look at 
the stage directions we find that they are 
hopelessly meagre, and for all the aid they 
give, the very first two lines would be 
absolutely unintelligible to the general reader. 
But then come in the supplementary second 
set of notes, and these help out the stage 
directions, though why one set should not 
have sufficed, it is difficult to see. But how 
about the first notes in smaller type? Will 
it be believed that they are actually notes in- 
tended to clear up the obscurities in Dr. 
Kennedy’s own translation? We give the 
first two lines as they stand, with the small 
type notes beneath them. Comment is quite 
unnecessary :— 
EvVELPIvDES. 
Straight, where the tree stands out—is that the track ? 
[To the jay. 
PEITHETAIRUS. 
Plague take you! mine again is croaking back. 


1, Straight, &c. (do you bid me take the straight road where 
the tree is visible?) 2. Plague take you (may you burst), Mine 
(this crow). 


On a nearer inspection of these notes it 
appears that the first set are always meant to 
explain the English, and the second set uswally 
to explain the Greek, care being taken, how- 
ever, to keep out of view 

—that funny type 
They get up well at Leipzig. 

Even cofciv must be printed sobein, and 
tpoxidos is “called in Greek ‘trochilos’ 
(from ‘trech-,’ to run),” not to notice other 
absurdities of a like nature. Nor does the 
execution of the mere translator's task by any 
manner of means make amends for the defec- 
tive execution and want of common sense and 
judgment in the other parts. We hold that 
mo ancient author has been so happy in his 
translators as Aristophanes. Mr. Rogers's tran- 
slation of ‘ The Clouds’ is simply unapproach- 
able, and his version of ‘The Peace’ is hardly 
at all below the other in merit, the defects 
of the original being answerable for whatever 
comparative deficiency there may be in the 
English poem. The ‘ Plutus,’ translated by Sir 
D. Sanford in Blackwood some years ago, 
almost deserves to take rank even with Mr. 
Rogers's plays ; and as to Mr. Frere’s versions 
of the ‘Acharnians,’ ‘Knights,’ and ‘Birds,’ 
we are at a loss to understand what “ English 
readers” can want more than is given to 
them in those wonderful works of art. Dr. 
Kennedy names no one of these his rivals ; 
bat, as Mr. Frere’s ‘ Aristophanes,’ after being 
@ very scarce volume for thirty years, was 
published lately, and is now accessible to all, 
the appearance of the new version of ‘The 
Birds’ can only be accepted as a throwing 
down of the gauntlet which can hardly be 
allowed to lie long undisturbed. 

There can be only one opinion upon the 
question how Dr. Kennedy comes out of the 
comparison with Mr. Frere which he has been 
ill advised enough to invite. In command of 
English, in the sense of humour, in harmonious 
versification, in graceful turns of expression, 
above all, in lyrical power, the Professor of 
Greek is immeasurably inferior to the diplo- 
matist ; and a few specimens of the way in 
which each has done his work will suffice to 





show that we have not put the case at all too 
strongly. When the Hoopoe is about to make 
his appearance from the back of the scenes, 
Aristophanes makes him say, before he comes 
in— 
avovye THY VAHY, iv ELEAOw OTE. 

Dr. Kennedy, with dreary accuracy, tran- 
slates— 

Open the greenwood, that I may come forth. 
Frere of course avoids this baldness by simply 
rendering— 

Open the door, I say; let me go forth. 
The probability is that there lurks some 
allusion under the word vAyv ; but Dr. Ken- 
nedy would, we fear, condemn as a vulgarism 
any such version as— 
Unsport the oak, and let me out of this! 
A little further on, Euelpides remarks upon 
the Hoopoe’s plumage, and the following tame 
colloquy, according to Dr. Kennedy, ensues :— 
Evetr. You’re Tereus, are you? bird or peacock, 
which ? 

Hoopog. A bird am I. 
EvELP. Where are your feathers then ? 
Hoopor. They’re fallen off. 
EvELpP. Was that from some disease ? 
Contrast this with the sharpness, rapidity, and 
drollery of Mr. Frere :-— 
Ev. What! are you Tereus? Are you a bird—or what? 
Hoo. A bird! 
Ev. 
Hoo. Gone! 
Ev. In consequence of an illness? 
Dr. Kennedy’s “‘ Was that from some disease ?” 
is what Mr. Carlyle would call “ vapid as long 
decanted small beer”; all the slyness of the 
original is lost in the poverty of the English. 

Take another instance: Meton the Geometer 
is introduced as a representative humbug, look- 
ing out for a job in the way of surveying and 
engineering in the new Bird city. He comes 
before Peithetairus charged with his instru- 
ments and apparatus, and is passed through 
his examination, and tries to make out a good 
case for himself. Here is Dr. Kennedy’s 
account of the interview :— 


PeitH. And, in heaven’s name, who are you ? 

MET. Meton I, 
To Hellas and Kolonus known. 
PEITH. 

What are they ? 

MET. Rules for measuring the atmosphere. 
For instance, all the atmosphere in shape 

Ts like a stove, as near as can be ; so 

When I my lineal fix, and from above 

Insert a pair of flexible compasses— 

You comprehend ? 
PEITH. 


It is difficult to understand how anything 
so sleepy and tame could have been made out 
of the original, which Mr. Frere, translating 
at least as literally, has filled with so much 
life and brightness as he has done in the 
following lines. Peithetairus asking, “ But 
these articles, what are they meant for?” 
Meton replies— 


These are—Jnstruments / 
An atmospherical geometrical scale, 
First, you must understand, that the atmosphere 
Is form’d,—in a manner,—altogether,—partly, 
In the fashion of a furnace, or a funnel ; 
I take this circular arc, with the moveable arm, 
And so, by shifting it round, till it coincides 
At the angle ;—you understand me ! 
PEITH. Not in the least ; 
Met. [I obtain a true division, with the quadrature 
Of the equilateral circle.—Here, I trace 
Yon market place, in the centre, with the streets,— 
Converging inwards,—! and the roads, diverging,—! 
From the circular wall, without,—! like solar rays 
From the circular circumference of the sun.— 


Then where are all your feathers? 


And these, 


I do not comprehend. 





—_" 

But it is when the Greek Professor tries 
hand at lyrics that he is most dismally 
successful ; all sense and grammar are lo, 
and a mere jumble of ugly words is 


into a set of rhymes which positively copy 
What can be made of th 


no meaning. 
following !— 
Near the Shadowfeet are certain shoals, 
Where the dirty Sokrates charms souls, 
The spirit that left his living frame 
To gaze at there, Peisander came, 
Camel-lamb as victim carried, 
Cut its throat, and near it tarried 
As Odysseus did of old ; 
Suddenly from beneath the mould, 
Of the camel’s blood to sup, 
He saw Cherephon the bat come up.— 

It is in vain to add three pages of foot-not 
to explain rubbish like this,—it is me, 
gibberish, neither more or less. In Aristo. 
phanes it is not gibberish. It 7s ludicroy 
nonsense, which is a very different thing — 
nonsense with some point in it; and it is the 
point which Dr. Kennedy exactly most entirely 
obscures. Let any competent scholar, with his 
Aristophanes in his hand, compare Dr. Kep. 
nedy’s lines with the following version from 
Mr. Frere, and let him say which of the two 
more nearly represents the Greek original, As 
to which of the two will be likely to prov 
more “agreeable to the taste of English 
readers,” we may leave that question to such 
English readers themselves :— 

Beyond the navigable seas, 
Amongst the fierce Antipodes, 
There lies a lake, obscure and holy, 
Lazy, deep, and melancholy, 
Solitary, secret, hidden, 

Where baths and washing are forbidden. 
Socrates, beside the brink, 
Summons from the murky sink 
Many a disembodied ghost ; 

And Peisander reach’d the coast 
To raise the spirit, that he lost ; 
With a victim, strange and new, 

A gawky Camel, which he slew 
Like Ulysses !—Whereupon 

The grizly sprite of Cherephon 
Flitted round him ; and appeared 
With his eyebrows and his beard, 
Like a grim infernal fowl, 

Half a Vampyre, half an Owl! 

As to the allusions in the passage, the 
personalities, and the double entendres, whether 
we read them in the Greek or the English, in 
either case we require explanatory notes to 
clear up the difficulties; but in one of these 
versions the English is inexplicable, and s0 
far from helping us to understand the Greek, 
it leaves it harder than it found it. 

No man laying any claim to scholarship in 
England could venture to speak without rever- 
ence of the Cambridge Professor. As a man 
of learning and varied accomplishments, he 
has few equals in Europe ; as a trainer of the 
academical intellect, pur et simple, he has 
never been surpassed by any pedagogue in the 
history of the world. Very few Grecians in Eng- 
land are fit to compare with him, and all might 
be content to sit at his feet for many an hour, 
sure of hearing something worth the listening 
to. But we do sincerely regret that such 4 
man should have committed the mistake of 
trying that which he is not fit for, and should 
have jeopardized his high reputation by a pub- 
lication by which a much smaller personage 
would have gained nothing. A great musician 
may be supreme in his own line, unapproach- 
able as a theorist, divine as a composer, and yet 
not able to play the violin. Why should Dr. 
Kennedy think he can play the violin? Is 
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So 
Aristophanes a less perfect instrument? With 
gli due respect for a great scholar, we must 
take leave to warn him against repeating this 
foolish experiment ; let him leave to others, 
perchance his inferiors, work for which his 
pius is not suited. That he should have 
ublished one such translation may be con- 
doned : it is partly his fault and partly, per- 
haps, the fault of those worst of enemies, his 

ticular friends ; but to do the like a second 
time will be all his own fault. 








Christian Dogmatics: a Text-Book for Aca- 
demical Instruction and Private Study. By 
J. J. Van Oosterzee, D.D. Translated from 
the Dutch by J. W. Watson and M. J. 
Evans. (Hodder & Stoughton.) 

THERE are two ways of presenting theology, 

the analytic and the synthetic. In the one, 

materials are carefully gathered out of the 

Scriptures, and stated either with reference to 

the writers and their times, or without chrono- 

logical sequence ; in the other, they are given 
together in a systematic form, irrespective of 
the various periods and authors to which the 
component particulars belong; or, at least, 
with a very subordinate reference to them. 

In the former case, the science is seen only in 

the progression, development, and individuality 

of its parts: the different compartments and 
walls of the edifice appear in it separately. 

In the latter, the whole building is viewed 

in compact unity: the structure stands out 

entire. Though advantages belong to both 
methods of treatment, those of the ana- 
lytic greatly preponderate. In other words, 

Biblical theology commends itself in pre- 


ference to systematic, because it shows the 
gradations and distinctions that mark the 
sacred authors, with the relative value of their 


productions—the characteristic subjectivity 
and standpoint of inspired men living at 
different times. It exemplifies best the de- 
velopment of truth, whereas the lumping 
together of the mass, however skilfully or 
artificially executed, conceals the diversities 
observable among men who thought and wrote 
amid diversified influences. Yet the latter 
way has been most followed. It has found 
favour with the advocates of creeds and con- 
fessions. Students of theology are saved 
trouble when they get a system ready made, 
in harmony with their prepossessions, fit for 
immediate use, agreeable to formularies which 
they are required to sign. But systematic 
bodies of divinity have not their old repute, 
though, even when composed in Latin, 
their very ponderousness and minuteness at- 
tracts the admiration of the youthful mind 
tishing into the wide field of knowledge 
with fresh ardour. The great encyclopedia 
draws into its vortex the embryo preacher, 
filling his understanding with multifarious 
dogmas. It goes down into particulars 
where conjecture prevails; and conjecture 
8 catching even against good taste or be- 
yond decency’s limits. The unknown into 
Which the speculative theologian peeps with 
oo curious gaze, feeds a fancy that ought 
to be restrained. It is well, therefore, 
that the old Latin systems of divinity are 
tow all but discarded. Hard, dry, hair- 
iplitting, tedious, they are monuments 
of wasted energy—the works of dull yet 
‘amest men, who tried to confine all 





theology within their understandings without 
perceiving the relative value of the various 
Scriptures composing the Bible. It is well 
that the tomes of Petrus v. Mastricht, Cam- 
pegius Vitringa, B. Pictet, and J. F. Stapfer, 
should now be curiosities of literature; to- 
gether with Richard Baxter’s ‘ Methodus,’ 
notwithstanding its difference of character; 
though the ‘Institutio Theologiz’ of Francis 
Turrettin was reprinted at Edinburgh as late 
as 1847, under the auspices of old-fashioned 
divines. We willingly dispense with Bishop 
Beveridge’s Thesaurus; but Calvin’s ‘ Insti- 
tutes,’ an epoch-making production, the in- 
fluence of which has been so far-reaching and 
excellencies so marked, still holds a high place. 
Since Calvin’s masterpiece, the most con- 
spicuous book in this department is Schleier- 
macher’s ‘Der Christliche Glaube,’ first 
published in 1821, 1822, opening up a new 
path, by presenting feeling as the religious 
organ ; next to which in value may be put 
De Wette’s ‘Dogmatik’; for Twesten, the 
former’s successor in Berlin, though capable 
of excellent work in this department, has 
deviated from his master’s path, and published 
but a fragment. The Lectures of Hill, Dick, 
and Wardlaw are redolent of the atmosphere, 
tinctured with Calvinism, in which they were 
produced ; while the Dogmatics of Chalmers 
searcely rise higher than those of Jonathan 
Edwards. Augustinism has held the West in 
rigid chains, which cannot be broken in a 
day. Roman Catholic thevlogical literature, 
too, is amply supplied with text-books and 
systems, some of which descend to questions 
that shock the pure mind. In this respect 
they far outstrip the slight allusions occasion- 
ally found in the productions of Protestants 
belonging to the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries. The ‘Theologia Moralis et Dog- 
matica,’ for example, of Peter Dens, printed 
at Maynooth in 1832, has disgraceful pages 
in the ‘Tractatus de Matrimonio’ of the 
seventh volume. It is reprehensible enough 
to observe the elder Mastricht discussing the 
question, An corruptio originalis propagetur 
per traducem seminalem, and Turrettin in like 
manner devoting several pages to the same ; 
but these are venial compared with Dens’s 
details. Yet the latter was archpresbyter of 
the Metropolitan Church at Mechlin, and 
president of the Seminary. 

In following the synthetic method, it is 
very difficult to make due allowance for the 
results of historic criticism. The phases of 
primitive Christianity are liable to be merged 
in one image. All early Christian forms 
of development fade out of sight. When 
the Epistles of St. Paul and St. James, the 
Apocalypse and the fourth Gospel, the Epistle 
to the Hebrews and that to the Romans, are 
co-ordinated as a common source whence the 
same system of doctrine may be derived, a 
true estimate of the New Testament can 
scarcely be got. The various doctrinal ideas 
embodied in the earliest Christian writings, 
the precise standpoints of the apostle of the 
Gentiles and of the Jewish apostles, the 
antagonism of parties and their gradual 
blending into one comprehensive Catholic 
Church, are well - nigh obliterated, however 
important to modern investigation. The 
analytic method is the only one that does 
justice to the individuality of the writers in 
connexion with their respective tendencies of 





thought. According as Christian theology 
was progressive or retrogressive it can note the 
fact and specify its place in history. But the 
lovers of creeds will probably prefer the synthetic 
method, as more useful for polemic purposes. 
They will look upon its consistency with the 
idea of Scripture as an organic whole, dictated, 
or at least superintended, by the Holy Spirit, 
without dreaming of anything else than 
harmony among authors communicating an 
absolute religion. 

Prof. Van OUosterzee is a moderate divine 
of the Dutch Church, whose book con- 
trasts favourably with most of its prede- 
cessors in the same department. It is not 
an elaborate treatise on Christian doctrine, 
but a text-book for academic instruction and 
private study. The plan is comprehensive. 
After four introductory chapters discussing the 
character, sources, history, and claims of 
Christian dogmatics, the writer divides his 
material into two parts, which he terms the 
Apologetic foundation and the Dogmatic 
superstructure, respectively. These again are 
separated into chapters and divisions of 
chapters. One of the most useful things is 
the literature at the close of each section, 
while the points for inquiry call attention to 
matters requiring fuller treatment. 

In some respects the author has departed 
from the rigid orthodoxy embodied in the old 
treatises on systematic theology. Thus he 
distinguishes between the Bible and the Word 
of God, holding that the word is in the Bible; 
advocates degrees and limitations of inspi- 
ration, rejecting the absolute infallibility of 
the sacred writers in every particular, and 
asserting a number of real contradictions in 
Scripture. Original sin he regards not as 
original guilt, but a hereditary taint, which 
becomes actually “‘the ground of condemnation 
only when and in so far as it shows itself in a 
personal transgression of the law.” In other 
respects he is an orthodox Calvinist, who 
inclines, though with some hesitation, to hold 
even the endless punishment, of the wicked. 
The spirit of the writer is good. The book, 
however, is too long and diffuse. Dr. Van 
Oosterzee has read extensively. He has a 
pretty full knowledge of the subject and its 
literature ; but he is far from being a profound 
or accurate thinker. He is trammelled by his 
system. In regard to the Old Testament, he 
is specially untrustworthy ; his guides, Keil, 
Delitzsch, Lange, Hengstenberg, and such 
like, being none of the best. It is wrong to 
attribute to the book of Daniel an expectation 
of the time when the Messiah will appear, 
suffer, and die ; and a violation of every right 
principle of interpretation to give many 
Messianic prophecies a fulfilment constantly 
going on until the consummation of the ages. 
Nor can we suppose that the author’s acquaint- 
ance with the New Testament is satisfactory, for 
evidences of the contrary appear in every page. 
The man who has no doubt that a personal 
Antichrist will yet arise before the close of 
the world’s history, can hardly be a critical 
theologian. The value of the work lies in its 
literary references, which are tolerably full, to 
the exclusion, however, of English books, which 
the author, like most Dutchmen and Germans 
too, all but ignores. We cannot say that the 
subject is advanced in his hands. He has not 
considered it in the best lights, but has rather 
traversed it in a sensible way, under the guid 
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ance of the standards or confessions of his 
church. He is not insensible to difficulties, 
but gets over them with ease, though aware of 
the fact that they involve others which he 
does not treat of. As a text-book for students, 
the work is too large. Upwards of eight 
hundred well-filled pages become wearisome. 
‘We have observed a want of accuracy as well 
as of precise statement, which can only be 
accounted for by the author's reliance on 
others, without personal verification. Thus, 
in stating Reinhard’s definition of religion, he 
presents nothing more than the one-half or 
objective side. The subjective one, “ cognitio 
Dei quam aliquis habet et studium ipsi pla- 
cendi,” is suppressed. Nor is Schleiermacher 
fully or fairly represented, who refrains from 
the use of the word “ religion,” and employs 
instead Glaubensart or Glaubensweise. So, 
too, Kant’s definition of religion is inexact, 
for ‘‘the acknowledgment of our duties 
towards the law of God” does not properly 
represent the words “die Erkenntniss unserer 
Pflichten als giéttlicher Gebote,” or, “ die 
Vorstellung des Sittengesetzes als des Willens 
Gottes.” Surely also the most useful work of 
Bretschneider, ‘Systematische Entwickelung 
aller in der Dogmatik vorkommenden Begriffe,” 
which reached a fourth edition in the life- 
time of the author, deserved more than the 
citation of two words in its title. It displays 
great learning and ability, though written by 
one who is strangely called here a rationalistic 
supernaturalist. Among positive mistakes we 
observe, that the year of J. D. Michaelis’s 
death is given as 1760, instead of 1791, and 
Robert Barclay’s as 1676, for 1690. In most 
cases, however, Dr. Van Oosterzee does justice 
to those who do not see with his eyes, as is 
exemplified by his notice of Rothe. With all 
its shortcomings, and they are many, his book 
is much superior to the heavy work of Hodge 
on Systematic Theology, where all questions are 
settled on the basis of a narrow Calvinism that 
rejects luminous views if they happen not to 
coincide with the Westminster Confession. 








ANCIENT CHARTERS. 


Fac-similes of Ancient Charters in the British 
Museum. (Published by Order of the 
Trustees. ) 

(First Notice.) 

THE five-and-forty years which have elapsed 

since the late John Kemble edited for the now 

extinct Historical Society his ‘Codex Diplo- 
maticus Aevi Saxonici’ have witnessed strange 
revolutions in the science of the Paleographer. 

While awarding to the indefatigable and truly 

learned editor praise and honour for what was 

in his days a vast and meritorious stride in the 
art of illustrating history by a series of more or 
less authentic préces justificatives, we must 
not shut our eyes to shortcomings which 
deprive that series, as reproduced, of the 
greater interest it would have possessed had 
it been compiled in a more systematic and 
uniform manner. Kemble found, before he 
had advanced very far with his work, that it 
was a vast and perplexing one ; and in his en- 
deavours to narrow its limits he had recourse 
to several plans hardly consistent with good 
editing. For example, he curtailed many 
charters of their boundary clauses, frequently 
reproducing a Latin document with the un- 
warrantable omission of the only Saxon words 





in it, its list of landgemeru or bounds,—a defect 
which he endeavoured to rectify in the later 
volumes of his work. He inserted numerals, 
but not always with the happiest effect, into 
many of the manifestly defective dates to 
make them harmonize with the events they 
illustrated ; he arranged the spellings of the 
proper names of personages to make them 
agree with a standard he had evolved from 
his acquaintance with Saxon diplomacy ; and 
stigmatized many charters with the brand of 
suspicion upon grounds too unstable to bear 
strict investigation. While striving after con- 
gruity, he fell into the very opposite error, that 
of printing some of his charters in extenso and 
others in contractions, while a third series 
occupies a kind of middle place between the 
two classes. But in spite of these and other 
weak points, mainly due to the eclectic nature 
of his undertaking, his work will outlive this 
and many a future age; and, as we shall 
presently endeavour to show, it has had some 
influence upon the volume just issued by the 
Trustees of the British Museum. 

Fortunately, or perhaps unfortunately, 
according as we incline to believe that 
Kemble could not or could have pronounced 
with authority upon the genuineness of the 
few remains of Saxon charter-writings yet 
extant, photography had not then sprung into 
being, and we are now, practically for the 
first time, called upon to pronounce an opinion 
upon the only fasciculus of perfect fac-similes 
of manuscripts that as yet has been pro- 
duced by its aid. In saying this we 
are not unmindful of the labours of the 
Palzographical Society, which was founded 
last year by some gentlemen in the Depart- 
ment of Manuscripts of the British Museum, 
and which has already issued its first 
year’s work in the shape of an interesting 
series of ancient writings and ornamental 
calligraphy. Nor are we willing to forget the 
occasional illustrations of medizeval manuscripts 
that the editors of the series published 
under the direction of the Master of the 
Rolls, and several of the societies and asso- 
ciations mainly devoted to the study of 
archeology, have presented to their readers 
and subscribers. Truly scientific paleography 
has taken up an improved position among us 
within the last few years, and this, curiously 
enough, is due in a great measure to addi- 
tional facilities for combining the productions 
of the photographer and the lithographic 
printer. Without their aid, the labours of a 
science which depends, as it were, upon the 
turnings and shapings of a few letters could 
never have found a trustworthy exponent 
of its conclusions, In this case, as well as 
in many others, the ethical and theoretical 
depend, so to speak, for their very being upon 
the practical and mechanical. There is not 
the least doubt that photography, taken in the 
abstract, is the best and only perfect means of 
reproducing these ancient deeds, but there at 
once arises the difficult question of multiplica- 
tion of copies. There can but be one answer 
given by those who have the opportunity of 
witnessing comparative labours upon the same 
pictorial subject, that of all the processes of 
printing which derive their origin or depend 
mainly upon photography, the positive upon 
paper rendered sensitive by nitrate of silver 
is the only process combining accuracy of detail 
with perfection of reproduction, and preserva- 





——. 
tion of halftones or lowerings of shade 
necessary for a finished picture. Even thege 
for such subjects as handwriting, are apt to 
become out of focus and hazy at the margi 
so that it is better to divide the subject into 
portions and take pictures of each, which ‘cay 
be afterwards united, than to attempt, as jg 
only too frequently the case, to take the 
subject with too small an allowance of margin 
in the negative plate. The dread of silver 
pictures perishing or fading is an idle one 
when the work has been entrusted to a good 
workman. Next in order of value, and 
possessing the powerful attraction of cheap. 
ness, are the various carbonic or pigment 
processes, rejoicing in the names of heliotype, 
autotype (by which method this volume of 
fac-similes has been prepared), and many 
another type; all, however, fall under the 
generic title of photo-lithographs, whether the 
matrix from which copies are printed be of 
stone, metal or gelatine, and they labour under 
this difficulty, that there is an intermediate 
manipulatory process involved which cannot 
improve, and more often than not impairs, the 
intensely delicate translations found only in 
the productions of the silver process. All 
other photographic processes, where the work 
requires after-revision with a pen, are plainly 
unsuited for such fac-similes, and the old 
practice of executing such exemplars of ancient 
writings is not to be tolerated for a single 
moment when we can obtain such faithful and 
accurate reproductions as the Trustees of the 
British Museum have brought out. It is, 
perhaps, to be regretted, that a few copies 
of each charter were not developed by the 
positive silver process before the negative 
plates were handed over to the printing. 
press, where the mechanism of human in- 
genuity lords it over the simple spirit of a 
more than human chemistry, alone able to work 
the wonders of perfect rehabilitation. Even 
where the manual fac-simile shows to most 
advantage, that is, in the coloured pages of 
illuminated manuscripts executed by the best 
masters of the modern revival, there is 
feebleness and an absence of that spirit 
which so prominently stamps the archetypal 
production of the medizval miniator. with 
glories all its own. This failing strength all 
the brilliancy of colouring is powerless to hide, 
and we question whether a good silver positive, 
with a careful description of the colouring 
appended, does not teach more to the eye edu- 
cated by a course of sun-pictures than does 
the coloured lithograph. 

Passing from this subject, which indeed 
deserves separate treatment, to an examina 
tion of the transcendently interesting series of 
seventeen charters, ranging over a period of 
about a hundred and sixty years, but little 
removed, at the commencement, from the date 
commonly received for the advent of the 
writer’s art to our land, and selected by the 
British Museum for reproduction solely on 
account of decay, which, at least in most of 
them, threatens to be progressive, we are 
struck by the variety of handwriting which 
appears, as it were, to characterize each one of 
these documents. There is the capital or 
uncial, with words run together as in the 
oldest classical manuscripts, only differing 
from these by their better shape, not as then 
degraded by transference to a foreign country; 
the later uncial, with words separated; the 
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cursive hand, termed Lombardicor Mzso-Gothic, | granted by Bishop Leutherius, is ascribed by | here, as there can be no reason why the name 


but really of purely native style, charged to 
the full with peculiar ligatures or arbitrary 
combinations of letters, and the earliest and 
simplest forms of contractions and abbrevia- 
tions; the monastic or book-hand; and the 
court, or free and running hand, which 
developed into the charter hand of succeeding 
centuries, as contrasted with the large Gothic 
hand, which runs riot in the massive musical 
service-books of the twelfth and three succeed- 
ing centuries. The languages employed by 
the notaries and scribes of the Saxon dynasty 
were two :—Latin and Anglo-Saxon, or Earliest 
English, as some of its students love to call it. 
We must bear in mind that each of these was to 
the scribes a living language, the one imported 
and literary, the other indigenous and domestic ; 
as such, each was subject to ever varying 
changes, and gradual or local peculiarities of 
progression, which, while they separated the 
jatter language into the well-known dialects 
of West Saxon, Northumbrian, &c., fail, as 
far as has yet been shown, to point out any 
localization of deviations from the true classi- 
cal forms of the former language. Hence we 
find such words as meriscis (=mariscis), 
christianttata (=christianitate),  expraessi 
(=expressi), kartala (=kartula or chartula), 
obtime (=optime), septincentesimo (=septin- 
gentesimo), birginis (=virginis), s/bam (=sil- 
vam), proacutoribus (=procuratoribus), taerre 
(=terrae), clusuris (=clausuris), sanguint 
(abl.), demonstratus (acc. pl. masc.), ante- 
cidente (=antecedente), which are picked 
from the fac-similes at haphazard. Whether 
these and numerous cognate examples, 
which may be so collected, be of universal 
occurrence, or confined to certain tracts of 
Saxon England, remains to be determined. 
The grammar and arrangement of sentences 
frequently sin against the correct rules of 
latin, but it is not difficult to gather the 
meaning intended to be conveyed. 

The first and most venerable specimen of 
the series purports to be a grant from 
Hlotharius, King of the Cantuarii, or men of 
the kingdom of Kent, and we must notice 
that a heading has been given to the charter 
of “Hlodhari of Kent.” Here the arbitrary 
forms introduced so unnecessarily by Kemble 
have been allowed, without challenge, to 
influence the later school of Paleography, 
which aims at greater exactness, and will find 
it necessary to discard a great deal of what 
Kemble has assumed. If any means could 
possibly exist to show the actual form of the 
King’s name, we should have thought that a 
royal notary, inditing a document from the 
Court, and in the presence of the monarch 
himself, would have taken care to preserve the 
current form of his master’s name and title. 
Kemble, however, with that love of reducing 
names to a standard, even imaginary, heads 
his transcript of the charter with the title of 
“HloShari of Kent.” Even this we should 
object to receive unless the form itself occurred 
in the body of the deed, for that form in the 
subscription must be taken as a Latin genitive 
rather than an indeclinable Saxon word. Be this 
a it may, Hlodhari with d instead of % is 
quite a new form introduced, without a reference 
to its origin, in the fac-similes. Kemble prints 
another charter of this monarch where the 
name occurs as Lotharius in the text and 
HloShari in his title. Another charter, 





Kemble to Liuthari, and there is evidently 
a close connexion between the original names 
of the King and the Bishop. The best 
manuscripts of the Saxon Chronicle spell the 
name of either personage thus: ‘“ Hlophere” 
or “ HloShere,” some copies reducing these 
forms to “ Hlothere,” ‘ Lothere,” or “ LoSere.” 
This charter is full of remarkable peculiarities 
of every kind, and there is no reason to suspect 
that it is other than a genuine production of 
an immediate disciple of the men who derived 
their teaching from the great Augustine, a 
Roman, and one who not only introduced the 
Roman religion, but the Roman diplomatic 
formulz, to be met with in the bombastic and 
inflated phrases of Saxen territorial docu- 
ments. 

The second charter is of an almost equal 
antiquity, if it is to be accepted as an ori- 
ginal or contemporary copy of an original. 
About this there may, perhaps, be some doubt. 
Here, again, may be observed the Roman 
letter, but with frequent large capitals, words 
divided off from each other, and very few and 
very simple contractions. The same reli- 
ance upon Kemble’s unfounded title has 
induced the repetition of his form “ Oethilred ” 
at the head of this charter, whereas the forms 
which are to be found in the deed itself are 
“ Hodilredus” and Oedelraedus ”; and “ Odil- 
redus” in the contemporary endorsement. The 
standard form, if any can be safely predicated 
of such a venerable name, would most likely 
be “ Aithelred,” from analogies in the ‘Saxon 
Chronicle.’ The forms of the letters are not 
so pure as those obtaining in the first charter, 
and there is, probably, some reason to believe 
this document is a tolerably correct copy of a 
genuine original, and owes its present form to 
a monastic scribe of a somewhat later period, 
who, in making his copy, divided the words, 
introduced capitals, and occasional variations, 
and, perhaps, accidentally omitted the clause 
containing the date. The same departures 
from correctness of grammar and orthography 
may be noticed in this as in the previous 
document. 

The next deed in the series bears date A.D. 
704, and appears to inaugurate with the 
earliest years of the eighth century an entirely 
different style of writing, derived mainly 
from Italian forms, and far superior in beauty 
and utility to the cumbrous and heavy letter- 
ing exhibited by the first two charters. The 
clauses containing the Invocation and the 
Proem or introductory part, which becomes in 
later law deeds the preamble, are interesting 
specimens of their kind, although by no means 
so long or so prolix as many that may be 
gleaned at ease by an inspection of Kemble’s 
volumes. The same following of Kemble, 
whose title here betrays the purely clerical and 
accidental error of a and e transposed, must be 
again deprecated, the title standing “Suaebraed 
of Essex,” whereas the forms of the context are 
“Sueabred” and “Suebradus,” and among 
the witnesses of the second deed of the series 
occurs the same monarch’s name written 
“ Suebredus.” 

No. 4 of the set is a beautifully written 
deed in the Saxon book-hand, which occurs, of 
course, with many modifications, in the majority 
of Saxon manuscripts. The same objection 
that has been pointed out with regard to title 
in the preceding deeds need not be urged 





of the king, “‘ Uuihtredus,” as it occurs in the 
text, may not be given as “ Uuihtraed,” for 
Kemble, who has here been followed, has 
merely lengthened the final syllable. The date 
of this charter forms an interesting part of it. 
Had the compiler of the “Codex Diplomaticus” 
given an index of the names of the witnesses 
to the deeds he printed, it would have been 
comparatively easy to attribute to this a more 
definite date. As it is, with what materials 
we have, we must accept the alternative of a.p. 
700, or 715, the only two years answering to 
the thirteenth year of the indiction while 
satisfying the requirements of the king’s reign 
and the lives of the prelates who attest the 
charter. 

No. 5, the last we can at present mention, 
is of an unusual character, not relating to the 
transfer of land, as most do, but a kind of 
confidential letter from Uualdharius, a ‘‘suplex 
servulus,” as he terms himself, but really 
Bishop of London, to the Archbishop of 
Canterbury, Berctuald. We should have 
preferred to see on the added title the name 
of the writer of the letter rather than that of 
the recipient of the communication. It relates 
to proceedings pending at a synodal meeting 
at Breguntford respecting difficulties between 
the King of the West Saxons and the party 
represented by the writer of the letter, whose 
motive in writing appears to be a desire of 
obtaining the archbishop’s advice as to his 
proper proceedings at the meeting which he is 
about to attend. This deed is printed for the 
first time in this series. 

We strongly recommend the book to all 
students of the art of Paleeography, to libraries 
and collectors of manuscripts, and to the 
historian of our early church and empire. 
The fame of the editor, who has done so much 
for the Museum manuscripts, is a sufficient 
guarantee for the sterling value of the work, 
and we trust he may carry it on and make a 
further selection of other similar deeds under 
his charge. 
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By “the scarlet shawl” the author means 
the indefinite halo of wickedness which gives 
a charm to such sirens as Pauline, the vaguely 
improper female who seduces Master Percival, 
the hero, from his allegiance to Nora, the 
heroine. Beyond the rather rhapsodical style 
in which this slight story is spun out to 
the dimensions of a volume, there is 
little that is remarkable about it, except the 
device of making a bridal party late for the 
ceremony by the simple expedient of putting 
the church clock forward a quarter of an 
hour, and thus giving time for the hero 
to cut in and carry off the bride. Neither 
of the principal parties manages to arouse 
our interest, and the manners and morals 
of the whole company are of a common- 
place description. There is a toothless old 
beau, a pious old maid, and a ruffianly roué, 
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curiously named Herbert Spencer. These 
persons talk and vegetate during the mis- 
understanding between the principals, and the 
novel terminates in the ordinary way. 

Carlotta is a gushing little Portuguese, exiled 
in the dwellings of the Philistines at Clapham or 
some locality of that kind, and finding no 
outlet for her wealth of devotion to divine and 
human objects. She is repelled by her intel- 
lectual and superior female cousins, thought a 
fool by their business-like brothers, misunder- 
stood and compromised by a Bohemian gentle- 
man of easy Liberal opinions, and generally 
driven to despair by the hard facts of her 
English existence. For many a day she pines 
for a certain kindly convent im Madeira, where 
they told her fascinating tales of the wicked- 
ness of the world she had not yet seen ; and 
often, like a vision of the saints, comes back 
to her the bright image of a dashing young 
sailor, who, for a short evening in that childish 
period, taught her something of the meaning 
of the full-grown passion of love. She is not 
destined, however, to see that hero in the 
flesh till she has met with several adventures, 
which tend to develope the little superstitious 
girl into a devoted and self-sacrificing woman. 
These adventures involve so many complicated 
groups of personages, and so much change of 
scene, that we shall not attempt to follow 
them. Suffice it to say, that in spite of her 
conspicuous want of information and her 
lapses from self-restraint, she manages to win 
the respect of most of her friends; that she 
nurses one of the best of them through a 
fever, and saves another life by her evidence 
on a trial for murder; besides being the 
fortunate means of re-uniting a Russian 
princess to her husband, who has been ex- 
iled to Siberia for many years, and looked 
upon by his friends, and represented by his 
enemies, as dead. This Russian is the sage 
adviser of his devoted young friend, and his 
and her influence, that of purity of heart and 
religion in the true sense of the word, is con- 
trasted with the weakness of mere acuteness 
of understanding, as exemplified in Digby and 
others. Though somewhat overloaded with 
philosophical tags, and occasionally femininely 
deficient in the minor point of spelling, there 
is a good deal of substantial promise in this 
story. Carlotta is occasionally silly, but is 
very individual and quaint in her simple 
sententiousness. 

It is rather hard upon a reviewer to have to 
deal with a book which has no particular faults, 
and ‘ Mary Grainger’ is just such a book. But 
the task would be still harder if, in addition, 
the book had no particular merits, and that is 
not the case with the novelette now before us. 
‘Mary Grainger’ has merit of a certain kind. 
The characters are clearly marked, if not deeply 
elaborated. The narrative is sensible and in- 
teresting, though not worked up to the highest 
pitch of pathos or excitement. The author 
desires to illustrate one or two useful 
maxims, one of which reminds us of the 
“mischief still for idle hands to do” of Dr. 
Watts. But we doubt whether a rich young 
clergyman is likely, for want of work, to go 
so far wrong as the Rev. John Brown; and if 
he did so, we somewhat mistrust the per- 
manence of his reformation at the end of the 
story. It must be admitted, however, that 
much less probable incidents are common 
enough in novels, and we have no great 





quarrel with Mr. George Leigh on that score. 
The rescue of the heroine by the young Earl 
of Belhaven, his wildly absurd scheme of 
living with her as a sister, and his extra- 
ordinary liberality in making provision for her 
in his will, are more open to stricture. Upon 
the whole, perhaps, there is nothing in the 
book that might not appear natural enough 
(according to the nature of novels) if the 
characters and course of incidents had been 
worked out with more deliberation. Surprises 
in fiction should be prepared and resolved, like 
discords in music. 

Those who have leisure to appreciate a “love 
story in the minor key,” will find ‘Cicely’ a 
thoughtful and not uninteresting tale, though 
hardly a work to be devoured with impatience 
by the most insatiable novel-reader. Cicely is 
a good specimen of an honest English girl, 
more hearty than demonstrative, whose love 
waits upon her duty, and whose feelings are 
rather deep than susceptible. To her sorrow 
a young French cousin comes to live with her, 
who, in spite of a certain shallowness and some- 
thing metallic in her sparkling ways, has grace 
and beauty, a caressing manner, and a ready 
command of tears, all of which qualities make 
her sufficiently attractive to wile from pvor 
Cicely her lover’s heart,—a muscular organ not 
remarkable for the delicacy of its texture. 
Cicely finds a pis aller in a young doctor, who 
in every point but that of wealth is an ad- 
mirable exchange; and, in spite of two or 
three deaths in the course of the tale, we are 
left in the enjoyment of a sober satisfaction, 
and good hopes of our heroine’s future. The 
two girls are well contrasted, and the other 
female characters have their merits. 
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CERTAINLY people who want to learn French 
have every facility offered them now-a-days: of 
learning it, that is, as far as books can teach. 
Here we have two French gentlemen, professors of 
their language in various English institutions of 
such repute as King’s College, London, St. Paul’s 
School, the late Military College at Addiscombe, 
producing elegant little books like those before us, 
for the benefit of young people who intend to go 
in for the next Cambridge Local Examinations, and 
for the youth of our middle classes generally. 


With Notes 








: ~. . _ 
Neither appears to us to have quite succeeded j, § —, 
giving us the ideal book in its class, M. Stidy,. g soo 
nard’s notes to Souvestre’s charming ‘Un Philogo ductio 
sous les Toits’ are rather too much in the style of 
those which we remember in the editions of Claggj. tions | 
cal authors put forth by the “Poll coaches” of og — bis Pr 
undergraduate days; that is, they give liter — ‘clam 
translations of all passages which present any jmpro 
difficulty, and some which do not, without giving The \ 
any explanation of the manner in which, ¢.9., such with ¢ 
a phrase as “les pieds en espalier” comes to mean & th 
“with my feet spread out.” Sometimes, too, M. was k 
Stiévenard omits a little explanation which js the th 
wanted : for instance, we take a case at random, two tl 
he might have told his students who the “ major? Jeadiv 
was of whom the soldier took leave when he left decide 
the hospital. On the other hand, M. Contansea, § But & 
in his accidence rather tends to puzzle pupils with — ‘¢ ” 
unnecessary refinements. We cannot see on what — “i | 
principle “ mien” is a “ possessive pronoun,” while § ‘¢ 5Y 
“mon” is a “possessive adjective.” Both equally § %™ 8° 
represent “meum,” and both, we take it, are,inthe | ‘at & 
true sense of the word, pronouns : that is, words § **™ 
used to prevent the unnecessary repetition of nouns, of geo 
The fact that one is definite and the other in- li 
definite does not seem to affect the question, 3 
What would he say to such a phrase as “un mitn pas 
ami”? Again, why should “lui” in “c’est lui” 7 
be called disjunctive, while in “il lui parle” it is re 
conjunctive? We think we have before remarked Pat 
on the unfairness of giving k a place in the French Int 
alphabet, which is denied to w; and it is surely Sto 
insufficient to say that “muir” has a circumflex Mi 
accent to distinguish it from “mur.” However, 
the learner will soon learn enough to make these To 
criticisms for himself, and ; on the whole, we should d 
say that M. Contanseau’s neat little books are we: 
well adapted for their purpose. M. Bué’s edition Life 
of ‘Tartuffe,” we may add, is another of those Tar 
excellent “ French Classics,” by the publication of W. 
which Messrs. Hachette have done such service to H 
teachers and learners of the French language, } 

Mr. Cates and that painfully-industrious gentle- Ri 
man, Mr. G. W. Cox, have written between them Tae 
a volume that is above the average of school his- It h 
tories in merit. The authors should, however, hised 
have acknowledged their indebtedness to Mr, fed 
Freeman more distinctly, as, had it not been for : a 
his writings, the book would probably have been bor 
very different affair from what it is. Sonal 

Mr. Anderson seems to have taken some little § ju: , 
pains with his ‘ History of Scotland’ ; although his negle 
English is slipshod, and he is not particularly § oo. 
intelligent. He gives us a map to illustrate “the anita 
battles of Stirling, Falkirk, Bannockburn, and ~ 
Sauchie,” and carefully marks on it the line of the ba ?, 
Scottish Central Railway ! @lile 

Mr. Nixon’s volume will prove a help to thoe 9 iis, 
who are trying to learn to write Latin prose. The 9 igo, 
plan on which the book is based is a good one, — 
and Mr. Nixon has taken trouble in working it editec 
out. The passages given have, on the whole, been ome 
judiciously selected, and a glance at them may § 4,4), 
prove interesting to scholars, as well as to those 9 you, 
for whom the volume is intended. ’ hand 

Mr. Hales’s notes are sound and useful ; but his whick 
volume is printed in painfully small type. Mr. tees 
Griffith’s little volume is also deserving of some ‘tens 
praise ; but why has he omitted ‘John Gilpin’? _ and, 

Mr. Lee-Warner has added useful notes to his onvie 
extracts from Livy; but his introductory remarks, the fi 
although pleasant reading, are a little too full of andil 
allusions, we fancy, to be suited to boys. The terist 
author shows, however, a laudable desire to make 9 pi 
his pupils realize the narrative of the historian. gener 

Another Rugby master, Mr. Phillpotts, has hit on = ok 
the device of turning Herodotus into Attic Greek § , 
for the use of beginners. The idea is somewhat and 
startling, but boys will certainly like the stories, other 
and we fancy the sacrilege may be excused. Mins 
An Introduction to the Elements of Euclid. By Text. 

S. Hawtrey. (Longmans & Co.) Sch 
Some six years ago we had pleasure in perus Tas 
Mr. Hawtrey’s ‘ Narrative-Essay on a Libe ductii 
Education,’ in which he told how he had intro- of Ei 
duced the study of Latin and Euclid in a parochial custo 
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school. Mr. Hawtrey has now published an Intro- 
duction to Euclid, in which he gives a clear and 
qreful explanation of the first twelve proposi- 
tions of the first book. The author remarks, in 
his Preface, that “a body of men, able mathema- 
ticians, are now working together with a view of 
improving our methods of geometrical teaching. 
The writer deprecates the charge of antagonism 
with them. They are, toa great degree, entering 
on that profession which he is leaving. Euclid 
was king in the writer's time, was still seated on 
the throne which he has occupied for more than 
two thousand years. If the common consent of 
leading mathematicians, in the next generation, 
decide that he must be dethroned, he must go. 
But geometrical reasoning will not go. And, as 
the aim of this treatise is to make learners appre- 
ciate geometrical reasoning, the writer counts on 
the sympathy of all who are desirous of improving 
our geometrical teaching, and are working towards 
that end.” We can recommend this little volume 
as a real help to those who are beginning the study 


of geometry. 


English School Classics : Thomson’s Seasons, Win- 
ter. With Life of the Author, Notes, and an In- 
troduction to the Series, by J. F. Bright, M.A. 
—Twenty of Bacon’s Essays, Edited, with Intro- 
duction and Notes, by F. Storr, B.A.— Milton’s 
Paradise Lost, Books I. and II. Edited, with 
Introduction, Life of Milton, and Notes, by F. 
Storr, B.A. 2 vols.—Scott’s Lay of the Last 
Minstrel. With Introduction, Notes, and Glos- 
sary, by J. S. Phillpotts, B.A. 4 vols.—Cowper’s 
Task. With Introduction, Life of the Author, 
and Notes, by F. Storr, B.A. 3 vols.—Words- 
worth’s Excursion, The Wanderer. Edited, with 
Life, Introduction, and Notes, by H. H. 
Turner.—Selections from the Poetical Works of 
W. Wordsworth. Edited, with Notes, by H. 
H. Turner.—Simple Poems. Edited, with Bio- 
graphies and Notes, by W. E. Mullins, M.A. 
(Rivingtons.) 

Tae appearance of this series is a healthy sign. 

It shows that English literature is, at last, recog- 

nized in our public schools as an essential branch 

of education, and made part of the regular course, 
instead of being left to take its chance out of 
hours and in vacation time. In some few excep- 
tional cases it may, no doubt, be safely thus left; 
but as a general rule it will be either entirely 
neglected, or studied to little purpose, without the 
assistance of notes, or a teacher. In the older 
writers there are not afew words and forms of 
expression now obsolete and requiring explanation ; 
and even where the language presents no diffi- 
culties, a young reader may be at a loss to enter 
into the full meaning of the author for want of 
information throwing light upon the allusions. 

Hence the value of a series of text-books like this, 

edited with explanatory and illustrative notes, 

somewhat after the manner of the ancient classics. 

Inthe ‘ Introduction to the Series,’ directions, well 

worthy of attention, are given by an experienced 

hand as to the best method of teaching English, 
which is exemplified by a lesson on the first few 
lines of Thomson’s ‘ Winter.’ Each volume is 
intended to furnish work enough fora single term, 
and, if properly used, cannot fail to be of great 
service both to teacher and learner. Not only is 
the full meaning of the author clearly explained 
and illustrated, but attention is calied to his charac- 
teristic mode of thought and style of expression. 

Both the derivation of particular words and the 

general principles of philology are well explained, 

4 also the peculiarities of grammatical usage in 

our early literature. We have been particularly 

struck with the excellence of the annotations and 
other editorial work in Scott’s ‘Lay of the Last 

Minstrel,’ though there is a sad want of revision. 


Tert-Book of English Composition, for the Use of 

Schools. By T. Morrison, M.A. (Collins & Sons.) 
Tuis little book forms a sensible guide and intro- 
duction to the subject—far too much neglected— 
of English Composition. At some schools it is 


“stomary to give a subject for an essay, and to 





expect an essay as the result. This is to begin 
at the end, and is exceedingly and unfairly dis- 
couraging to the unfortunate subjects of the experi- 
ment. r. Morrison begins at the beginning, 
giving at first mere easy exercises, in the form of 
simple sentences to be varied, complex sentences 
to be analyzed, forms of expression to be changed, 
ideas to be expanded, and the like; which is a 
very different thing from telling the pupils that 
they must needs make bricks without straw. The 
only improvement we can suggest is, that the 
author might have been a little less prodigal of 
technical phrases, such as “noun clause,” “ prin- 
cipal clause,” “adverbial clause of condition,” and 
the like. We have a hearty disbelief in the 
utility of such labels, because they are decidedly 
uninviting. What the pupil practically wants, is 
to be enticed to the pleasure of composition by the 
growing feeling that he, too, is a writer of prose ; 
and to inspire such a confidence is worth more 
than all the terms which the logicians have in- 
vented. Still, even here, the writer is much more 
moderate than many grammarians, and gives 
examples of what he means, so that the pupil who 
does not understand the direction given may at 
least understand the example, and may gain a 
great deal of good from the study of the exercises, 
most of which are straightforward and clear enough. 
The remarks upon paraphrasing at p. 104, showing 
that it is inferior as an exercise to translation, are 
just ; and it is only proper to point out that “the 
author, whose writing has to be phrased, has 
himself selected the fittest words to convey his 
meaning, and the paraphraser has to content him- 
self with the most suitable equivalents he can 
find.” Still, to make a good paraphrase requires 
considerable skill; and it is of very great use in 
enabling a teacher to detect if the pupil has really 
fully understood and taken in all the points of 
excellence and niceties of expression in the given 
sentence. Asa rule, the paraphraser should write 
in a didactic or expository style, so as to bring out 
all the peculiarities of the author, and explain 
everything to the teacher as if on the supposition 
that the teacher knows next to nothing about it. 
Few pupils can do this, but those who can do so 
may with certainty be looked upon as very pro- 
mising, since it is a sure sign of clear-headedness, 
The book, as a whole, is a good one, and takes a 
common-sense view of the subject. 


The Royal School Series : Spelling and Dictation 
Class-Book. By J. Cooper. (Nelson & Sons.) 
Tuis book contains lists of words to be spelt, 
sentences for dictation including these words, and 
elliptical sentences to be completed by inserting 
them. The rules for spelling. are sometimes so 
indefinite as to be practically useless, the author 
himself in one case adding, “the eye is the only 
guide.” The meanings of words are not well 

explained. 


Easy Exercises in Arithmetic: Answers to Easy 
Exercises in Arithmetic. By Rev. J. Harris, 
M.A. (Longmans & Co.) 


THERE are sixty of these exercises or examination 
papers, each containing ten questions, the whole 
forming a convenient test of progress and means 
of practice. 


Public School Series: Siath Reader. (Isbister & Co.) 


Some of the extracts in this volume are good, 
some are ill chosen. The blot on the book is “the 
Chronological Notes on English and General 
History.” It is almost incredible that any one 
should now-a-days propose to teach history in 
such a silly way ; and it will be monstrous if any 
teachers use these notes. What can be the use of 
saying, under 1695, “great flaming clouds of war 
were this year rolling hither and thither on the 
Continent, meeting and breaking in blood, from 
time to time.” This is worthy of Zadkiel. Then 
the dense ignorance shown in the following is 
utterly discreditable to the compiler :—* 1805. All 
Europe, except Germany, united for a third time 
against France,”—and “The Allies gained the 
battles of Lutzen, Bautzen, and Dresden.” 
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UNPUBLISHED LETTERS OF BURNS. 

Tne following are from the MS. letter book 
which Burns wrote out for Mr. Riddell, and which 
is in the Liverpool Atheneum. I believe these 
letters are unpublished, but the letters of Burns 
are so numerous and so scattered, that it is difficult 
to be confident on this point. 

Henry A. Bricut. 


To Miss M°murdo, daughter to John Memurdo, 
factor to the Duke of Queensberry ; inclosing a 
ballad I had composed on her.—The ballad will 
appear in Pleyel’s Publication of Scots Songs, & 
begins 
Madam 


Amid the profusion of complimentary address 
which your age, sex & accomplishments will 


There was a lass & she was fair 
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now bring you, permit me to approach with my 
devoirs, which, however deficient may be their 
consequence in other respects, have the double 
novelty & merit, in these frivolous, hollow times, 
of being poetic and sincere. —In the inclosed 
ballad I have, I think, hit off a few outlines of 
your portrait.—The personal charms, the purity of 
mind, the ingenuous nsiveté of heart & manners, 
in my heroine, are, I flatter myself, a pretty just 
likeness of Miss M°murdo in a Cottager.—Every 
composition of this kind must have a series of 
Dramatic incident in it ; so I have had recourse to 
my invention, to finish the rest of my ballad.— 

So much from the Poet: now let me add a few 
wishes which every man, who has himself the 
honour of being a father, must breathe, when he 
sees Female Youth, Beauty, & Innocence about to 
enter into this much chequered & very precarious 
world.—May you, my young Madam, escape that 
Frivolity, which threatens universally to pervade 
the minds and manners of Fashionable Life.—To 
pass by the rougher, & still more degenerate sex ; 
the mob of fashionable Female Youth, what are 
they ?—Are they anything ?—They prattle, laugh, 
sing, dance, finger a lesson, or perhaps turn over 
the pages of a fashionable Novel; but are their 
minds stored with any information, worthy of the 
noble powers of reason & judgement; or do 
their hearts glow with sentiment, ardent, generous 
& humane ?—Were I to poetise on the subject, I 
would call them the butterflies of the human kind ; 
remarkable only for, & distinguished only by, 
the idle variety of their gaudy glare ; sillily stray- 
ing from one blossoming weed to another, without 
@ meaning, & without an aim; the idiot prey of 
every pirate of the skies, who thinks them worth 
his while as he wings his way by them; & 
speedily by wintry time swept to that oblivion 
whence they might as well never have appeared.— 

Amid this croud of Nothings, may you, Madam, 
be Something!— May you be a Character, dignified 
as Rational & Immortal Being! 

A still more formidable plague in life, unfeeling, 
interested selfishness, is a contagion too impure to 
touch you.—The selfish drift to bless yourself 
alone ; to build your fame on another's ruin; to 
look on the child of Misfortune without commisera- 
tion, or even the victim of Folly without Pity.— 
these and every other feature of a heart rotten at 
the core, are what you are totally incapable of.— 

These wishes, Madam, are of no consequence to 
You, but to Me, they are of the utmost; as they 
give me an opportunity of declaring with what 
respect I have the honor to be, 

&e &e.— 


To M*. Corbet, Supervisor general of Excise— 

Sir, 

I have in my time taken up the pen on 
several ticklish subjects, but none that ever cost 
me half so much as the language of supplication.— 

To lay open one’s wants & woes to the mercy 
of another’s benevolence, is a business so prosti- 
tuted by the worthless & unfeeling, that a man of 
Principle & Delicacy shrinks from it as from 
Contamination— 

Mr‘. F—— tells me that you wish to know 
from myself what are my views in desiring to 
change my Excise Division—With the wish 
natural to man, of bettering his present situation, 
I have turned my thoughts towards the practi- 
bility of getting into a Port Division.—As I know 
that the General Super" are omnipotent in these 
matters, my honored friend, M™. Dunlop of 
Dunlop, offered me to interest you in my behalf.— 

She told me that she was well acquainted with 
Mr", Corbet’s goodness, & that on the score of 
former intimacy, she thought she could promise 
some influence with her: and added, with her 
usual sagacity, & knowledge of human nature, 
that the surest road to the good offices of a man 
was through the mediation of the woman he loved. 
—On this footing, Sir, I venture my application ; 
else, not even the known generosity of your 
character would have emboldened me to address 
you thus 

I have the honor &c,— 









To M". Moodie—One of the ministers of Edin’.— 

Rev‘. & Dear Sir— 

this will be presented you by a particular 
Friend of mine, a M*. Clarke, Schoolmaster in 
Moffat, who has lately become the unfortune & 
undeserved subject of persecution from some of 
his Employers.—The ostensible & assigned reason 
on their part is, some instances of severity to the 
boys under his care ; but I have had the best op- 
portunities of knowing the merits of the cause, 
& I assure you, Sir, that he is falling a sacrifice 
to the weakness of the Many following in the cry 
of the villainy of the Few.— 

The business will now come before the Patrons 
of the School, who are, the Ministers, Magistrates 
& Town - Council of Edint, & in that view I 
would interest your goodness in his behalf.—’Tis 
true, Sir, & I feel the full force of the observation, 
that a man in my powerless, humble station very 
much mistakes himself, & very much mistakes the 
way of the world, when he dares presume to offer 
influence among so highly respectable a Body as 
the Patronage I have mentioned ; but what could 
Ido? A man of Abilities, a man of Genius, a 
man of Worth, and my Friend, before I would 
stand quietly & silent by, & see him perish thus, 
I would down on my knees to the rocks & the 
mountains, & implore them to fall on his per- 
secutors & crush their malice & them in deserved 
destruction !—Believe me, Sir, he is a greatly in- 
jured man.—The humblest individual, though, 
alas! he cannot so redress the wrong, may yet as 
ably attest the fact, as a Lord. M*. Moodie’s 
goodness I well know ; & that acquaintance with 
him I have the honor to boast of, will forgive my 
addressing him thus in favour of a Gentleman, 
whom, if he knew as well, he would esteem as I 
do.— 


Thanks to M*. Corbet for granting the request 

Sir, 

When I was honored with your most 
obliging letter, I said to myself—“ A simple letter 
of thanks will be a very poor return for so much 
kindness ; I shall likewise send the gentleman a 
cargo of my best & newest rhymes.”—However, 
my new Division holds me so very busy, & several 
things in it being rather new to me, my time has 
hitherto been totally engrossed.—When a man is 
strongly impressed with a sense of something he 
ought to do; at the same time, that want of 
leisure, or want of opportunity, or want of assist- 
ance, or want of information, or want of paper, 
pen & ink, or any other of the many wants which 
Flesh is heir to—when Sense of Duty pulls one 
way, & Necessity (or, alas! too often Indolence 
under Necessity’s garb) pulls another; you are 
too well acquainted with poor Human Nature, to 
be told what a devil of a life that arch-vixen, 
Conscience leads us.— 

Old as I am in acquaintance, & growing grey in 
connection, with Slips, Frips, Failings, Frailties, 
Back-slidings in the paths of grace,... and all 
the other light-horse militia of Iniquity, never did 
my poor back suffer such scarification from the 
scourge of Conscience, & during these three weeks 
that your kind epistle has lain by me unanswered. 
—A negro wench under the rod of a West-Indian 
Mistress ; a nurse under the caprice of a spoilt 
child, the only son & heir of a booby Squire ; nay, 
a hen-peckt Husband under the displeasure of his 
virago Wife—were enviable predicaments to mine. 
—At last, by way of compromise, I return you by 
this my most grateful thanks for all the generous 
friendship, & disinterested patronage, for which, 
now & formerly, I have the honor to be indebted 
to you ; and as to the rhymes, another edition, in 
two volumes, of my Poems being in the Press, I 
shall beg leave to present a copy to Mr". Corbet, 
as my first, & I will venture to add, most effectual 
mediator with you on my behalf. 

I have the honor to be, etc: 


To Miss Lessly Bailie of Mayville, inclosing a 
song I had composed on her.—1793. 


Madam, 
I have just put theflast hand to the inclosed 








= ae 
song; & I think that I may say of it, as Natur 
can of you—“ There is a work of mine, finished jn 
my very finest style!” 

Among your sighing swains, if there should by 
one whose ardent sentiment & ingenuous mod 
fetter his powers of speech in your presence ; with 
that look & attitude so native to your manner & 
of all others the most bewitching— Beauty listenin 
to Compassion—put my Ballad in the poor fellows 
hand, just to give a little breathing to the fervour 
of his soul.— 

I have some pretence, Madam, to make you up 
the theme of my song, as you & I are two downright 
singularities in human nature.—You will probabh 
start at this assertion ; but I believe it will be 
allowed, that a woman exquisitely charmip 
without the least seeming consciousness of it; & g 
Poet who never paid a compliment but where it 
was justly due; are two of the greatest rarities on 
earth.— 

I have the honor to be &:— 








NOTES FROM ST. PETERSBURG. 


In a _ recent number of the European 
Messenger, Mr. V. Spasovitch, one of the most 
famous advocates in St. Petersburg, has inserted 
an address which he delivered before the Literary 
Fund upon the question of literary property, 
After discussing the history of the laws that 
regulate literary property in various countries, he 
comes to the conclusion that the legislation of 
Russia is in many respects deficient, as the pirate 
is restrained from infringing the copyright rather 
by fear of judicial process than by any punish- 
ment which would follow by the law, and 
also that a copyright for the author's life, 
and for a period of fifty years after his 
death, is greatly too long. It is owing to this 
lengthy period to which the rights of authorship 
extend, that there now exists no cheap nor perfect 
edition of the works of the poet Pushkin, who 
died in 1837; the publishers merely reprint from 
the old copies, and even add to their mistakes, 
In general Mr. Spasovitch is not a partisan of 
author’s rights. He is opposed to the conclusion 
of any convention with other countries for their 
protection, as he says that the book-market in 
Russia is so large that foreign countries are not 
able to fill it, and that, therefore, the Russians 
should have the right of reprinting and of trans- 
lating as many foreign works as they please with- 
out any payment. He even goes so far as to say 
that there should be no property whatever in 
private letters or other papers; that after the 
writer's death they have an historical interest ; but 
that they should be allowed to be published by 
apy one who chooses, the law protecting the fame 
of the writer against libel or scandal by an action, 

About a year and a half ago the Russian World, 
which has lately distinguished itself by being the 
first Russian newspaper to employ a special 
travelling correspondent abroad to report the 
journey of the Emperor, was engaged in a dispute 
with the Minister of War, and contained many 
very bitter criticisms. An action was brought 
against Col. Komaroff, the editor and proprietor, 
for slandering the Minister of War and his proceed- 
ings, and he was obliged to retire from the paper, 
which has now passed into the hands of General 
Tchernaief, the conqueror of Tashkent, General 
Fadeief, and others, among whom is said to be the 
Field-Marshal Prince Bariatinsky. The trial of 
this suit has just ended, and to the satisfaction 
of all who like to see the truth come out by fair 
criticism and exposure of abuses, Col, Komaroff 
has been acquitted. 

An exceedingly entertaining sketch of travel 
has lately appeared, entitled ‘The Search of the 
Clipper Izumrud for N. Miklukha-Maklay.’ This 
distinguished naturalist, it will be remembered, 
was landed with two servants at New Guinea in 
1870 from a Russian ship, with a small quantity 
of provisions, and the tools for his scientific r- 
searches, In 1872 it was reported that he had 
died, and great uneasiness was felt, so that the 
clipper Izumrud (Emerald) was ordered to search 
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: 
jor him, and bring him back dead or alive. For- 
tunately, the first object seen on arriving at 


Astrolabe Bay was the Russian flag, and soon the 
naturalist appeared on board the ship, where he 
was greeted with loud and hearty welcomes. He 
had suffered much, but had made many most im- 

rtant discoveries; and, though he had expected 
to incur great dangers, and even feared lest he 
might be killed and eaten,—which, indeed, was 
threatened,—he had succeeded, by his happy dis- 

ition, in conciliatiog the savage inhabitants, 
and had acquired stores of information concerning 
them. Maklay was brought away, and was given 
the opportunity of communicating to the learned 
gorld his researches, many of which have been 

ablished in Petermann’s Journal; but, after a 
short absence, he returned to New Guinea, in con- 
sequence of his promise to the islanders, and there 
he remains according to the latest intelligence. 
The account of the search for him, and of Maklay 
himself and his travels, is written in a most simple 
style, and is replete with interest, as it contains 
many details with regard to the life and language 
of the Papuas which were hitherto entirely un- 
known. 

Mr. Pashino is publishing an account of his late 
journey in India, Kashmir, and the Kaffir country, 
under the title of ‘Six Months in the Kingdom of 
Cows. Mr. Pashino was formerly employed in the 
Government of Turkistan, and published a book 
upon that country in 1866. Speaking Persian, 
Turkish, and Tatar, he obtained money from a 
“highly-placed personage,” and went to India last 
year disguised as @ Mussulman, under the name 
of Sheikh Muhammed-Ayad Effendi. He went 
beyond Kashmir as far as Darkhot, where, accord- 
ing to his account, he was attacked by natives and 
robbed, and escaped only at the risk of his life, 
yithout being able to carry out his project of going 
across the continent to Samarcand. On returning 
to the English possessions he was obliged to declare 
himself, and, owing to the good offices of the 
Governor of Bombay, sufficient money was sent 
tohim from the Russian Foreign Office to enable 
him to return. His accounts are rather vague, 
and there is little new in them of scientific or 
geographical interest, but the story of his adven- 
tures is chatty, lively, and amusing. 

Przevalsky, who has been for several years 
engaged in the exploration of Mongolia and 
Thibet, will publish a full account of his travels 
ad researches in the autumn, and a translation, 
itis understood, will also be issued in London. 

The artist, Verestchagin, without waiting for 
the closing of his exhibition and the transfer of 
lis collection to Moscow, went to the East Indies, 
ftom whence he will endeavour to go to Thibet, 
China, and Japan, for the purpose of sketching. 
He is at present hard at work in Bombay. In 
connexion with General Geintz he is about to 
publish a book of travel on Central Asia, which 
will be illustrated by woodcuts made in Paris, 
fom his drawings and paintings. 

The Russian Scientific Expedition to explore the 
Oxus has already arrived and has begun its work. It 
vas detained for a while in Kazala, where the time 
vas turned to account in making preparations for 
the further journey, and in rectifying the instru- 
ments. It left that place about the middle of 
Jane, on board the steamer Perofsky, of the Aral 
fotilla, The programme is the exploration of the 
delta of the Oxus, including the careful mapping 
ofall the arms of the river, and soundings and 
ittermination of the rapidity of the current. Its 
hbours will take about three months for two 
‘etions of the Expedition, and about two months 
forthe third. The section which finishes first will 
ietermine the level of the right bank of the river 
fm Nukus to the frontier of Bokhara. The two 
tther sections will proceed from the lake Daukara 
othe north-east, on the side of the old bed of the 
Yai Darya. It is expected that all will be com- 
jeted by the month of November. 

The other scientific expedition, sent under the 
uispices of the St. Petersburg Naturalists’ Society, 
iit the exploration of the Aral-Caspian Steppe, 
«tved on the 20th of May at Fort Alexandrofsky, 





on the Caspian Sea. From this place they set out 
on the 13th of June in an easterly direction for 
the mountains Karatau and Anatau, accompanied 
by an escort of thirty Cossacks. They were re- 
ceived in the most friendly way by the Ardief 
Kirghiz, and have been so far successful in making 
zoological collections. The geologist, Barbatte De 
Marnig, has found that the strata of the Usturt 
belong to the Pliocene and not to the Miocene 
epoch. Deposits of lime and iron ore were also 
discovered. 

The Austrian Polar Expedition, which sailed 
about two years ago on the Tegethoff, has not 
been heard from since Count Wilczek left the ship 
near Cape Nassau, on the 21st of August, 1872. 
The Russian Government has therefore published 
a notice that all persons coming from certain parts 
of Siberia, or any who may have information with 
regard to this expedition, are requested to com- 
municate it to the Ministry of Foreign Affairs, or 
to the Ministry of Marine. Mr. Sidorof, a well- 
known Russian explorer of the North, now states 
that in 1873 the ice about Novaya Zemlia increased 
to a remarkable degree, so that the zones of ice, 
which were usually not more than four miles wide, 
in 1873 extended to a distance of about seventy 
miles. If the ice moved from Cape Nassau, a 
steamer could easily reach the north-eastern ex- 
tremity of Novaya Zemlia in a day, and thence, 
owing to the strong current of the Yenesei 
keeping the sea clear of ice, would probably make 
for the northern shore of Siberia. As no Russian 
ship has been seen by the natives who are con- 
stantly wandering about there, Mr. Sidorof thinks 
the Tegethof must remain in the neighbourhood of 
Cape Nassau, and proposes that the Russian 
Government should fit out an expedition for its 
search, advising that directions be sent to Vardo 
in Norway, where a vessel from St. Petersburg is 
new ready to proceed to the mouth of the Yenesei 
and Ob. At the same time he offers a thousand 
florins as a contribution to the expenses of the 
expedition, Another Russian navigator, Mr. 
Starostine, advocating Mr. Sidorof’s conclusion, 
expresses his readiness to take a share of the 
expenses, and makes an appeal to all the Russian 
men of science who are interested in increasing 
our knowledge of the northern region of the 
Empire. 8. 








INTERNATIONAL COPYRIGHT. 

Ir it be true that neither by sale nor special 
arrangement with an American publisher, nor by 
any other device short of actual naturalization, an 
English author can obtain copyright in America, 
then my suggestion falls of itself to the ground ; 
but if it be likewise true that a first publication 
in America deprives an author of his native rights 
without giving him anything in exchange, that by 
such an experiment he might lose, but could not 

ossibly gain, then there exists a stronger case for 
fogislatyve interference than I had supposed, and 
the practical remedy would appear to be, as Mr. 
Beeton urges, to place American authors at once 
on the same footing as ourselves, and, under all 
circumstances, deny them copyright in England. 

Whether in strict law an English author sacri- 
fices his copyright by an anterior publication in 
the United States, may be open to doubt, but the 
impression amongst many who have a special 
interest in the subject is that he does, and I know 
of cases where such an impression has had a 
practical effect in restraining individuals from run- 
ning the risk of such an experiment. 

If I mistake not, there is at present a suit 
pending which may shed some light on this branch 
of the subject—an action brought by a well- 
known English authoress against a German pub- 
lisher for reproducing her book, the defence of the 
latter being that by a first publication in America 
she had sacrificed her English rights, and that he 
was, by consequence, free to use the book. 

However that may be, the suggestion embodied 
in my letter was thrown out in order to evoke a 
discussion of the whole subject of International 
Copyright, ss well as an examination of its special 
features. I am, therefore, indebted to those 





gentlemen who have taken the trouble to criticize 
it freely, and who have signed their letters, but 
I feel, at the same time, compelled to complain of 
the anonymouscriticism bearing the initials “ E. R.,” 
in which the writer grossly misdirects the applica- 
tion of the passage which he quotes from my 
letter,-—viz., “Tradesmen who, under sanction 
of the law, now pilfer with impunity and profit,” 
—seeking to make it appear that I had intended 
to apply this phrase to the general body of pub- 
lishers, or to convey a sneer at an honourable 
calling. A glance at my letter will show that the 
application of the quotation was limited to the 
special instance referred to in Dr. Holland’s case, 
and also, no doubt, by implication, to all those 
who do “ business” on similar principles. 

The transaction as exposed by Dr. Holland 
deserves, I think, to be censured in severer terms 
than I have applied to it, and if “E. R.” can invent 
milder ones to adequately describe that other 
instance, by which Mark Twain suffered, and to 
which I likewise referred, he is welcome to employ 
them—the publisher in the latter case being, by 
the way, that same “late Mr. Hotten,” with whom 
“KE. R.’s” letter exhibits some special acquaintance, 
and with whose business performances this con- 
cealed personage may so far sympathize as to see 
in a@ comment on them a personality directed 
against himself. 

If his “ withers be not unwrung,” I can scarcely 
offer him other consolation than perhaps congra- 
tulations on that commendable prudence which 
admonished him to exhibit studied misrepresenta- 
tion, and to vent unprovoked impertinence under 
the safeguard of an anonymous signature. 

M. F. Manony. 








‘BOSWELL'S JOHNSON.’ 

Your reviewer is right in stating that the title- 
page is not an exact copy of the original one. But 
it will be found in a few copies only, a correct 
one having been printed. The mistake was caused 
by an attempt to give, in a single title-page, a com- 
plete description of the contents, that is, of the 
original text and modern notes. This was found 
impossible, and in the successive alterations a few 
words escaped notice. 

Your reviewer, however, is inclined to doubt 
“whether Mr. Fitzgerald has in every case im- 
proved upon Croker. For example,” &., and 
selects as a specimen the following note: “ Idler, 
No. 84. Those relations are commonly of most 
value in which the writer tells his own story.— 
BosweEtu.” But Boswell’s note is simply “ Idler, 
No. 84,”—the quotation, ‘Those relations,” &c., 
being an interpolation of Mr. Croker’s. As the 
very raison d’étre of the edition was to present the 
whole Boswell, and nothing but the Boswell, the 
quotation was clearly surplusage and out of place. 

It will be observed, too, what an affront is 
thus put upon an author when such liberties are 
taken with nis text,—his name having to be signed, 
in capitals, to his own notes, to distinguish them 
from those of other commentators. He thus be- 
comes one of the crowd, hustled by the rest, who 
claim to be on the same footing. This is, surely, 
a false theory of arrangement. Boswell’s notes 
belong to Boswell’s text ; but the annotations of 
commentators, however useful and instructive, 
should be confined to a department of their own. 
Were it only on this ground, the claims of the 
present edition might fairly be asserted. 

Percy FitzGERALD. 

*,* Mr. Fitzgerald has hardly caught the drift 
of our remarks. 








THE TITLE TO THE APOCRYPHAL PSALM IN THE 
UTRECHT PSALTER. 
Chichester, July 22, 1874. 

I am not surprised at your reviewer being 
puzzled by this title. Perhaps you will allow me 
to inform your readers how to untie the knot. The 
title consists of two parts: the first is a translation 
of the Greek, which runs thus in the Vatican 
manuscript—odros 6 Yadpods iduWypados ets 
Aavid kai Ewhev Tod dprOpod dre Euovopayynre 
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ty T'oArdd (the Alexandrine has rot Aavid and 
mpos tov T'oAa6). This half of the title, with 
slight variations, is found, alone, in the Boulogne 
and Douai Psalters, in Charles the Bald’s, 
§. Gall 23, and the grand Bible of the Monastery 
of La Cava. The latter part seems to have been 
@ memorandum by Jerome, and I conceive that 
the great Latin Bible (Royal Library, 1 E. viii.) 
ives nearly its true reading: “Hic psalmus in 
breis codicib ; non habetur set a LXX inquid 
interpretib ; editus est et idcirco repudiandus.” 
(Inquid, of course, for inquit, “he says.”) This 
is found combined with the former, not only 
here and in the Utrecht Psalter, but also in 
the interesting Psalter 15159, at Paris, and in 
the Eadwin Psalter (which, however, reads ne and 
additus). In some Psalters it is found with various 
readings, by itself. For examples of the last 
character I may refer to Galba, A. xviii. and 
Stuttgart 23. The interscriptib and edictus of the 
Utrecht Psalter are gross blunders ; they have not 
been met with, I believe, elsewhere. The intro- 
duction of the negative (which spoils the sense) is 
not infrequent. C. A. Swarnson. 








TYROLESE NAMES. 
Woolwich, July 27, 1874. 

I am cognizant of many shortcomings in ‘ Tramps 
in the Tyrol,’ but I think your critic has dealt a 
little hardly with me, in implying the presence of 
many mis-spelt names of places throughout the 
volume. Towns and villages in the Tyrol are 
often spelt so many different ways, that in setting 
them down one must perforce err according to 
some authorities. I will quote but two instances. 
In the same way as the capital, which is an im- 
portant town, is spelt Innsbruck, and Innsbriick, 
and by some of the natives, Innsbriicken, so it is 
with minor spots, like the little village of Leer- 
moos, which your critic complains I have set down 
in “half-a-dozen places” as Lermos. Surely if 
two good authorities like Baedeker (‘ Siidbayern,’ 
&c.) and Lenthold (‘ Reisekarte iiber die Schweiz, 
Tirol,’ &c.) spell the place in this way, such an act 
can scarcely be called an error on my part? Miiller 
and Waltenberger (‘ West-tirol’) give it as Ler- 
moos, and I have no doubt yonr critic could quote 
other authorities again to prove that Leermoos is 
also a recognized way of spelling this charming 
little village. H. Bapen Pritcnarp. 

*,* We are well aware that authorities differ as 
to orthography of proper names; but that fact 
does not justify those who are wrong. Some 
people always write Innspruck, which is an un- 
satisfactory way of describing Innsbruck=Bridge 
of Inn (Oeni Pons). Mr. Pritchard could, perhaps, 

int out a traveller who spells Marienberg as 

arienburg. But as regards the name here called 
in question, we have only to remark that leer Moos 
was the name given to the swampy locality long 
before it began to be a “ charming village.” 








MR. W. D. CHRISTIE. 

WE are sorry to hear of the death of Mr. W. D. 
Christie, at the age of fifty-nine. Mr. Christie 
was educated at Trinity College, Cambridge, and 
entered Parliament as member for Weymouth in 
1841. He subsequently spent several years abroad 
in the diplomatic service ; but on his return to 
England he devoted a considerable portion of his 
time to literature. He was especially well ac- 
quainted with the history and literature of the 
last forty years of the seventeenth century, as his 
publications testify. In 1870 he brought out an 
excellent edition of Dryden in the “ Globe” series; 
and in the following year a selection from 
Dryden’s Poems in the “Clarendon Press” series. 
He had published in 1860, while he was Minister 
in Brazil, a Biography of the First Earl of Shaftes- 
bury, to the study of whose life he had given long- 
continued attention; and in 1871 he brought out a 
new and more elaborate memoir, which we reviewed 
favourably in No. 2273. His last literary labour was 
an edition, for the Camden Society, of ‘ Letters 
Addressed from London to Sir Joseph Williamson, 





in the Years 1673 and 1674.’ We noticed it on 
the 6th of June. 

Mr. Christie also published ‘ Notes on Brazilian 
Questions’ and ‘Essays on the Ballot. He 
was a frequent contributor to periodical literature, 
and reviews from his pen have occasionally ap- 
peared in our columns during the past two years. 

Mr. Christie had been for some time in failing 
health. He had a serious illness in the early 
spring, and, although he partially recovered, his 
malady proved incurable, and he expired on Mon- 
day last, at his house in Dorset Square. 








THE DICE OF TOSCANELLA. 
Twickenham, July, 1874. 

I sHovutp be glad if you would allow me to add 
@ postscript to my note (Athenewm, June 20th) on 
the mode of marking ancient dice. 

I find that the ancient dice in the Vatican, as 
well as those in the British Museum, are marked 
in accordance with the Roman rule, which ordains 
that the sum of the pips on opposite faces should 
always amount toseven. Thus six is opposite one, 
two is opposite five, and three is opposite four. 
Signor Campanari’s scheme for the Etruscan dice 
marked with words differs altogether from this, 
but agrees with my own in placing six opposite 
five, two opposite four, and one opposite three. 

The Hon. G. P. Marsh, the American minister at 
Rome, informs me that he has just discovered in 
the Etruscan Museum at Florence two Etruscan 
dice marked with pips, which prove that the 
Etruscans did not consider it necessary to observe 
the Roman rule of marking. On one of these dice 
six is opposite five, and on the other two is opposite 
four. I subjoin the diagrams of these dice. It 
will be observed that in either case a slight trans- 
position will bring them into complete accordance 
with Signor Campanari’s scheme (fig. 3) :— 

Fig. 1. Fig. 2. Fig. 3. 


| 
Ze Ps 


~ Tshall be glad to receive collations of Etruscan 
dice from other Museums, more especially from 


Berlin, Paris, and Leyden. Isaac TayYtor. 








THE MEININGEN COMPANY. 

Mr. George Grove does “not see the drift” 
of my letter on the Meiningen Company in the 
Athenewm of the 4th of July. I am sorry for 
that, all the more so, as I had imagined that 
nothing could be clearer than my intention, which 
was to give a true and, if it pleased the Gods, 
lively picture of an event in the dramatic world 
which had for weeks kept in a state of excitment 
that portion of the Berlin world that cares for art. 
Still I must have, to some extent, succeeded, for 
Mr. Grove bears testimony that the arguments 
which I put into the mouths of the opposing 
parties are “well worn.” “Well worn” the 
weapons must be in a quarrel that has lasted so 
long, and caused the deaths of so many brave 
Mercutios. But I hope Mr. Grove does not think 
lightly of these weapons. “Well worn” as they 
are, most effective arguments can be constructed 
with them. For instance, the question whether 
the dramatist can ever depict anything else than 
his own century, and the consequences which 
follow from this proposition, if it is answered in 
the affirmative, for the Drama in general, and the 
historical truth of the setting in particular: these 
are arguments with which I might fill not only 
a long letter, but even a big book. 

But Mr. Grove does not doubt this. He only 
wants to know what bearing these arguments 
and their consequences have on the Meiningen 





Company, and therefore feels obliged to conte 
that “he cannot see the drift,” &. Good. bat] 
may assure Mr. Grove that “the able and 
admirable lady” from whose loss the compan 
just then suffering, when he saw it at Liebenst: 
“not long ago,” understood the drift of my Jette 
very well, And also the exalted person: 
admired “the able and truly admirable lady ” gp 
truly that he felt forced to give, besides the “ fing 
parts” which she has hitherto had, another peculj 
first part, which she cannot, as was once the ug 
take in turns with another lady, without resigning 
the post altogether. However, the exalted 
sonage will be most grateful to Mr. Grove for his 
good opinion. It is one vote more, and ag th 
votes are counted, not weighed, it does not matte 
if the opinion expressed be pretty closely a r 
tition of former judgments. FF. SpietHacey, 








THE PETRARCHIAN COMMEMORATION. 
Vaucluse, July 25, 1974, 

I REGRET to say that the good people of Vay. 
cluse and Avignon do not seem to breathe the 
atmosphere of romance and sentiment which 
affected during the primitive days of the P 
Festival. Yesterday, one of the Vaucluse journal 
(there are two in that lone valley) dedicated n 
all its space to the statistics of trade brought into 
the town by the celebration. Its press columns 
are given up to the number of strangers who have 
arrived, of geese, pigs, and ducks which have been 
killed, of hams which have been consumed, and of 

rices given for lodgings. For the last, jen repond, 
Still, the Petrarchian enthusiasm is by no mean 
a sham among the superior classes. I was present 
last evening in a circle of men whose names should 
be better known in Europe; their conversation 
was almost entirely upon this subject ; and it ap 
peared as though the love of their great poet had, 
for the time, utterly absorbed their minds. Itis 
strange to notice how Italian pride struggle 
againt the Provengal in claiming this splendid 
genius as its own. True, Petrarch was of Italian 
birth and blood ; he was reared among the Ev 
ganean hills ; his ashes liein Arqua ; yet Avignon 
was first, and Vaucluse next, his home. Bat five 
hundred years might have been supposed to settle 
the disputes of the scholars. The Florentines, for 
example, claim him as a citizen: it is certain, 
however, that it was not in Tuscany he wrote his 
celebrated ‘Epistle to Posterity.’ This, it may 
be, is of little consequence ; wherever and wher 
ever—for, as a matter of days, the latter fact is 
doubtful—he sprang into life, the world has, 
during five centuries, been full of his fame 
and interested in his biography. He stood, it 
may be said, alone. Chaucer was a child; 
Shakspeare was unborn. I repeat this to illu 
trate the intense sentiment of the more edu- 
cated ranks here with reference to their laureate 
It is as though they claimed the birth of 4 
Homer among them. No wonder, then, that 
after the formal festivals were brought to 4 
close, pilgrimages to Vaucluse were continued, the 
rocky roads crowded, the fountain, as it is mis 
called, besieged, and the grottoes thronged by ex 
cursionists, who scrawl their names upon the walls 
Curiously enough, it has not been at Vaucluse 
that the principal honours have been paid. Here, 
as I have hinted, the commercial spirit has pre 
vailed over every other; but at Avignon, the 
ancient city of the Popes, a feeling more pure has 
dominated the commemoration. Provence, ind 
which claims an Homeric descent, is proud ¢ 
Petrarch, although Italy was his cradle and his 
grave. It was his asylum; it gave him a refuge 
when he was proscribed ; it has erected his mont 
ment ; and now it has completed his apotheosis 
Its troubadours have sung; its damsels have dan 
their beautiful farandoles in his honour ; tambot 
riners, inexpressibly graceful and handsome,—ft 
the girls are as pretty here as the young men am 
ugly,—and the star of Laure de Noves been, fot 
many days, the brightest in the sky. It is rematt 
able, however, that to this day the Avignoniall 
resent the retirement of their poet to Vaucluse 
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——— : 
They speak of it as a savage, barbarous, and morbid 
seclusioD, unjustified by any conduct on the part 
of Laura. Thus, a little bitterness, though of 
ewhat obsolete nature, mingles with the dis- 
tion of crowns, medals, honourable medals, 
and la renaissance Provencale ; for Provence, you 
gill observe, is solely responsible for Petrarch. 
« Provence,” says M. Doncieux, Prefect of Vaucluse, 
“with its vast and luminous skies, its splendid 
sans, its enchanted nights, its warm and healthy 
breezes, its Rhone, its waters, its rocks, its valleys 
laughing or wild, its brilliant horizon, and its gene- 
ous climate, made Petrarch a poet.” Hence, the old 
rovince is revived, I am assured ; the Palace of the 
s has resumed the aspect of the fourteenth cen- 
tury; Italy and France have been morally re-united ; 
and the early capital, in the latter country, of Catho- 
licity, is restored to its dignity as “the sister of 
Rome.” Such is the talk of the day in this usually 
silent city; but at Vaucluse it is different. There 
the holiday excitement is not yet over, and people 
throng to Petrarch’s house,—or what is indicated 
as his house in the guide-books,—a pretty edifice, 
white and irregular, with water rushing before and 
minous towers rising behind it, sloping roofs, 
many windows, rocks all round, and, near it, the 
tical caverns and pools which have made the 
spots illustrious. But how any one, except the 
most perverse or penitential hermit that ever 
existed, could find any attraction in these dark 
and watery grottoes, it is difficult toimagine. The 
tremendous arch of entrance suggests nothing but 
the idea of a mighty prison; the source of the 
fanciful river is black to the eye, although the 
water is clear enough, but harsh in taste,—more 
fit for tanning and dyeing than for drinking ; 
while as for the interiur cavern, it is like an 
excavation in the heart of the Great Pyramid. 
Never was I struck with a sense of desolation 
more overwhelming than when entering it. Torch- 
light only makes the perspective more lugubrious. 
Yet here Petrarch mused and mourned over that 
image of his fancy, in a green dress, sprinkled with 
violets, contemplated his history and his epic, 
wrought himself into raptures, and finished the 
romance of his life. After Laura’s death he 
hecomes a comparatively commonplace individual, 
engaged in public affairs, no longer inspired by an 
ideal, and ultimately dying with his head reclined 
uponabook. They gave him a grave in the Church 
of the Cordeliers at Arqua, in a chapel of his own 
building, his body robed in red satin; but thence 
the remains were transferred to a monumental 
tomb, which some villains desecrated in order to 
sell the bones. So that now we have no more left 
of Petrarch beyond his poems and the pure tra- 
dition of Laura, whose very grave, as I have said, 
has disappeared. However, the poems remain, 
and they constitute Petrarch’s posterity. H. J. 








A GRIEVANCE. 


THERE appears in the current number of London 
Society a Parisian sketch, ‘At a Man Milliner’s, 
to which my name is appended. The same paper 
was published in the Illustrated Review of the 
%th of June. As attention has been called in the 
public press to this simultaneous appearance of one 
and the same article in two different publications, 
I trust you will give publicity to the following 

The sketch, ‘At a Man Milliner’s,’ was 
sent to London Society in the beginning of Sep- 
tember, 1873. Since then, in spite of two applica- 
tions for information concerning the paper, I have 
heard nothing of it. A month ago there remained 
my mind a slight doubt as to the courtesy of 
the managers of London Society, but none what- 
‘ver as to my right to dispose of my paper as I 
might find convenient. The article was sent to 
the Illustrated Review and published. The same 
Week, without having received any proof or noti- 

lon of acceptance, I perceived that the paper 
Was ao as forming part of the July number 
ciety. 

I should add that I have been informed that 
proofs were sent to me. Had they been forwarded 
the address whence the article was dispatched, 





they must have reached me. I am convinced that 
whoever has any experience of periodical literature 
will see where the fault lies. KveLyN JERROLD. 








Literary Gossip. 

A coLLectep edition of the dramatic works 
of Dr. Westland Marston will shortly be pub- 
lished. Some of the earlier plays have long 
been unattainable. A few poems will be in- 
cluded in the volume. 

THe Mill Memorial Fund is nominally 
closed ; but as most of the money will have to 
lie at the bankers for some time, awaiting the 
completion of the bronze statue on which Mr. 
Foley is engaged, it is open to any who de- 
sire, to forward subscriptions to the treasurers. 
Of the amount, which is less than might have 
been expected, the chief portion will be 
absorbed by the cost of the statue, and, with- 
out considerable additions, there will not be 
enough left to provide for the scholarship or 
scholarships, open on equal terms to men and 
women, which many were anxious to establish 
in furtherance of an object in which Mr. Mill 
was especially interested. Some of the money 
subscribed was forwarded for this specific 
object, and if there is not sufficient to 
complete the Scholarship Fund, the con- 
tributors will have to be consulted as to its 
disposal. It has been suggested that a replica 
of the portrait of Mr. Mill, painted by Mr. 
Watts, should be purchased with the residue 
of the money, and presented to the National 
Portrait Gallery. We may add that Mr. 
Foley’s statue will probably be placed in a 
spot, approved by the sculptor, near the 
Temple end of the Thames Embankment. 


Tue Centenary Edition of the Poetical 
Works of Tannahill went out of print within 
a day or two after its publication. Mr. 
Semple, F.S.A., the editor, has the materials 
for a second edition well in hand. In the 
course of his investigations he has made some 
interesting discoveries. He has found that 
most of Tannahill’s songs and pieces were 
founded on real persons and incidents, and 
the elucidation of these will form an interest- 
ing feature in the new edition. 


A THIRD series of the Savage Club Papers, 
edited by Mr. Andrew Halliday, will be ready 
shortly. 

Messrs. Cuatro & Winpus have, it is 
stated, bought the copyright of Ouida’s novels. 

Tuer Manningtree Book Society, one of the 
oldest, if not the oldest, societies of its kind 
in the provinces, held its one hundredth half- 
yearly meeting this week. The Hon. Secretary, 
we are told, has been present at every meeting 
since its formation. Life must pass tranquilly 
at Manningtree. 


THE death is announced of Mr. Beatson, 
Fellow of Pembroke College, Cambridge, and 
editor of the Indices to the Greek Tragedians, 
and also of some school-books that were in 
vogue thirty years ago. Mr. Beatson was a 
man of considerable learning, but he did not 
seem able to make the best use of his un- 
doubted knowledge. An eminent scholar said 
of him that he knew by sight every word in 
the Greek language, but was on speaking 
terms with none of them. 

Dr. Morris requests us to correct the state- 
ment we inadvertently made last week that 
he is a layman. 





Mr. W. B. KELLy writes :— 

“In the ‘ Literary Gossip’ of July 18th, I observe 
a paragraph relative to the Croker manuscript, 
‘Recollections of Cork,’ where it is stated the work 
is in the hands of a Dublin publisher. This is quite 
correct ; but the notice may lead to the supposition 
that it is about to be published. The fact is the 
MS. occurs for sale in one of my old book cata- 
logues published in July.” 

WE hear of the death of Mr. E. A. Moriarty, 
who translated ‘ Pickwick’ and some other of 
Dickens’s novels into German. He was for 
some time teacher of English at a Government 
College at Berlin. 

A voLumE of translations, chiefly relating 
to English subjects, from the ‘Causeries du 
Lundi’ of Sainte-Beuve, with a biographical 
and critical introduction, will appear in the 
autumn. 


Comte Pau R1rant, who has devoted his 
leisure and his fortune to studying and illus- 
trating the history of the Holy Land, and 
possesses what is, probably, the largest collec- 
tion of MSS. and printed books relating to the 
subject, proposes to establish a Society con- 
sisting of those who take interest in studies 
like his own, with a view of utilizing the 
large collections that exist of inedited materials, 
The title of the new body is to be ‘Société 
pour la Publication de Textes relatifs a I’ His- 
toire et 4 la Géographie de l’Orient Latin’; 
and it is designed to promote the study of the 
history of the kingdoms of Jerusalem, Cyprus, 
and Armenia, the Principalities of Antioch 
and Achaia, the Latin Empire of Constanti- 
nople, &c. The number of documents of the 
class in question now reposing in great libra- 
ries is considerable, and much might be done 
by such a Society as that proposed by the French 
savant in elucidating an obscure branch of 
history. The scheme for the management of 
the Society resembles that common in Eng- 
lish book societies. Frenchmen and foreigners, 
fifty in number, will be eligible as membres 
titulatres, paying fifty francs a year, and 
receiving the publications of the Society. 
Associate Subscribers, a distinct but affiliated 
body, comprising French and foreign savants, 
and public establishments, will be admitted. 
The annual publications of the Society are to 
consist of two volumes of texts, and a fac- 
simile of a rare or unique piece. The works 
to be published are charters, historical letters, 
minor chronicles, inedited documents referring 
to the Crusades, also accounts of pilgrimages 
to the Holy Land and adjacent countries, poems 
in French, Latin, and other languages. Each 
of the publications will contain about five 
hundred pages, produced in the form of ‘The 
Chronicles and Memorials of Great Britain,’ 
with a Preface, Index, &c. Many of our 
readers know the admirable version of ‘M. 
Thadei Neapolitani, Hystoria de Desolacione 
et Conculcacione Civitatis Acconensis,’ dec. 
(Ficke, Geneva), from a MS. in the British 
Museum, produced by Comte Riant in the 
latter part of last year, a labourious and critical 
work of considerable historical value. This, 
the ‘Petri Casinensis,’ and the ‘Liber de 
Locis Sanctis,’ have proved the zeal and 
learning of the Count. 


THE first volume of “ Zuvres Completes de 
Charles d Orléans, revues sur les MSS., avec 
Préface, Notes et Glossaire par C. d’Héri- 
cault ” (Paris, Lemerre), has been published in 
the “Nouvelle Collection Janet,” the notes 
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being placed at the end of the second and last 
volume, which is shortly to appear. Charles 
d’Orléans was the son of Valentine, of Milan, 
and nephew to the King of France, Charles 
the Sixth. He took part in the battle of 
Azincourt, after having been made a knight 
on the eve of the battle ; but overwhelmed at 
the first assault of the English, he was made 
a prisoner and sent to England, where, to 
cheer his spirits, when led from prison to 
prison for twenty-five years, he consoled him- 
self by writing the poetry now reprinted. As 
an example we may quote the following 
rondeau :— 

Le temps a laissié son manteau 

De vent, de froidure et de pluie, 

Et s’est vétu de broderie, 

De soleil rayant, clair et beau. 

Tl n’y a béte ne oiseau 

Qu’en son jargon ne chante et crie: 

Le temps a laissié son manteau 

De vent, de froidure et de pluie. 


Rivitre, fontaine et ruisseau 

Portent en livrée jolie 

Gouttes d’argent, d’orfévrerie ; 

Chacun s’habille de nouveau ; 

Le temps a laissié son manteau 

De vent, de froidure et de pluie. 
The first who drew attention to the poetical 
works of Charles, Duke of Orléans, was Abbé 
Sallier, in a memoir to the French Academy 
of Inscriptions and Belles-Lettres. The present 
reprint is much more faithful than those suc- 
cessively made, since Sallier, by Chalvet, A. 
Champollion Figeac, and J. Marie Guichard. 


A NEW University, says the Allgemeine 
Zeitung, is to be established in Austria. Four 
towns are talked of as the site: Briinn, 
Olmiitz, Salzburg, and Czernowitz. The 
Greek Metropolitan has offered a considerable 
sum for its endowment if the University be 
established at the latter place. 


Ir used to be said of good old French 
books, “ La mére n’en défendra pas la lecture 
a ses filles.” A French writer this week 
authorizes the reading of a new French novel 
by a writer of a not over-modest school in 
these words: “Although the story developes 
itself on slippery ground, it may be read by 
Parisian ladies who are already initiated in 
the strange phases of life by the audacities 
of contemporary literature.” 


WE have been shown a diary for the month 
of January, 1788, which, under the date of 
Friday the 4th, has the following entry: ‘Mr. 
Longman wrote to me desiring my support to 
a periodical paper called the Times.” 


M. PETERSEN writes to usfrom Christiania :— 

“English travellersand sportsmen visiting Norway 
will be glad to hear that M. Chr. Tonsberg, the 
Christiania publisher, whose merits as an editor 
of Norwegian literature may be known even to 
Englishmen, has brought out a useful and highly- 
interesting traveller's handbook for Norway. The 
work bears the title of ‘ Norge, Illustreret Reise- 
haandbog. It is rather voluminous, containing 
full information about the country, its inhabitants, 
history, art and science, &c. The work has been 
written by an association of authors, among whom 
are some of the most notable names in Norwegian 
literature and science. It is accompanied by 
seventeen maps. If I am not mistaken, pre- 
parations have been made already for an English 
translation of this guide to Norway.” 


THE New York Publishers’ Weekly says :— 
“Some years since, it will be remembered, the 


Rev. W. R. Alger published a catalogue of works 
relating to the future life. We do not remember 


that he took cognizance, however, of the superin- 





tendent of the lower regions, a deficiency which is 
to be remedied by that veteran and efficient biblio- 
phile, Mr. Henry Kernot, with a catalogue raisonée 
of books relating to the devil, in the stock of 
Scribner, Welford & Armstong.” 

Some time since the clerical press of Milan 
protested against a permit, given by the Pre- 
fect of that city, for the performance, on the 
stage, of ‘Gest Cristo, dramma in cinque 
parti di Felice Govean.’ The matter was 
referred to Signor Lanza, the Italian Minister 
of Public Instruction, who forbade the per- 
formance. Signor Govean has since printed 
his play, which has run through three large 
editions. The amusing point in the matter is 
that the Pope, when congratulated on the pro- 
hibition of the piece, attributed the merit of 
it, not to the worldly minister of the Sub- 
Alpine king, but to Saint Ambrose. 








SCIENCE 


—— 


Geology. By T. G. Bonney. 

moting Christian Knowledge.) 
THis is one of the “Manuals of Elementary 
Science” published under the direction of the 
Committee of General Literature and Education 
appointed by the Society for Promoting Christian 
Knowledge. There is a certain amount of 
originality in the treatment of this little book. 
Mr. Bonney, for example, starts by saying, truly 
enough, that it is only that part of the earth which 
can be seen and studied of which we can learn 
the history; that from the top of the highest 
mountain to the bottom of the deepest mine we 
learn only so much of the earth’s interior as we 
should learn of the stuffing of a cricket-ball by 
making a few scratches with a pin upon its 
leathern covering. Notwithstanding this, our 
author endeavours, by an examination of the 
known elements found in those parts of the earth 
which we can handle, to build up the rocks, and 
to explain the building up of the rocky crust of 
the earth. Certain unknown but powerful forces 
act from the interior, and manifest their power by 
the production of “mountain ranges which have 
been raised like gigantic billows ; two of the largest, 
the Alps and Himalayas, being comparatively 
modern.” In speaking of the coal measures, Mr. 
Bonney says, “ Persons regarding only the English 
coal measures, have thought that they were formed 
when the earth was at a hot-house temperature, 
and the air unusually full of carbonic acid gas. 
The fact that great heat is now unfavourable to 
the formation of peat-beds is opposed to one of 
these ideas, and the remains of animals found in 
them to the other.” These paragraphs will show the 
original—may we not say, speculative ?/—character 
of this manual. Our author says he has written 
it “in simple language, that will be intelligible to 
any fairly educated boy or girl of fifteen.” We 
think it is so, and the illustrations given are 
instructive : we only doubt the propriety of intro- 
ducing so many hypothetical questions to the 
attention of such juvenile readers. 


(Society for Pro- 


Qualitative Chemical Analysis and Laboratoey 
Practice. By T. E. Thorpe, Ph.D., and M. M. 
Pattison Muir. (Longmans & Co.) 

THis is an exceedingly useful volume. It has 
been executed with much care, and the clear and 
simple manner in which the illustrative experi- 
ments are described cannot fail of being appre- 
ciated by the young chemical student. The first 
section of the book instructs him in the preparation 
of the elementary bodies, and some of their more 
important and interesting compounds. The second 
part is devoted to qualitative analysis ; the use of 
the spectroscope being, in most cases, very satisfac- 
torily explained as a delicate analytical agent. 


Mineralogy. By Frank Rutley. (Murby). 
Tuis is, in many respects, an excellent manual. 
It has been written with care, by a man 









who has a large amount of sound scientific knw 
ledge of the subject on which he writes, ~. 
sequently, all the desciptions of minerals are giv 
with greater clearness than is usually found in a 
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more pretentious books on mineralogy, which hay, distant “y 
for many years past, been rapidly advancing « ' gh 
the road of increasing complexity. This is most yp. . . te 
fortunate for the student, but still more seri iment a 
unfortunate for the science. There are some neve oe 
features in this little book which deserve especiff™ is 2 
notice. The arrangement in the descriptin, bat 3 e ot 
mineralogy is an improvement upon thy : oath is 
generally adopted. The minerals are gTouped hen 
according to their most prominent basic cong. ey oe 
tuents, and the chemical and physical character; yids, ha 
of the leading base in each group precede it, Ty ope 
crystals are drawn and their faces shaded, in » Mrchives d 


original manner, so as to show at a glance th 
mutual relation of the faces devoloped on con. 
pound forms. The silicates are classified acconi. 
ing to the crystallographic systems to which 
belong, by which arrangement the memory of th 
student will be assisted, and his determination of 
these minerals will be greatly facilitated, Th 
chapter on the Blowpipe will be found useful, anj 
those on the Physical and Chemical Characters of 
Mineralsare equally instructive. Thesection devoted 
to Crystallography might have been extended with 
advantage, especially by one who unites, in » 
great a degree, the power of writing concisely ani 
clearly. This text book peculiarly adapts itself ty 
the requirements of those students who are work. 
ing for the examinations of the Science and Ar 
Department. 











PHYSICAL NOTES, 


MM. Sr. Crarr-DEVILLE anv Depsray hare 
recently observed some remarkable properties in 
rhodium, which must excite attention, If 
rhodium is precipitated by alcohol from some of 
its solutions, it is, in this state, capable of decom. 
posing formic acid,—with liberation of heat,—into 
carbonic acid and hydrogen. At a slightly ek 
vated temperature alcohol in contact with alkalies 
is itself decomposed by this pulverulent rhodiun, 
alkaline acetates are produced, and hydrogen lite 
rated. When the action of rhodium grows feeble, itis 
sufficient to wash the metal well and dry it in con 
tact with pure air to renew its power with all it 
first activity. It is found that iridium and 
ruthenium possess similar properties to rhodium, 
hence these metals will probably become new 
agents in effecting chemical and physical changes, 

Prof. Andrews, of Belfast, delivered recently, 
before the Royal Society of Edinburgh, an addres 
‘On Ozone,’ which has been printed in the Journal 
of the Scottish Meteorological Society for January- 
April, 1874, This address gives in brief a mor 
exact account of the present state of our knowledge 
of ozone than any other publication with which 
we are acquainted. Affirming the correctnes 
of his former conclusions, Dr. Andrews regards 
ozone as “ oxygen in an altered or allotropic cor 
dition.” His summary is so instructive that we 
attempt an abstract of it. Ozone is rarely found 
in the air of large towns, unless in a subath 
when wind is blowing from the country. Iti 
rarely absent in fine weather from the air of th 
country, and is more abundant in the air of the 
mountain than of the plain. The permanetl 
absence of ozone from the air of a locality may & 
regarded as a proof that we are breathing adel 
terated air. Its absence from the air of townsanl 
of large rooms, even in the country, is probably 
the chief cause of the difference which every 0¢ 
feels when he breathes the air of a town or of # 
apartment, however spacious, and afterwards 
hales the fresh or ozone-containing air of the opé 
country. In connexion with this subject we may, 
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perbaps, be permitted to direct attention to certal 
remarks on this subject, and its relation to diseast, 
which appeared in the Atheneum of September I 
1849, some of the speculations of that paper beitg 
very completely confirmed by the investigatiols 
of Prof. Andrews. a 

Padre Secchi recently observing one of Jupiter 
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——— . . 
‘iellites, remarked a peculiar phenomenon, which 
ye rightly thinks should not be neglected. in the 
Pansit observations. When the satellite was 
‘stant from the disc of Jupiter by about its own 
‘ameter, the disc appeared to dart out as if to 
‘eet it, and then to withdraw again. This move- 
iment lasted for a few minutes, until the satellite 
; fairly within the edge of the planet. P. Secchi 
,fers this to atmospheric oscillation, and suggests 
vat it is desirable that his spectroscopic method, 
some other, should be adopted to diminish this 
nparent movement. M. de Kéricuf observed the 
same phenomenon at Palermo. ; 
A form of differential manometer, with two 
liquids, has been devised by M. Arthur Achard, 
and described in a recent number of the Swiss 
‘Archives des Sciences. The instrument is said to 
ess great sensitiveness, and is recommended 
for measuring small variations in the pressure of a 
such as those which ordinary coal-gas may 
experience in its passage through a system of pipes. 
The Repertorium fiir Meteorologie Herausgegeben 
con der Kaiserlichen Akademie der Wissenschaften 
for 1871 and 1872, edited by Dr. Heinrich Wild, 
Director of the Central Observatory, has been 
forwarded to us from St. Petersburg. This Report 
embraces very fully the barometric observations 
taken over the very extended area of the Russian 
Empire, and under a great variety of circum- 
stances. The magnetic observations with both 
the horizontal and vertical instruments are given 











for the same period and the same area, with 
observations of rain-fall and all other meteoro- 
logical phenomena. 

A light of extraordinary brilliancy is said to 
have been obtained by Herr Hannecker, by 
directing the flame of a spirit-lamp of peculiar 
construction, urged bya current of oxygen, against 
scylinder formed of carbonate of lime, magnesia, 
and olivine, compressed by hydraulic pressure. 
The olivine employed is a native silicate of 


magnesia. 








Science Gossip. 


Tue chief incidents in Lieut. Cameron’s account 
of his march from Unyanyembe to Ujiji will form 
the subject of a paper to be read before the Geo- 
graphical Section of the British Association at 
Belfast. 

Lizots. WATSON AND CHIPPENDALE, two well- 
qualified officers of the Royal Engineers, left 
England on Tuesday last, to join Col. Gordon’s 
Expedition on the Upper Nile. They will be in 
the Khedive’s service whilst there, and we under- 
stand their duties will be purely geographical and 
scientific; possibly including the survey of the 
Equatorial Lakes. 


_ Messrs, Macmr.uan have nearly ready for pub- 
lication a new work on Pharmacology, designed to 
give an account of the principal vegetable drugs 
in use in Great Britain and British India, regarded 
from an historical as well as from a botanical and 
chemical point of view. The authors are Prof. 
Flickiger and Mr. Daniel Hanbury. 


A ew comet was discovered by M. Borelly, at 
Marseilles, on the night of last Saturday, July 25. 
The place when found was R.A. 15h. 52m., N-P.D. 
ae 28’, in the constellation Draco. The comet 
(IV., 1874) was “assez belle,” and its motion was 
towards the west. 


Ix conducting some experiments on the electric 
conductivity of woods, M. T. Du Moncel has 
found that the conducting power is due chiefly to 
the humidity of the material. It therefore became 
desirable to examine the conditions under which 
Wood became more or less hygrometric. He finds 
at even those woods which are to all appearance 
quite dry are affected by variations in the humidity 
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of the atmosphere at different hours of the day. 

hey attain the maximum and minimum of 
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It is well known that the exploration of the 
tench caves of the reindeer period has brought 
light, within the last few years, abundant evi- 








dence of the existence of the arts of sculpture and 
engraving among the early stone-using folk of 
Gaul. Our knowledge of the fine arts of these 
primitive people has recently been extended by 
the discovery of a prehistoric musical instrument. 
M. E. Piette has, indeed, found what he describes 
as “une fifite néolithique.” This flute, which is 
formed of bone and pierced with two well-made 
holes, was discovered in a layer of charcoal and 
cinders in the cavern of Gourdan (Haute-Garonne), 
where it was associated with flint implements of 
neolithic types. The cave was discovered by M. 
Piette in 1871. 

At a general meeting of the Yorkshire College 
of Science, held in the Philosophical Hall, Leeds, 
on the 17th inst., the Council elected Mr. A. H. 
Green, M.A., of the Geological Survey, as the Pro- 
fessor of Geology and Mining, and Mr. A. W. 
Riicker, M.A., Fellow of Brasenose College, Oxford, 
as Professor of Physics and Mathematics. The 
Company of Clothworkers have founded a Pro- 
fessorship of Textile Industries, and endowed it 
with 300/. a year, in connexion with this College. 

A MeEmoIR on the electric discharge in the 
Aurora Borealis, by M. Lemstrém, of Helsingfors, 
appears in the last number of the Swiss Archives 
des Sciences Physiques. The observations recorded 
in this paper were made in 1871, during an expe- 
dition through Finnish Lapland, undertaken for 
meteorological purposes. 

Henry GRINNELL, the first President of the 
American Geographical Society, and the originator 
of the first expedition in search of Franklin, died 
= the 30th of June at New York, aged seventy- 

ve. 

Some laborious researches have been carried on 
by M. C. Marignac, with the view of determining 
the diffusibility of certain salts. These experiments 
are an extension of some of the late Prof. Graham’s 
researches. From Marignac’s observations it ap- 
pears that the tendency which two salts may have 
to form double salts does not exercise any influence 
on their simultaneous diffusion. It is probable, 
therefore, that double salts do not exist in solution 
as such, but that they are formed only at the 
moment of their crystallization. 

Wits exceeding regularity the ‘ Monthly Record’ 
of the Meteorological and Magnetic Observations, 
taken at the Melbourne Observatory, comes to us 
from the antipodes. The “ Records” for December, 
1873, and January, 1874, are on our table. The 
yearly average table gives 57°6° as the mean 
temperature of the air for the year; the lowest 
temperature observed in Melbourne during four- 
teen years being 27°, on the 2lst of July, 1869; 
the highest temperature in the shade having been 
111°, on the 22nd of January, 1860. 








FINE ARTS 


———— 


BLACK and WHITE EXHIBITION, Dudley Gallery, Egyptian 
Hall, Piccadilly.—Consisting of Drawings, Etchings, Eugravings, &c., 
OPEN daily, from Ten till Six. Admittance, 1s; Catalogue, 6d. 

R. F. M‘NAIR, Secretary. 





Will shortly Close. 

*The SHADOW of DEATH.’ Painted by Mr. HOLMAN HUNT 
in Bethlehem, Jerusalem, and Nazareth; begun in 1868, completed 
end of 1872 -NOW on VIEW at 39x, Old Bond Street.—The Gallery is 
opened at Ten, closed at Six.—Admission, 1s. 





DORE£'’S GREAT PICTURE of ‘CHRIST LEAVING the PRE- 
TORIUM,’ with ‘The Dream of Pilate’s Wife,’ ‘ Night of the Cruci- 
fixion,’ ‘ Christian Martyrs,’ * Francesca de Rimini,’ &c., at the DORE 
GALLERY, 35, New Bond Street. Ten to Six.—Admission, ls. 





MUNICH GALLERY.—EXHIBITION of PICTURES by Kaul- 
bach, Piloty, Schorn, Conriider, Utto, &c. Admission, Une Shilling.— 
48, Great Marlborough Street, Regent Street, W. 





KAULBACH’S Celebrated Great PICTURES, ‘St. Peter Arbues 
Dooming a Heretic Family to the Flames,’ and ‘James V. of Scotland 
Opening the Parliament in Edinburgh '—Munich Gallery, 48, Great 
Marlborough Street, Regent Street. OPEN daily, from Ten till Six. 
—Admission, One Shilling. 








THE PRIVATE COLLECTIONS OF ENGLAND. 
No. IX.-KEDLESTON HALL. 

WE had special permission to visit Lord Scars- 
dale’s collection of pictures in Kedleston Hall, the 
ancestral seat of the Curzons, which stands a few 
miles from Derby. This house is not now shown 
to the public, and our thanks are, therefore, more 
especially due to the owner, who, with exceptional 





courtesy, allowed us to see this model of a private 
collection, which contains hardly any inferior paint- 
ings, and, together with a large number that are 
excellent, not a few that are really admirable. The 
house was constructed by the Adams, and although 
the exterior is not very happily designed, the in- 
terior is remarkable for the beauty and fineness of 
the details. Sculptures, carving, carpentry, are all 
in keeping and pure. This constant elegance gives 
a certain charm to the place. Whether it be the 
mouldings on a door or composing its case, the 
brass handle of a door-lock, the enrichments of a 
ceiling, or the workmanship about a window or a 
fire-place, the result is the same. When we turn to 
them, we are pleased by their finish, variety, and 
grace; and everywhere there are evidences of 
thought and taste. The collection of paintings at 
Kedleston was formed, we believe, by the first Lord 
Scarsdale (1750—1800), and comprises a con- 
siderable number of works almost entirely by old 
masters. The most interesting among them are by 
Veronese, a curious Mompert, A. Cuyp, Tintoret, 
S. de Koninck (a magnificent specimen), Guardi, 
Q. Matsys, B. Van Orley, Guido, Luca Giordano, 
Rembrandt, Adrien van Utrecht, Snyders, Fyt, 
Jan Steen, Van der Neer, and others. 

It is convenient to deal with these pictures in 
the order they now occupy in the corridor and the 
state and private rooms at Kedleston Hall. The 
first to be noticed has no name, but is probably 
by Adrien van Utrecht, a picture of fish, with a 
carp suspended over the other elements of the 
group. The composition and the chiaroscuro, so 
often leading features in works of this kind, 
are not so good as they might be, the former being 
a little stiff, the latter not harmonizing with the 
colour as well as could be wished; but the 
drawing is beautiful, the painting uncommonly 
solid and good, and the colour capital.—A land- 
scape by Zuccarelli, one of many in this house, 
hangs next, and shows, with a charm we are 
not accustomed to, a lady, seated on a white horse, 
gossiping with a woman (?), who offers flowers. 
The landscape is airy, the sky rather fine—By 
Wilson is a small landscape, in his Claude manner, 
of the Villa Madama, strong and effective—A 
curious picture, no doubt by Van der Meulen, 
represents Louis the Fourteenth reviewing his 
fleet at Dunkirk, and depicts a crowd of 
ladies and gentlemen mounted and walking. The 
King sits on a white horse, near the front, on our 
left of the middle. In the distance are a great 
number of craft, big and little ; a three-master, 
with a white pennon, is in the mid-distance, 
firing a salute. This work is painted in a dark 
tone, but with admirable keeping and much 
power in the chiaroscuro. It is noteworthy for 
the rich, crisp handling, and the sparkling of the 
draperies, which, when the painting was fresh, 
must have been charming, because they exhibit, 
along with far superior colour, richness, and clear- 
ness, the neat and crisp touch which, during his 
better days, is said to have cost Mr. Frith so much 
labour. For these qualities, the figure of a lady, 
standing on the sward on our right, and dressed 
in a blue robe striped with buff, and worn under 
a white one, is remarkable, as is also the group of 
three young men in green and white dresses, who 
appear in the middle front. The pictures by this 
painter are most unequal, but this is one of the 
best of them. 

Ascribed to Snyders is a picture of a badger, 
with grapes and other fruit tumbled from a 
basket on to the floor. The animal has been 
painted with extraordinary care and delicacy,— 
greater delicacy, in fact, than we are accustomed 
to associate with the name of Snyders. The hand- 
ling, too, isadmirable, and there is a delicioussense of 
the grey in the creature’s fur. The draughtsmanship, 
finish, and whole treatment of the head are per- 
fectly marvellous, so sound, firm, and elaborate are 
they. It is asuperb specimen, not the less desirable 
because it is of cabinet size. The painting is 
smoother and finer than Snyders was wont to pro- 
duce.—Over the last hangs a Battle-Piece, by Il 
Borgognone. Although the spirit of design is 
undeniable, and the colour rather powerful, but 
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not fine, the composition is conventionalized, 
vigorous as it is. The number of the works 
Il Borgognone produced which display the merits 
which this painting possesses is great ; scarcely a 
gallery is without them, even in England, while 
on the Continent their name is Legion.—Another 
work by Zuccarelli, companion to the above, ex- 
hibits portraits of members of the Curzon family : 
this painter seems to have been employed here to 
some extent.— Another picture, by A. van Utrecht, 
similar in many of its qualities to that to which 
we have just referred as by Snyders, represents 
poultry, principally turkeys, in a yard. It is rich, 
solid, and good, and, indeed, considerably above 
the standard commonly attained by Adrien. In 
execution, one could desire nothing better than the 
dravghtsmanship of the back feathers of a goose 
on our right, and the head of a turkey on the 
opposite side of the picture. These parts are 
models of their kind, proving to demonstration 
the diligent and long - continued training of the 
hand which produced them. They are but the 
salient features in this fine piece of draughts- 
manship, which, throughout, shows traces of 
close study and paintiag of extraordinary precision 
and firmness. Notice the handling of the con- 
centric feathers on the back of the turkey, which 
stoops in front of the composition. It would be 
hard to beat the foreshortening of these curves 
in perspective, or to improve the painting of 
the legs of many of these birds. In the corridor 
are many family relics and articles of interest, 
including plate, personal trinkets, as well as china, 
and other objects. On the wall of an adjoining 
staircase is a fairly good copy, full sized, of 
Guido’s ‘Andromeda.’ 

In the Withdrawing Room is a big gallery 
picture by Annibale Carracci, a perfect specimen 
of its class,—with which, by the way, this collection 
is fully supplied,—and one of the best examples 
we remember of the results of the application of 
the principles which were so vigorously and con- 
stantly applied by the Carracci. It represents 
Orlando delivering Olimpia, and is designed in a 
grandiose, extra-vigorous fashion, which, taken 
altogether, is far from being unfortunate. This 
is more especially so, because the style of the 
painter is in perfect keeping with that of the poet, 
whose conception he has illustrated with considera- 
ble ability. One sees at a glance that A. Carracci 
was unlucky in belonging to the time of revived, 
and not of spontaneous design. It is not difficult 
to perceive that eclecticism did only too much for 
such a man as he who thus dramatizes on canvas. 
The design shows, of course, the catching of the 
horrid monster, whose personation does not terrify 
us, by an essentially commonplace hero, who has 
fixed the anchor in the gullet of his victim: 
such is the travesty of the sentiment, that some 
people might even feel sorry for the monster. The 
Orlando is vigorous enough, but his is the vigour 
of a common sailor stoutly pulling a rope; he looks 
like a sailor in “heroic” costume, and the figure 
was probably studied from such a man. The 
modelling of his arms has evidently been a great 
temptation for Annibale, who could not resist the 
opportunity they afforded for dealing muscularly 
with a fine set of muscles. Nor was the in- 
vention which produced the Olimpia of a high 
order. Her figure is disproportioned and indif- 
ferently foreshortened. Notwithstanding all this, 
the puinting is a valuable one in its way, and 
— to the student of the history of man- 

ind, as manifested in art. At the time it was 
produced there were, no doubt, those who looked 
on it with extraordinary satisfaction as a specimen 
of what might be done in the way of avoiding the 
defects of Michael Angelo’s art by the fortunate 
heirs of that great man ! 

By the sides of the last-named picture are two 
by P. Veronese, of unusually rich decorative cha- 
racter; and, if we mistake not, either these or similar 
gern by the same artist have been engraved. 

he subjects are Alexander with the mother of 


Darius, and Achilles with the body of Patroclus (?). 
Both of these are extremely fine in their way. 
The luminousness of the former epitomizes almost 





at its best the splendours of this phase of art. The 
designs are, as usual, dramatic, full of movement, 
and effective ; nor are they devoid of a certain 
grandiose pathos, which is characteristic of the 
artist’s period, and the state of the public mind at 
the time they were produced. Pictures like these, 
to say nothing of their congeners in the Louvre 
and the National Gallery, and indeed any of the 
splendid spectacular productions of Veronese, are 
extremely suggestive to those capable of recalling 
the time when, in the florid autumn of Italian art 
and Italian history, they first saw the light. It 
seems to many of us that these gorgeous paintings 
belong to quite another than this work-a-day world 
of ours. Neither Raphael, nor Michael Angelo, 
nor Titian, still less the almost sorrowful early 
Itulian masters, or the sober, pious early Flemings 
and Dutchmen, move us as Veronese does, Gior- 
gione does so slightly, Tintoret more so, for he was 
a son of the light; but Veronese, with all his 
charms, had something that was not earnest 
about him: his art lacks the mental speculation 
and introspection which appear in designs of earlier, 
not more thoughtful ages. 

By Joos Mompert is a curious topographical 
landscape, as far removed from what we now call 
a landscape as it well can be. It has the story of 
Naaman, painted, probably, by Velvet Breughel, 
in the foreground, and is in every way valuable, 
on account of the intense perception of the artist 
in regard to local truth and his strong individu- 
ality. It is a large specimen, executed with 
greater feeling for solidity than was common in 
the work of this eccentric painter,—a man who is 
in several ways a puzzle to those students who 
care for something more than the historical part 
of art-criticism. That a Dutchman, born near the 
end of the sixteenth century, should paint so 
strangely, and yet with such startling fidelity, 
what after all, seems more like a vision than a 
picture of reality, is most curious. It is, of course, 
painted thinly, almost, as one might say, with 
washes of pigment. There is good foliage for 
Mompert in parts of this work. We require to 
control our attention before we are able to 
do justice to the strange pictures of this artist ; 
but those who study them will not regret 
doing so. In intense contrast with this is a 
luminous sketch of a landscape, ascribed, pro- 
bably with correctness, to Domenichino, and com- 
prising a bridge in the middle distance ; a noble 
composition of the whole of the picturesque ele- 
ments, and a beautifully warm, intense sky of 
unusual beauty, which is saying a good deal. The 
colouring is a little spotty.—Near this is a little 
picture, with Del Sarto’s composition, ‘The Salu- 
tation,’ which is extremely good.— There is also an 
early Italian, or Peruginesque picture, probably 
by Lo Spagno, or some other pupil of Pietro’s, 
representing the death of the Virgin ; Raphael’s 
composition, of which there are many repetitions, 
among them one, to which we shall soon come, 
at Chatsworth.— Another small Domenichino, a 
landscape, hangs near these paintings. A figure, 
with a net on its shoulders, walks in the fore- 
ground to our right, near the water, which, as 
usual with the artist, flows towards the front of 
his design. The colouring is rich, deep, and warm ; 
and a range of intense blue mountains closes in the 
scene, which is covered by a finely felt, powerfully 
painted warm sky, of extremely Juminous cha- 
racter. 

Not far off is a picture which, although the 
distance is not quite unexceptionable, is alone 
worth a journey to Kedleston. It is a noble 
Albert Cuyp, a landscape remarkable for exhibit- 
ing an upright cliff in the middle distance, in sun- 
light, and, nearer on the same side, another cliff, 
with a tower on its summit ; a church, with a tall 
spire, stands in a (Dutch) town on the bank of a 
river, which flows to the foreground, where is 
a boy, looking into a pool, and, quite in front, 
a red cow, with a white head, stoops about to 
drink, A group of oaks appears, vanishing in 
a line on our right in the middle, and. riding on 
the sun-flecked road, which is at the feet of the 
trees, is a gentleman on a grey horse, and wearing 





. ee 
ared cloak. In front of this man two cows 


cline in the Arcadian way of Cuyp, and 
them, is a man on foot, wearing a scarlet 
with a satchel on his back, and caressing a 
Beyond, is a man on an ass; the beast hag 
niers. This is a broad, superbly painted gpeg; 
of the fertile skill of Albert Cuyp; it is as Vigorou 
as it is tender in colour and tone, Ag 
there is a monumental group of docks in the fon. 
ground. The defect of the distance, to whig 
we have already referred, may be due to a sg}; 
fading, such appears to be the case ; other 

of the picture are in complete preservation, and jj 
is a magnificent work. 

We turn to another phase of art and artist 
thought in changing our position to Contemplate 
the neighbouring picture by B. Lutti, with lig, 
size, full-length figures of Christ and Mary 
dalen, a good example of its kind.— Near this ay 
two works by Bernardo Strozzi, which, speakj 
from memory, we should say, are better than thoy 
by the same artist which have so often set y 
wondering in the Louvre, and show what are th 
results, good, bad, and indifferent, of having ay 
taught in academies. This painter was born the 
year next after Mompert came into the wor: 
a fact that seems most strange to us. Th 
pictures are, of course, in the Genoese 
the influence of which on Van Dyck, y 
a certain stage of his career, was so marked 
A masculine, but somewhat commonplace, if 
not stagey conception of the subject; bold 
emphatic, learned, if not noble, complete, anj 
refined execution ; forced, almost Carravagiesgue 
contrasts of light and shade ; rich, intense ton, 
and grave, vigorous colouring, of somewhj 
limited scope—these are elements which make th 
art of Strozzi representative. We suspect thu 
some unusually silvery specimens of the skil 
of Strozzi have been sold as works of Velu. 
quez.—Contemporary with the vigorous monk 
of Genoa was Domenico Feti, a Roman, pupil 
of Cigoli, and student of Giulo Romano’s works, 
Here is a picture by this not very commm 
artist,—a meritorious one, and worthy of notice 
for its own sake: a spinstress with two chil 
dren, a man ploughing in the middle distance of 
a vigorous and effective landscape, elements com 
mon in representations of Adam and Eve after th 
Fall.—We were not able, owing to the position 
of the picture, to examine the next work 
thoroughly. Still it seems a fine work, and is 
attributed to Tintoret. It represents the Virgn 
seated, with a glory, holding the naked Infant— 
Giuseppe Chiari, one of the very latest of th 
“old masters,” who, dying in 1727, could h 
be called more than an inheritor of certain trad 
tions,—he completed unfinished productions lef 
by C. Maratti,—is well represented here by 4 
capital example of its class, a Holy Family, no 
an exalted version of the subject, one cannot hebfl. 
admitting, and yet with something about the pictur 
that is pretty, not affected and foolish, and show 
much more simplicity than is commonly conceded 
to the time in which the painter lived. In fact,it 
is a picture of a naked boy held up in his you 
mother’s arms, and playing at bo-peep with 
white robe.—A ‘Sleeping Cupid, by, or afte 
Guido, is a fine example of Reni’s soundest manne, 
and needs no apologies. The little god has whit, 
admirably disposed wings ; wears an almost tran 
parent bandage on his eyes: his left arm is raised, 
with the hand resting against the cheek. This 8 
a charming picture of its kind, exhibiting mud 
more of the rose in the carnations than it we 
Guido’s wont to paint. 


Benedetto Lutti appears here again, and ile g)., 


trates what was said about him before, in a manne 
of which even the exaggerations are characteristit 
His ‘Cain Flying after the Murder of Abel’ exhibil? 
a conception of the subject which is incompi 
hensibly gross, and common where it is not gros) 
yet such is the influence of culture, and the force ¢ 
education, that, with all its defects and sh0 

comings, it commands a share of our attention~ 
Parmigiano, one who was a poet among palnteng 
appears here with no small charm. The pict 
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shows Venus and Cupid, treated with a fresh- 
and grace, @ vivacity and spontaneity, of 

gonception, which are delightful. The goddess 

grries her son, in the manner of Italian peasant 

mothers, slung at her shoulder ; a genius, walking 


+. font of this group, offers flowers. That even 
SF aoniics of this work, to say nothing of its 


design, has “ conceit” in it, is almost the same 
gs to say itis by Parmigiano. We must commend 
the beauty of the carving of the stately marble 
chimney-piece in the drawing-room, comprising 
pearly life-size, whole-length caryatides at the 
‘ambs. The execution of these statues is admirable. 
The grate which they enclose is unusually elegant, 
if, as is the way with the work of the Adams, nota 
little flat, and lacking strength in design. 

In the Library hangs the picture which has been 
often discussed, some saying it is by Rembrandt, 
while Dr. Waagen rightly, we believe, asserts it 
to be by Solomon de Koninck. Fine as it is, it 
icks something of the rich variety of Rembrandt’s 
colouring ; deep-toned and livid it is, yet we 
think, defective in the solidity and feeling for 
impasto which mark even the most lightly handled 
of thegreat master’s productions. In spite of theseand 
other shortcomings, such as we cannot here enter 
upon, it would be hard to say that this example is 
not by Rembrandt, so various were that painter's 
modes of working, although their existence would 
go far to establish the probability that S. de 
Koninck, or some other follower of Van Rhyn’s 
produced it. Yet when we miss also the poetic 
inspiration of one of the greatest geniuses in that 
way whom the world has known, and see, too, 
that the charm of its colour and the power of its 
chiaroscuro are marred to sensitive eyes by a 
certain prevailing greenness and flatness, we 
are compelled—however unwillingly, for the pic- 
ture isa magnificent one, be it by whom it may 
—to conclude that Rembrandt shines here in 
reflection by another mind, glows in the splendours 
ofanother palette, loaded, however, with his own 
tints, enriched with his own tones. We miss, 
as was said before, the poetry, which is rarely 
absent in Rembrandt’s art, and, above all, that 
spontaneity which characterizes the works of all 

t designers, and was abundant with Rem- 
Frandt, From the following description the 
reader will perceive that the design is a laboured 
one, both in conception and the colour employed. 
The chiaroscuro—never less than homogeneous in 
Rembrandt’s works—is so scattered that it can 
lurdly be said to exist qualitatively. 

It is a large picture of eleven figures, and if 
by 8. de Koninck, an unusually important pro- 
duction for him. His work in the Bridgewater 
Gallery (178) is better known than this one. 
The picture before us is certainly smoother in 
execution, and more monotonous in tone and 
colouring than Rembrandt’s. It represents Daniel 
interpreting to Nebuchadnezzar; the king is 
sated on a lofty throne in the centre of the 
picture, and wears a sort of cap, in which is a 
ll aigret ; he looks forward with dismay on his 
countenance, and has his hand clenched on the 
am of the throne, while he listens to the words of 
the prophet, who, in a bright yellow dress and red 
ippers, kneels on the green foot-cloth before 
Nebuchadnezzar. Daniel, who has flaxen hair, 
tmphasizes his speech with the action of his 

ds in a most expressive manner, and looks 
tamestly at the king. A courtier, in a dead-leaf 
wloured cloak, embroidered with gold, and wearing 
‘collar of jewels, and a hat with a tall white 
lume in it, stands near Daniel; a soldier and 
‘negro appear on the other side by the seated 

g; a group of wise men, or scribes, one of 
vhom writes in a book, accompany these person- 
4s. Over the throne is an enormous canopy of 

green velvet, with a broad hem of gold ; and, 
mhigh, above the seat, is a prodigiously large and 
Sperbly painted lustrous pearl, on which the artist 
pended all his imitative skill and tact in dealing 
mth local colour, so that it is a most striking, yet 
itetly harmonious, element of the design: this 
Seet in a frame, and looks like a mirror or mystic 
“get. Whatever may be the inferiority of 





this fine production to Rembrandt’s works, it is 
undoubtedly a picture of extraordinary merit, and 
of great rarity. In the Berlin Museum are 
two paintings by this master, whose works are 
often ascribed to his model, Rembrandt. 

We turn to another school of art in passing on 
to look at A. Sacchi’s ‘Winter, an old man 
warming his hands over a brazier. There is much 
merit, of the sort in vogue at the artist’s time, in 
this picture.—Near this is a whole-length figure 
of an elderly man, standing near a pillar, ascribed 
to Van Dyck, but here placed so unfortunately 
with regard to the light, that it would be rash to 
say it is the work of the artist in question, yet 
appearances are decidedly in favour of the name. 
It may be a very good Van Somer, and it is some- 
how or other associated in our minds with the 
likeness of Sir Peter Rycaut. 

A ‘View in Venice’ is a capital Guardi, painted 
with all his crisp, Prout-like touch, on a thin ground 
of pigment, and with great dexterity and precision. 
—Near this is a good, solid portrait of a girl, 
sitting, with her head on her hand, by Wright of 
Derby, and a thoroughly characteristic specimen of 
his peculiar order in art. An excellent portrait 
of Gay, by Aikman, three-quarters to our left, with 
eyes to the front, wearing a blue cap and a green 
coat, comes next under notice. Passing out of this 
room, we traverse a beautifully-designed circular 
saloon, under a dome, lighted by a lantern, and 
forty-two feet in diameter and sixty-two feet high, 
enriched with decorative pictures of bas-reliefs in 
monochrome. A first-rate work of the Adams. 

The adjoining Ante-chamber contains a capital 
C. Maratti, a bust of a St. John, with the lamb, and 
@ portrait of a young lady in a white dress as a 
shepherdess, evidently by Jervis, and in sentiment 
as sweet and fine as one could wish it to be. The 
graceful art which produced it is only too limited 
in its aims. We say this because the sentiment is 
conventional and the execution hard. This picture 
has escaped the fate which led to Sir Joshua’s 
rather cruel saying, that all the Jervis’s portraits 
had been put up in the garrets; but it must be 
admitted that few of them deserve so honourable 
a place as that which this one keeps. There is 
another portrait, rather inferior to the above- 
named, and, apparently, by the same hands, 
representing a young lady in a dress of Queen 
Mary’s time.—Here are also two pretty circles, by 
Hamilton, which we are persuaded are known to 
us by engraving, we think of Bartolozzi’s, the 
subjects being respectively ‘Hay-making’ and 
‘Playing at Bowls.’ The latter is an interesting 
little work, and, despite its whimsical senti- 
mentalism, quite curious, as giving a glimpse at 
one of the healthiest of our ancestors’ amusements, 
—In the Dressing-Room is a fine whole-length, by 
Hone, of the first Lord and Lady Scarsdale, 1761. 
Reynolds also painted this lady with her son, John 
Curzon ; and in the immediately preceding year— 
the picture has been mezzotinted by J. Watson— 
Reynolds had painted Lord Scarsdale, then Sir N. 
Curzon. Lord and Lady Scarsdale were among 
the earliest sitters in the then magnificent painting- 
room, “made comfortable with sofas,’ which 
“Mr. Reynolds” had, just before, opened in the 
big house on the west side of Leicester Square. 
Hone’s portrait, now before us, is we believe, 
that which was mezzotinted by Paul. — Here is 
also a fine whole-length portrait of Prince Henry, 
son of James the First, in black armour, over 
a buff coat, standing by a table on which rests 
a morion, with a sword by his side and a cane 
in his hand. It is by Cornelius Jansen, and 
dated, in a later hand, “ 1603,” the year in which 
Henry was created Prince of Wales; the sitter 
is about ten years of age. The scene is in a 
tent, and the work charming for its simple 
verisimilitude, painted in the artist’s smooth 
elaborate manner. Much of the charm of the 
picture is due to the fidelity of the likeness, 
beautiful with its long fair hair—Here are also 
two whole-length portraits, respectively, of Henry 
(Jermyn), Earl of St. Alban’s, 1678, by Lely, and 
James, Duke of Ormond, 1694, by the same, and 
both admirable in their stately way ; both in peers’ 





robes.—Here is a portrait of Prior, by Kneller, 
wearing a green cap. The Earl of Hardwicke has 
another portrait of this personage, ascribed to 
Kneller ; and the Rev. W. V. Harcourt has Prior’s 
own portrait, by Dahl, given to Lord Harcourt by 
Harley. It is possible that Lord Scarsdale’s por- 
trait is by Richardson, which was engraved by 
Vertue. Kneller’s portrait of Prior, engraved by 
Faber, is bare-headed. 

In the State Bed-chamber is a capital group of Sir 
Nathaniel and Lady (Mary, born Assheton) Curzon, 
with their children, by Richardson.—Also por- 
traits, probably replicas, of Henry Bennet, Earl of 
Arlington (1674), with that patch on his broken 
nose which made so conspicuous a claim on the 
royal gratitude—he was made Lord Chamberlain 
in the year this portrait was painted, and appears 
here accordingly—and a portrait of the Duke of 
York, of the same year.—Here are two excellent 
landscapes, in oil, by Barret, styled ‘Keswick’ and 
‘In Cumberland,’ both highly meritorious for 
their date.—Here is also a fine family group of 
a gentleman and three boys, one with a goat ; the 
man is admirably painted. The picture is ascribed 
to Honthorst, and is quite good enough for that 
good artist. 

In the Wardrobe is a charming sketch by Van 
Goyen, who painted many a “Teniers,” of an 
old woman drawing water at a well; a cottage 
is in the distance. Over the mantelpiece is a 
series of highly-interesting Limoges translucent 
enamels, relieved with pencilings of gold, and 
thirty-six in number, after Albert Diirer’s ‘ Little 
Passion,’—a series of great interest and singular 
value, as showing, if proof to that effect were 
needed, the high estimation in which the great 
Albert’s designs were held no long time after 
their publication in 1511. The enamels are of a 
high order of execution in their way, being most 
completely artistic in colouring and extraordinarily 
elaborate. One would think these designs had been 
transferred from the woodcuts. This could be easily 
ascertained by comparing the enamels with the 
published designs.—In the chimney-piece above 
which these works are suspended, a pretty piece 
of ivory carving of a bacchanalian subject is 
inserted.—On the wall hangs the charming group 
of a child, the Hon. Juliana Curzon, and a dog, by 
Hone.—Near the last is an admirably characteristic 
picture, ascribed to Q. Matsys, and, we think, with 
correctness so ascribed, notwithstanding that Dr. 
Waagen did not hesitate to award the honour of its 
execution to Jan Matsys, the son of Quentin. It is 
said to represent the wife and child of the artist in 
the conventional treatment of the Virgin and Child. 
A young mother, who has just taken an infant 
from his bed, kisses him and is kissed. Both faces 
and actions exhibit the most exquisite tenderness 
and beauty of expression ; the boy clings to her 
auburn hair and grey coif, so as to bring her face 
close to his own. An Italian painter would have 
called this a ‘ Virgin and Child,’ and the picture 
may have been painted for such a subject. This 
is made more probable by the fact that the mother 
wears the Virgin’s significant colours. The child 
sits on her arm, on a white cloth. A glass, or 
glazed jar, a metal platter with a knife, a bunch of 
grapes and a vine-leaf, are in front of the figures, 
Behind is a window, with one shutter closed, the 
other open, and giving a view of a landscape, with 
a castle, houses, trees, &c. This landscape is a 
little weak, or it may have faded. The whole is 
otherwise in perfect condition, and eminently cha- 
racteristic of the best sentiment of Quentin 
Matsys ; indeed, we do not know in this respect 
another example so good. The treatment of 
the extremities is decidedly imperfect, as if the 
painter had not mastered that branch of study. 
It seems to us out of the question that so inferior 
a painter as Jan Matsys could have executed 
this beautiful picture, which, in its design, pos- 
sesses elements which are worthy of Rapbael him- 
self, as Reynolds said of certain heads on the altar- 
piece at Antwerp. . 

In the next article of this series we shall 
conclude the account of pictures at Kedleston, and 
notice the few excellent works which are preserved 
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at Oakover Hall, near Ashbourne ; also the sadly 
diminished relics of pictures in Haddon Hall. 


THE ARCHAOLOGICAL INSTITUTE AT RIPON, 

For the third time this Society has chosen the 
place of its Annual Meeting within the limits of 
the county of York. Its first meeting, at York 
itself, was in the very early days of the Institute, 
and the most important fruits of that meeting are 
recorded in the pages of a volume devoted expressly 
to it. The architectural history of the beautiful 
cathedral of that city is there excellently told by 
one of the ablest professors of practical science, in 
whom were combined many qualities which may, 
alas! be named almost as though they belonged to 
one of the past. In Prof. Willis, of Cambridge, 
was centred all that was needed to make a most 
successful and popular lecturer, and in the new 
walk which he struck out for himself, with the 
help and advice of the late Mr. Albert Way, he 
applied all that he had been already remarkable 
for,—the painstaking preparation of his ma- 
terials, the lucid arrangement of his theses, and 
the pleasant facility of expression with which he 
put them into shape and expounded them,—to the 
elucidation of the hitherto complicated history of 
the “‘Gentleman” cathedral of England. At York 
the task was rendered unexpectedly difficult at 
the last moment by the pertinacity of the local 
historian ; and while this task was an easy one to 
the polished Professor, the time it unavoidably 
engaged was not thought to be most profitably oc- 
cupied. Atthe time of the York meeting, too, the 
railway accommodation in the county was of the very 
smallest, and some of the best pilgrimages were 
made under conditions of difficulty which limited 
their enjoyment to but a small number. On that 
occasion Ripon itself was visited, but very hurriedly. 

In 1867 the second meeting of the Institute 
within the county was held at Hull, and the 
eastern division was then well investigated, and 
some of its more important historic events were 
worked out in a series of valuable essays and 
memoirs. One of the great features of the Annual 
Meetings of the Institute of late years has been 
the addresses and lectures of Mr. G. T. Clark, and 
tke principal subjects of those addresses have been 
the examples of medieval military architecture 
scattered over the country, and in connexion with 
which so much of the baronial, social, and general 
history of the country presents itself to view. 

It was in connexion with the London meeting of 
1866 that Mr. Clark gave his admirable address 
upon that structure in the White Tower, and few 
who heard his spirited address at the Cardiff 
meeting will forget the enthusiasm with which his 
apostrophe to the Marquis of Bute as the “ Lord 
of Kzerphilly” was greeted in the Hall of that 
noble ruin. Looking around him upon somewhat 
similar examples of such structures, the castles of 
Richmond, Middleham, and others in Yorkshire 
presented themselves as proper subjects for such 
discourses, while recent investigations on the sites 
of some of the great Cistercian Abbeys afforded 
good opportunities for the exercise of Mr. Edmund 
Sharpe’s abilities in their exposition. So a meeting 
at Ripon was decided upon. It is a town of much 
smaller proportions than has yet beeu visited by 
the Institute, but the required accommodation has 
been well supplied by the cordial hospitality of its 
inhabitants, In reply to a somewhat common- 
es Address of the Corporation, Lord Talbot de 

alahide expatiated upon the general objects of 
the Institute and the field which Ripon presented 
for their pursuit, and concluded with some 
criticisms upon the neglect of objects of an- 
tiquity, The speeches of the Marquis of 
Ripon and of the Bishop were excellent and to 
the purpose. In the course of the Corporate 
reception, which occurred in the afternoon, the 
Mayor of Ripon also distinguished himself by some 
hearty and simple remarks, which were well re- 
ceived. A peripatetic lecture in the Cathedral, by Sir 
Gilbert Scott, followed ; but this would have been 
more effectual if the practice adopted by Prof. Willis 
of giving a preparatory lecture, illustrated by plans, 
had been pursued. With so large an audience as 





gathered round Sir Gilbert, much that fell from 
his lips was inaudible to a large number, and 
could only be well understood by few. The 
Address of the Marquis of Ripon, President of 
the Meeting, in the evening, touching generally 
upon the principal objects for the consideration of 
the visitors, brought the preliminaries to a close. 
The great features of the Ripon Meeting have 
certainly been the visits to remarkable sites of 
religious foundations and military structures. 
Almost the first of the sectional work was devoted 
to an elaborate and exhaustive lecture, by Mr. 
Edmund Sharpe, upon the general arrangements 
of Cistercian Abbeys. This was illustrated by a 
large series of ground-plans of such structures in 
various countries, accompanied by a “‘ model ” plan, 
—drawn up by the lecturer,—side by side of which 
were those of places to be visited in the course of 
the meeting, and others presenting any remarkable 
features. In the centre was that of Fountains, 
dwarfing all others by its extent, and throwing 
them into the shade by its development and its 
improvements upon the “ model” at its side. This 
lecture supplied the key-note to the discourses which 
were afterwards given on the sites themselves, and 
developed those ideas respecting such monastic 
foundations which the lecturer has lately published 
in his ‘ Architecture of the Cistercians.’ All who 
have visited Fountains know well the long and some- 
what narrowsubstructure which has long been called 
the “Great Cloisters.” Of course this term was 
a blunder, which, however, Walbran’s excellent 
little handbook supported ; and till within the last 
two years it was thought to be the “ Hospitium,” 
and so designated by Mr. Sharpe. Later researches, 
however, have shown this term also to be an error, 
and Mr. Sharpe announced that he is now con- 
vinced it is the Domus Conversorum. His reasons 
he fully and most fairly gave, and they are sup- 
ported by many extracts from MSS. in the ex- 
cellent “ Manual” which has been published for 
the Ripon Meeting. But who the “Conversi” were 
is not so clear. They appear to have been a kind 
of lay-brethren, working for the monastery during 
their noviciate at trades or handicrafts. The 
subject is a difficult one, and it is no wonder that 
many of Mr. Sharpe’s hearers preferred remaining 
in the same region of doubt upon the matter as he 
himself confessed to having been in only two years 
ago. The archeologist does not rapidly receive 
entirely new impressions, or get rid of old ones; 
and when Fountains was visited on the Wednes- 
day, in the course of the excellent repast supplied 
in the newly-christened chamber, it was evident 
that the Marquis of Ripon sighed deeply while he 
confessed that Mr. Sharpe appeared to have proved 
his case; and, in future, “by the arbitrary pro- 
ceedings of that gentleman,” the children of 
Studley and Ripon must be taught to call that 
building by the name he had assigned to it. No 
champion of the old term came forward to the 
rescue, no Conservative rose up to save the time- 
honoured “cloister” from the onslaught. When 
the visits to Jervaulx, Byland, and Rievaulx were 
made later on in the meeting, the Domus Conver- 
sorum was one of the earliest portions pointed out 
by the lecturer, and the phrase caused no little 
discussion at the final gathering of the meeting. 
The ruins of Easby Abbey, an establishment 
of the Premonstratensian order, near Richmond, 
which was visited en route to that town, were the 
only monastic remains not of the Cistercian order 
which engaged the attention of the meeting. 
The ancient military structures afforded several 
excellent subjects for Mr. Clark’s graphic lectures. 
After conducting the party round the exterior of 
the building, pointing out en route the special 
features of the place, and the circumstances of its de- 
fensive capabilities, some good central spot near the 
enceinte wall is selected for the “curtain” lecture. 
A good specimen of such an address was afforded 
by the noble castle at Richmond. Prefacing his 
remarks by a reference to the military conditions 
of the country generally before the building of the 
Norman castles, of which so many still exist, and 
sketching the general course of the progress of the 
art of attack and defence, as shown by the existing 
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remains, Mr. Clark gave a careful résumé of 
history of the Duchy of Britanny and the Eay| 
of Richmond, which were so long united, 
the sixth Earl of Richmond, marrying the heiney 
of the Dukedom of Britanny, his son Conan United 
the two titles, and built the present Keep of Rig, 
mond Castle in the latter part of the twelfth cen, 
tury. His daughter, Constance, was mother of thy 
unfortunate Prince Arthur. Her descendants wey 
perpetually losing their possessions in Franee , 
England, as their interests swayed their obedieng 
to the monarch of the one or the other country 
Upon the subject of the “ Honour of Richmond: 
a territorial jurisdiction of great importance, Mr 
Clark also made some observations. This wal 
frequently in the hands of the Crown, and th 
Earldom having been made into a Dukedom, th 
title was conferred by Charles the Second upo 
Charles Lennox, and in his family it remaing 
Henry Fitzroy, the natural and favourite son of 
Henry the Eighth, who was long regarded as his 
successor, was its first Duke ; and a curious loyal 
effusion in his honour has been lately found in the 
Library of Ripon Cathedral, the chanting of which 
by the choir on the first day of the meeting 
afforded an agreeable variety to the proceedings 
The Castle of Richmond has played but a small 
part in the recorded warfare of the Middle Age. 
Concluding his lecture by a strong protest against 
the building of the quarters of the militia staff in 
the square of the castle, Mr. Clark strongly rm 
commended their removal, and the conversion of 
the space into an esplanade. 

Bolton Castle, which was reached by one of the 
most charming rides through the lovely and varied 
scenery of Wensleydale, and which has been made 
famous beyond its military reputation by having 
been one of the prisons of Mary, Queen of Scots, 
is a baronial structure of an antiquity not to k 
compared with that of Richmond. It was wel 
worth a visit, as a late example of the fourteenth 
century, and as the residence of the Lords Scrope, 
The Castle of Middleham, however, on the other 
side of the Ure, presented, perhaps, the best com- 
bination of picturesque and grand ruins with s 
long series of historic associations ; and coming, 
as it did, into the possession of the famous family 
of Neville, of whom the “king-maker,” Earl of 
Warwick, was a member, it proved an inviting 
theme to Mr. Clark. It had been an equally inviting 
one to the late Lord Lytton, in whose ‘ Last of the 
Barons’ the scene is often laid at Middleham 
Richard the Third, with whom it was a favourite 
residence, had his only son born there. At Helm: 
ley the themes of Mr. Clark’s discourse were, far 
the earlier portion of its history, the Lords de Ros 
of Hamelac ; and for its later portion, the family 
of Villiers. Here, as at Middleham, the remains 
are of great size, and Mr. Clark’s remarks upo 
their history were made while the party was a 
luncheon, after a perambulation of the ruins. 4 
Gilling Castle the remains were chiefly of the 
Tudor period, though they were built upon portion 
of the earlier structure, the extent of which wu 
scarcely well examined. The principal feature d 
the present fabric is the so-called Elizabethan room, 
a handsome chamber, which recalled something d 
the appearance of Bradfield, near Exeter, which 
the Institute visited last year. It is of good propo 
tions, with an oriel 14 ft. 6 in. by 10 ft. within the 
mullions. It is lighted by three beautiful window 
of stained glass, of German work. One of 
chief features of its decoration are the panels 
inlaid with flowers, frets, and other patterns 
singularly delicate form and colour. 

The chief Memoirs read at the Meeting wer 
that of Mr. Sharpe, already noticed,—one by Prot 
Stubbs, upon ‘The History and Constitution of th 
Liberty of Ripon, —by Mr. Hailstone, upon ‘ Rips 
College,’—and by Mr. Bain, upon ‘The Invasionsd 
Yorkshire by the Scots in the Fourteenth Century. 
As might be expected, that by the Oxford Pr 
fessor was by far the more important, thougt 
spoken of by its author in terms only of dept 
ciation, which may, probably, delay its publicatio! 
for some time. Prefacing his remarks with at 
ference to the great value to the historical studet! 
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set of district maps, in which the limits 
manors, liberties, and other local franchises 
should be exactly set out, the lecturer remarked 
tbat @ collation of the Ordnance Survey, the tithe 
apportionment, and the Court rolls of the district 
ould, probably, enable the investigator to deter- 
mine the geographical extent of each manor at 
the passing of the statute of quia emptores, in the 
18th of Edward I. Such a map would enable 
them to see how the balance of political power 
was distributed throughout the Middle Ages. If 
to such @ geographical elucidation of our native 
land could be added something like an abstract 
of the Court rolls of manors, another long step 
would be made towards the understanding of 
medieval society; and a third undertaking, that 
would register the authentic customs of each 
manor or cluster of manors, and show their local 

es, would do much to clear up the difficulties 
that at present hedged round the origin of many 
of our institutions. The recent action of the 
Legislature in facilitating the extinction of local 
courts, the rapid tendency to clear away all 
anomalous boundaries, exceptional customs, and 
peculiar jurisdictions, threatens us with a recon- 
struction only less complete than that which has 
fallen on France. Yorkshire, the greatest and 
most diversified county in England, is also the 
one in which, perhaps, best of all such a survey 
could be attempted, and the survey of which for 
the purpose would be most useful. In it are found 
a larger number of great fiefs making themselves 
more prominent, of greater extent, and of greater 
rivilege than elsewhere. Yorkshire is, in fact, 
a bundle of smaller shires, the names of which 
have an antiquity not much less than the col- 
lective county. Touching upon some of the 
principal features of these divisions, and upon 
some of the historical events which affected them, 
the Professor referred to the extraordinary manipu- 
lation of church estates by ignorant and pre- 
sumptuous hands, which had among their few 
good results the creation of the Sees of Ripon 
and Manchester, which were but a step towards 
the present accumulation in the hands of the 
Ecclesiastical Commissioners of the ancient 
cathedral endowments,—an accumulation which, 
however great the benefits, and great they may 
be allowed to be, has done far more than ever 
need have been done to destroy old landmarks, 
and make the face of the country harder for the 
future historian to read. The little principalities, 
such as the Archbishop's medizval franchise in 
Ripon, no doubt nourished a great deal of local 
feeling ; and, with some remarkable examples of 
such feeling, and of the troublous history of ancient 
Ripon, the remarks of the Professor were brought 
to a close, 

Mr, Hailstone’s memoir on ‘Ripon College’ 
traced the early history of the monastery and 
collegiate church, Glancing at the rebellion in 
the northern counties under the Lords North- 
umberland, Westmoreland, and Dacres for the 
restoration of the ancient faith, known as the 
“Rising of the North,” of which Ripon was the 
centre, and its sufferings when the rebellion was 
put down, the several steps for the building of a 
college, and the erection of a school of learning 
there by Queen Elizabeth, were discussed. The 
foundation charter was granted and the college 
buildings commenced, but the scheme did not 
seem to prosper, and after a long struggle, and the 
failure of many efforts to revive an interest in it 
during the reign of James the First, it was at 
length abandoned. The ‘Memorial Sketch of 
the late Mr, Albert Way, and his Archeological 
Teaching” by Lord Talbot de Malahide, must not 
be passed over. Such a tribute was due to one of 
the principal founders of the Institute at the first 
annual meeting after his decease; but there is yet 
toom for a good biography of him, and for a full 
€xamination of his many and varied contributions 
bs archeological knowledge of the present 

ntury, 

The excursions have certainly been the great 
feature of the Ripon Meeting. Taken in hand as 

ey were by a somewhat over-zealous director, 
















































several other arrangements of the Meeting have 
been dwarfed and overshadowed by them, and their 
expense was to many a serious check upon their en- 
joyment. Had there been many more “ Papers,” 
there would have been no time for reading them, 
and some of those which were prepared were read 
at the places to which they referred, instead of 
being first read in “Sections,” and their purport 
applied upon the spot. Travelling Sections may 
be all well and good, but they refuse the applica- 
tion of study beforehand. Nothing could have 
been more charming than the scenery through 
which many of the peregrinations were conducted. 
The grand and historic height of Pen-hill, towering 
over the magnificent valley of Wensleydale, the 
picturesque vale of Mowbray, the scene from the 
summit of Hambleton Hills, and the beautiful 
views surrounding the ruins of Fountains and 
Rievaulx, were indeed, as they must always be, 
the admiration of all who saw them. But the 
meeting at Ripon had rather too much of the 
tourist element forced upon it, and some of the 
subjects adverted to in the preliminary paper 
relating to it found no place in the whole course 
of the meeting. A memoir upon the early trades 
and manufactures of the district, approaching 
that of Prof. Stubbs upon its history, was greatly 
needed. And the visitors to the meeting could 
not have worked harder, the hours during which 
they were engaged often exceeding those of any 
operative. On this account, too, the temporary 
Museum also suffered. It was a very good 
one indeed in many respects,—so good, as to 
make one feel sure that with a little more 
labour bestowed upon it there would have been a 
general collection that might have rivalled those 
which, it will be remembered, had been formed 
elsewhere. The numerous and fine specimens of 
illuminated and other MSS. and early printed 
books, contributed by Mr. Brooke, Mr. Bragge, 
Lord Herries, and others, the large and excellent 
collection of flint and other implements and 
weapons brought together by Mr. Lukis, and the 
exhibition of medieval and other pottery, made an 
excellent show. In one of the MSS., a fourteenth 
century specimen of a “Sarum” Hours of the 
Virgin, the person who acquired it some century 
since had pasted in it this moral sentence, to 
absolve him for the sin of caring for its medizval 
charms—“ A liberal and virtuous mind may sur- 
vey with respectful pleasure the relics of ancient 
ingenuity and mistaken piety, while it rejects or 
pities the folly and superstition which produced 
them.” Apropos of the ancient Ripon fame for 
spurs, a considerable collection of such objects, 
presenting numerous and some very singular 
varieties, was exhibited by Mr. James ; and a few 
later examples were shown by others. Besides 
other contributions of Lord Herries, a Prayer- 
Book, said to have belonged to Mary, Queen of 
Scots, and dated 1544, was a conspicuous object, 
as were an embroidered belt and leading-strings 
for the young Prince James, said to be the work of 
her hands. These are inscribed “ ANGELIS SUIS 
DEUS MANDAVIT DE TE”—“ UT CUSTODIANT TE IN 
OMNIBUS VIIS TUIS,” worked in gold thread upon a 
pale scarlet ground of ribbon. A case containing a 
choice selection from Mr. Fortnum’s great store of 
ancient rings was shown by thatgentleman. It was 
a good and new feature of the meeting to have 
several short addresses upon some of these small 
special collections made during the evening Con- 
versazione in the Museum, on the last evening of 
the meeting. This has never been sufficiently 
done. Owing to the short period of the existence 
of the Museum, many of its contents are often too 
slightly labelled, and several of the objects are 
so entirely new to many visitors on such occasions 
that no pains should be spared to make them 
understood, and to explain their value and interest. 

Fortunate as the Institute has often been in the 
Presidents of its annual meeting, it has never been 
more so than at the Ripon Meeting. Everything 
that could be done by one in that position has been 
done by the Marquis of Ripon, and the numerous 
speeches he has been called upon to make have told 
excellently, The meeting has been a large and most 





successful one—fully as large as that at Exeter last 
year ; and by the general and cordial hospitality 
shown to the visitors, Yorkshire has even added to 
its fame in that respect. One of the most charming 
evenings laid out for their gratification was that at 
Studley Royal, when an evening party was given 
by the Marchioness of Ripon. The beautiful 
gardens were brilliantly lighted up, and a scene 
presented which will not soon be forgotten by the 
visitors to the Ripon Meeting. 





ST, PAUL'S CATHEDRAL. 
8, Craig’s Court, Charing Cross, July 21, 1874. 

REFERRING again briefly to this subject, I find 
that your comments on my letter, which you pub- 
lished in your number for July 4th, have led to 
erroneous notions of my opinions respecting Mr. 
Burges’s design for the decoration of St. Paul’s, 
as shown in the models exhibited at the Royal 
Academy. 

I did not object to the chopping away of the 
present surfaces of the walls and pilasters to make 
way for the proposed marble veneering, because 
I thought there would be any danger to the build- 
ing in the operation—an architect could not think 
that for a moment: I would rather prefer cutting 
— to the extent of four inches, and facing the 
work with marble ashlar instead of veneering ; the 
marble facing would be so much more substantial, 
though somewhat more expensive. 

Nor do I object to the marble, or any other 
“incrustation,” with the idea that it would be 
a “sham”; no one would suppose it possible 
that the walls of a building could be composed 
throughout their thickness of such an expensive 
material in this country as white marble. My 
objections to the veneering are: the immense 
expense of it, its want of substantiality, and the 
long time it would take to complete the work. 
I further think that the substitution of a reflecting 
for an unreflecting surface is undesirable. 

I think the treatment of cathedrals and mauso- 
leums can scarcely be put on a par one with the 
other. I adhere to my opinion about the excessive 
use of gilding in the interior of a Protestant 
cathedral, and that is the question with which we 
have to deal. The varied style of the decoration 
of ceilings, soffits, &c., noticeable in Mr. Burges’s 
design, seems to me the result of indecision, and 
does a great injustice to the good taste for which 
Mr. Burges is renowned. I am anxious, like many 
others, to see improved designs before the actual 
work is commenced, or carried on too far for 
objections to be considered, and approved altera- 
tions adopted before it is too late. J.T. Woop. 


*,* We are not responsible for the “ erroneous 
notions ” which seem to have troubled our Corre- 
spondent. What is the difference, either in prin- 
ciple or appearance, between “veneering,” as Mr. 
Wood is pleased to call it, of one inch thick and 
the same when four inches thick, we cannot tell. 
But we are certain that the latter would cost a 
much greater sum than the former, yet the immense 
“ expense ” it would entail is urged as a ground for 
rejecting the plan for incrusting St. Paul’s, What 
our Correspondent means by “ want of substan- 
tiality” we do not know ; and we may add that 
it is no part of Mr. Burges’s plan to use a reflecting 
surface. When we referred to what has been done 
at Windsor, it was by way of protesting against 
the fashion people have of enlisting popular pre- 
judices about “ Protestantism,” &c., against a 
scheme which deserved to be judged on its artistic 
merits. The only reasonable objection to the use 
of gilding—whether here in excess or not is a 
matter of opinion—is derived from the notion that 
gilding of one kind only is intended. The use of 
three kinds of gilding has the strongest possible 
bearing upon the question whether or not Mr. 
Burges proposes an excess of gilding. But we 
have had enough of controversy for the present. 








Fine-Art Gossip. 


A Cataxoaue of the Roman medallions in the 
British Museum is to appear immediately. The 
Museum is rich in these interesting monuments, 
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possessing a series from Domitian to Priscus 
Attalus. The work is illustrated by sixty-six 
lates executed by the Autotype Company, partly 
Som plaster casts of the coins, and partly from 
drawings. 

WE have to thank Messrs. Bickers & Son for 
five photographs of the new works in Leicester 
Square. A general view of the central portion 
of the enclosure includes the fountain with its 
statue of Shakspeare, copied from Scheemakers’s 
figure in Westminster Abbey. It seems to us 
that the fountain would be much better than 
it is if the statue were taken away. Although 
the effigy is creditable to Scheemakers, it was 
designed for a different purpose than that to 
which it is now applied per force. We do not see 
what Shakspeare had to do with Leicester Square 
at any time, and, placed as this work is in company 
with busts of men who were closely connected 
with the site it is out of keeping historically, and 
also artistically, for hardly anything could be more 
distinct in style and feeling than the busts and 
statue are. The statue of Shakspeare is a senti- 
mental and weak design at the best, and the 
execution is in keeping with the design. The 
fountain itself, though rather feeble and wanting 
in character, is tolerable, because it is simple and 
unpretentious. As for the busts, Mr. Woolner’s 
‘Hunter’ is not only a good likeness, but it is 
vigorously executed —solid and artistic in all 
respects. Mr. W. Calder Marshall’s ‘Sir Isaac 
Newton’ seems to us to be next in merit, but the 
draperies lack sculpturesque character, and have 
not the simplicity and repose required for monu- 
mental purposes. The face looks—in the photo- 
graph, at least, but in the sculpture in a less degree 
—as if it failed in rendering the gentleness and 
beauty of the great astronomer’s character, which 
are unmistakably visible in all the good portraits 
of Newton; here he looks stern and harsh. Mr. 
Durham’s ‘ Hogarth’ makes the painter appear sour 
and rough, but he was notat all soinlife. It lacks 
the stubborn but genial “‘Englishness” of the man 
who, if a little un ful, was never less than 
kindly. The face is too thin for Hogarth, and more 
self-asserting than any portrait of Hogarth that 
we know. The treatment of the flesh seems too 
metallic and liney ; and the expression is almost 
that of one who was a self-opinionative blusterer. 
Mr. Weekes’s ‘ Sir Joshua Reynolds’ is rather weak 
in expression and execution. Now, Reynolds, 
although he looked like a gentleman who valued 
himself at no mean rate, yet looked like one who 
would be the last to assert his own claims to respect. 
The photograph makes the President look rather 
crafty, and there is more humour in the face than 
we are accustomed to give him credit for. We 
are convinced that each sculptor has done his best, 
but the results are not equally successful. 


A CorrESPONDENT replies to a question:—“ For 
the information of your Correspondent desirous 
of ascertaining what has become of the twelve 
Ceesars by Titian, I may say that I know that 
the Marquis of Vasto, who died at the Palazzo of 
that name in Naples about 1865, left by will 
to the city of Naples twelve Cesars, by Titian, 
together with some tapestry taken from the tent 
of Francis the First at the battle of Pavia, in 
which that monarch was made prisoner by the 
ancestor of the late Marquis—the Marquis of 
Pescara and Vasto, husband of Vittoria Colonna. 
I am not aware if these paintings are those said to 
have been removed from Rome by order of Napo- 
leon the First, nor whether they are now in the 
Museum at Naples ; but that the latter was re- 
ported to be their destination I remember, and 
that one, I think Vespasian, was missing.—L. D. F.” 


WE have received from Mr. Dowdeswell, Chan- 
cery Lane, a proof from a steel plate, mezzotinted 
by the late Mr. Thomas Lupton, by means of a 
process of which the engraver claimed to be the 
inventor, as we stated in an obituary notice of 
him. The original is a picture by Turner. Mr. 
Dowdeswell styles it ‘Folkestone,’ but the place 
represented is Whitby. Being Turner’s, it is, of 
course, poetical and highly pictorial, but we are 





bound to suppose that the reason Mr. Lupton did 
not publish it was that he not unwisely regarded 
it as an experimental rather than an entirely 
successful engraving. 


Messrs. Hocarts have forwarded us an artist’s 
proof, “with an autograph (signature) of the 
Baroness,” representing, at whole length, the 
Baroness Burdett-Coutts, from a picture by Mr. 
James R. Swinton. The engraver is Mr. George 
Zobel, who has done his best with the thing he 
had to reproduce, but it is a very stupid and 
bad picture, in which the vanities and weaknesses 
of modern portraiture are at their worst. The 
painter’s lack of insight, and his merely mechanical 
mode of obtaining a sort of likeness which is 
hardly faithful enough to be called a fair external 
representation, are lamentable. 


Mr. Spooner has sent us a photograph, by Mr. 
S. Thompson, from a picture by M. F. Huard, 
entitled ‘Watching the Invasion,’ and represent- 
ing a British (?) warrior on horseback on the edge 
of an undercliff by the sea, looking earnestly over 
the waves, observing the approach of an enemy’s 
vessel. The latter is not shown. The man is in 
a barbaric but picturesque costume, and armed 
with a heavy spear and an axe, wearing a horned 
helmet, a narrow arm-shield, &c. The design is 
very expressive and effective, and comprises low 
chalk cliffs, on the summit of which is a lighted 
beacon. The figures of the warrior and his horse 
are in excellent keeping as to their expressions 
and attitudes. The costume, except so far as the 
somewhat too modern bridle is concerned, is well 
treated. On account of its vigour and picturesque- 
ness we have no doubt this work will be popular. 
The photography is very good. 


WE are requested to state that Mr. Arthur 
Ainsley, who was, under the will of the late Mr. 
Ainsley, interested in the bequest of drawings of 
Etruscan antiquities to the British Museum, as 
mentioned the week before last, has concurred 
with Miss Aldersley in confirming the gift, which 
would otherwise have been of no effect. 
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BEETHOVEN'S SONATAS, 


Beethoven’s Werke fiir Pianoforte Solo von 
Op. 53, an in Kritischer und Instructiver 
Ausgabe mit LErliéuternden Anmerkungen 
fiir Lehrende und Lernende. Von Dr. Hans 
Von Biilow. Vols. I. and II. (Stuttgart, 
Cotta ; London, Augener.) 

Sonatas for the Pianoforte. Composed by 
L. Von Beethoven. Edited and Fingered 
by Agnes Zimmermann. (Novello & Co.) 


THE Stuttgart volumes form really the fourth 
and fifth sections of one of the most interesting 
and valuable editions of pianoforte works ever 
issued from the musical press. The general 
title is, ‘Instructive Ausgabe Klassischen 
Klavier Werke.’ The names of the editors 
appended are those of Hans Von Biilow, Im- 
manuel Faisst, Ignaz Lachner, and Franz Von 
Liszt, while Sigmund Lebert is chief editor. 
The last-mentioned musician has edited the 
miscellaneous pianoforte compositions, the 
sonatas included, of Haydn, with the co- 
operation of Herr Faisst and Herr Lachner ; 
and these three distinguished professors have 
undertaken a similar labour of love for the 
Mozartian pieces. Dr. Liszt has taken 
charge of Schubert and Weber. Beethoven’s 
pianoforte imaginings have been edited up 
to Op. 51 by Herr Lebert and Herr Faisst 
(twenty sonatas included therein); but from 
Op. 53 to Op. 111 (twelve sonatas, extending 
to Beethoven’s latest period, included), with 
other pieces falling within the same period, 





—= 
Dr. Hans Von Biilow is the sole editor. It 
with his two volumes, as specified in the above 
title, that we now purpose to deal. He dedi. 
cates what he modestly terms his “ Inte 
tations-versuch ” (Interpretation Essay) to his 
master, Franz Liszt, subscribing himself Liszt's 
“grateful pupil.” Even if he were not on 
of the greatest executants of any age, his 
edition of Beethoven would alone suffice to 
prove that Dr. Von Biilow’s comprehension 
of the subtle meanings and intentions of the 
composer of the nine symphonies and of 
the thirty-two sonatas cannot be surpassed, 
“No one,” as Dr. Liszt said, “ understand 
and plays Beethoven so well as Von Biilow.” 

So little was known of Dr. Von Biilow’s 
antecedents when he came here last seagop 
that the most ludicrous mistakes were made 
about his career. It may be as well, there. 
fore, to give a short account of it. Bom 
in Dresden in 1830, he was not intended 
for the musical profession, although he dis. 
played talent as a boy pianist. He was, like 
Schumann, a pupil of Wieck, the father of 
Madame Schumann, and afterwards of Her 
Litolff (the English composer and pianist in 
Paris). He studied law at the Leipzig Uni. 
versity, taking lessons of Moritz Hauptmann; 
and he continued his legal studies in Berlin, 
where he took his Doctor's degree. The hear. 
ing of ‘Lohengrin’ at Weimar, conducted by 
Liszt, determined him to abandon law for 
music : he first joined Herr Wagner at Zurich, 
and next became a pupil of Dr. Liszt. In 1853 
he began his artistic tours. From 1855 to 
1864 he was Pianoforte Professor at Berlin, 
in the school of Stern and Marx. But the 
turning-point of his professional career was 
his residence at Munich, where, from 1864 to 
1869, he was conductor of the Opera-house, chief 
of the Conservatoire, and a pianist as well a 
composer. In 1869 he visited Italy, and wa 
some time resident in Florence. For the last 
four years he has been giving recitals in 
Germany, Holland, Belgium, Italy, England, 
&e. On his pianoforte playing the Atheneum 
has commented ; and of his prodigious memory 
in playing everything, from the concerto with 
orchestra down to the pianoforte solo, we have 
also spoken. He conducts operas and sym- 
phonies of all masters without having the score 
before him. His experiences as editor have 
been greater than as a composer; but he 
has written symphonies, part-songs, solos, &., 
and much pianoforte music, besides his over- 
ture and incidental music to Shakspeare’s 
‘Julius Cesar.’ A march from the latter was 
performed at the second concert of the 
Wagner Society (December, 1873). 

Dr. Von Biilow’s edition of Beethoven is likely 
to prove a standard one, not only for his own 
country, but for all players and students of the 
Bonn musician wherever his pianoforte works 
may be executed. To call this an “anne 
tated edition” would be to give it an erroneous 
notion of the editor's labours, for he goes far 
beyond ordinary notes of explanation. The 
sonatas of Beethoven are not merely scholasti¢ 
studies, but are remarkable for fancy aud 
imagination, variety of ideas and treatment, 
melodious imagery, sudden surprises, m 
lous combinations, and wonderfully-wrou 
climaxes. He began with the harpsichord, 


wiry in tone, and limited in compass; be 
ended composition with the Broadwood sent t 
him by the Philharmonic Society. The early 
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ns of the sonatas have been servilely 
spied by various professors—each one con- 


dering it sufficient to append his name to that 


¢ Beethoven, repeating all previous errors. 
re than one modern editor has never calcu- 
ated the distinction between fingering for the 
arpsichord and the grand pianoforte of the 
riod. And another fundamental mistake in 
many editions of the sonatas has been the 
‘sid adherence tothe metronomical indications, 
sif the tempt were solely to be the guide of 
the performer. It is to be lamented that 





Reethoven never carried out his intention of 


vising his pianoforte sonatas, indicating, as 
tseems, it was his purpose to do, the poetic 


ideas, and determining the style of perform- 


ance. No doubt, with the extended scale of 
he modern piano, he would have indicated 
valuable readings. Dr. Von Biilow appears to 
be strongly imbued with the opinion expressed 
by Beethoven about musical declamation, and 
to have acted on the suggestive sentiments ex- 
pressed, as in the sonata ‘ Caractéristique,’ Op. 
$1,inz flat, dedicated to the Archduke Rodolphe, 
by the words “‘ Les Adieux,” “ L’ Absence,” and 
“Le Retour.” Some editors, in default of sig- 
nificant signs, have appended epithets, such as 
“Moonlight,” to Op. 27, No. 2, in c sharp minor, 
dedicated to the Countess Guicciardi ; and ap- 
jonata to Op. 57, in E minor, dedicated 
to the Count de Brunswick. Dr. Von Biilow 
has not confined himself to the mere fingering 
in his numbering,—in which he has, by the 
way, elucidated some curious points, and facili- 
tated materially the execution of complex 
passages, —but he has dived into the composer's 
thoughts, so as to secure adequate expression 
from both hands; and gives a commentary, 
advice, suggestion, and rules ; so that this is 
an instructive as well as poetical edition. We 
have reason to believe that whilst Dr. Von 
Biilow has followed tradition in the explanatory 
foot-notes of the notation, he has also sought 
the help of those who heard Beethoven himself 
play the sonatas. Herr Lebert, in his Preface, 
lays great stress on the care and attention 
bestowed on the fiortture, or embellishments, 
and Dr. Von Biilow is most clear in his notifica- 
tions about phrasing. In his first volume he 
has analyzed and dissected Operas 53, 54, 57, 
78, 814, and 90, besides Op. 76, the ‘Sechs 
Variationen’; Op. 77, the ‘ Faatasie’; Op. 79, 
the ‘Sonatine’; and Op. 89, the ‘ Polonaise.’ 
But the crucial test of Ur. Von Biilow’s powers 
a8 a Beethoven interpreter and analyst is to be 
found in the second volume. Here we have 
those five wondrous sonatas, Op. 101, in a; 
Op. 106, in B flat; Op. 109, in Z; Op. 110, in 
A flat; and Op. 111, in c minor. These 
sonatas are supplemented with ‘11 Neue Baga- 
tellen,’ Op. 119 ; ‘33 Veranderungen iiber einen,’ 
‘Walze von Diabelli,’ Op. 120; ‘6 Bagatellen,’ 
Op.126; and ‘Rondo a Capriccio,’ Op. 129. 
The Sonata reaction of the present period is 
aremarkable proof of the progress made in the 
appreciation of classical chamber composition. 
“Que me veux-tu, Sonate?” no longer dismays 
the ardent amateur. The admirer of dance- 
music or of a fantasia concoction may shrink 
from the formality of the structure of a sonata ; 



























but if we cling to the love of ancient sculpture 
and ancient paintings, so can we fall back upon 
lder styles in music. Mr. G. A. Macfarren 

written an able and interesting essay on the 
ata, which he traces to the seventeenth cen- 
. He refers to the violin sonatas by Biber, 





dated 1681; to those of Corelli, in 1683; to 
the set for the harpsichord, printed by Kuh- 
nau in 1695: he mentions the sonatas of Pur- 
cell, of Scarlatti, and of J. S. Bach, and he 
stoutly defends the sonata form. It is to be 
hoped that he may, in a future notice, carry 
out his definition by special reference to the 
grand school created by Beethoven. Carl 
Czerny has asserted that 109 to 111, as re- 
gards conception and origin, date from an 
earlier period than Beethoven’s “ transition 
epoch,” as they were written for the 5}- 
octaves piano, whereas 101 and 106 were 
composed after his complete deafness; but 
110 bears the date of 1821, and 111 that of 
1822. Be the fact as it may, whether the last- 
numbered sonatas were conceived or not when 
Beethoven was labouring under partial or 
total deafness, his style after his latest 
affliction is more remarkable for traits of 
genius than at any other period of his life. 
Schindler, in his ‘Life of Beethoven,’ ex- 
presses the hope that musicians may arise 
“who will turn with a pure and deeply poetic 
spirit to the pianoforte works of Beethoven, 
and draw freely from the everlasting waters of 
that sacred well which the Muses have conse- 
crated. Much has already been done in France 
by Franz Lizst, who so thoroughly comprehends 
the spirit of Beethoven.” What the friend of 
Beethoven expected from France has been 
achieved in Germany; for in Dr. Von Biilow 
a sympathetic spirit has been found to pre- 
sent his sonatas with something beyond the 
mechanism of fingering. Beethoven affixed the 
metronomic signs only to Op. 106, 109, 110, 
and 111, and he always protested against 
interpreters and lawgivers by tempo alone. 
He loved shading and colouring, and hence 
his free use of the tempo-rubato when play- 
ing, varying the time in every movement, 
as his feelings dictated. Mendelssohn had a 
similar temperament: his times in playing 
and in conducting changed according to 
his feelings. It may be fairly concluded 
that the pianoforte executant has the 
same licence, in the interpretation of his text, 
as the actor or reader has to use emphasis 
in the delivery of blank verse, provided always 
that the right rhythm be preserved. We 
have heard Madame Schumann play Op. 101, 
and Madame Arabella Goddard play Op. 106. 
The styles were as opposed as the poles are 
asunder, yet either artist could easily defend her 
own reading. Dr. Von Biilow has performed 
here Op. 106, 110, and 111; and he was in- 
formed that he did not understand Beethoven. 
But if we turn to his annotated edition of these 
two sonatas, we find that the key to the finger- 
ing of every note is accompanied with the most 
minute instructions about phrasing, accent, and 
expression. In his directions for the B flat, 
Op. 106, he indicates the ideas and imagery 
of the tone-poet with instinctive feeling, and, 
what is of greater importance, he has so sim- 
plified his exposition of the enormous diffi- 
culties of the final movement, the allegro 
resoluto, with “fuga a tre voci con alcune 
licenze,” that the sonata may, perhaps, be 
attacked by more pianists than have hitherto 
ventured upon its interpretation. Madame 
Arabella Goddard first played it at the 
Monday Popular Concerts, in March, 1867, 
having previously won the approving criticism 
of Rellstab in Berlin, by her execution of 
what he designated the “ enigmatical Sphinx.” 





Without the aid of notation it is utterly 
impossible to convey a notion of the extent 
and importance of the editor’s labours in these 
two volumes. The notes are both esthetical 
and critical—searching in the correction of 
blunders to be found in previous editions, and 
happy in the emendations supplied in the 
foot-notes. Pianists, however expert, will be 
delighted at some of his suggestions for over- 
coming intricacies. 

The sooner the Stuttgart edition of Classical 
Pianoforte Musicistranslated the better, forit will 
give rise to anew school of pianoforte playing. 
It surpasses all previously published versions 
of pianoforte classics by the great masters. 
The idea of the publication is quite novel, 
and it has been carried out with care, at- 
tention, and zeal by conscientious musicians. 
The paper, type, and printing are worthy of 
the Stuttgart publishing firm which gave to 
the world the works of Schiller and Goethe. 

We need scarcely add, that the volume 
edited by Miss Agnes Zimmermann, the clever 
composer and admirable pianist, has been 
capitally printed, and that it is handsomely 
bound, our English publishers striving to 
bestow all typographical honours on the illus- 
trious musician. We have herein collected, 
so to speak, the entire sonata world of 
Beethoven. And what a world it is! The 
fair editor has even gone so far as to include 
the two small sonatas or sonatinos in E and G, 
Op. 37 and 38, although there is a dispute about 
their authenticity. At all events, here are 
thirty-five authentic works—three of which 
were written in Beethoven’s boyhood. Miss 
Zimmermann’s competency to edit an edition 
of the pianoforte compositions of Beethoven is 
unquestionable, for she has shown herself 
to be one of the most intellectual and con- 
scientious interpreters of his works. Perhaps 
her fame as a pianist would have stood 
much higher had she not, like other artists, 
been made the victim of a cabal, the decline 
of which is fast clearing the musical horizon. 
Miss Zimmermann has not supplied anno- 
tations to each sonata, but has confined her 
editorial activity to a Preface, many of the 
explanations in which owe their origin to the 
German edition of Cotta. The Preface is 
accompanied by a list of blunders in former 
editions, and corrections of them. Curiously 
enough, some of these mistakes have passed 
the hands of our pianists for years, and when 
Dr. Von Biilow gave the right notes he was 
accused of playing the wrong ones. We 
can praise Miss Zimmermann for her 
care, and for her respect for the ideas of 
the musician who conceived sonatas which 
for dignity, feeling, passion, power, pathos, 
geniality, vivacity, and grandeur, are imperish- 
able monuments of the genius of the composer 
who has given us ‘Fidelio,’ the ‘Mount of 
Olives,’ the two Masses, and the glorious 
nine symphonies, 








CHANT CONDUCTING. 


In this season of choral unions and diocesan 
festivals, when there is much singing of prose 
psalms in large churches by strong brigades of 
choralists, chanting is too often a failure, and it is 
most desirable to come to some agreement as to 
“how to conduct a chant.” It is said chanting 
cannot be carried on without an organ. Why not? 
With an orchestra, chanting has been ever a 
delicate operation. At the Antient Concerts, Mr. 
Greatorex was very quiet; at the Sons of the 
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Clergy, in St. Paul’s, Sir George Smart was simply 
suggestive. Many years ago I saw Sir Michael 
Costa fairly nonplussed when called upon to 
conduct a chant to the “‘O come let us sing.” It 
was the only time I ever saw him taken aback. 
And no wonder. He was asked to conduct a tune 
which had no beginning and no end, neither head 
nor tail—nothing to grasp, nothing to hold by. 
But the precentors in olden days walked up and 
down with their formidable batons, and conducted 
the chant with the utmost certitude and to the 
intelligence of any number of the choir. Is the 
chant wrong, or are the conductors? for, now- 
a-days, chanting by large congregations or nu- 
merous choirs is, in general, an awful failure. 


. . . 








Musical Gossip. 


MapaMe_ Sainton-Do py, who gained the King’s 
Scholarship in 1837 at the Royal Academy of 
Music, was selected to distribute the prizes and 
medals of 1874 at last Saturday’s concert, in the 
Hanover Square Rooms, under the direction of 
Mr. Walter Macfarren. It was pleasant to see the 
former students, from 1822, the year of the forma- 
tion of the institution, co-operating in the programme 
with the present pupils. There were three lady 
violinists (the Misses A. Brand, De Nolte, and G. 
Vaillant) and one clarionetist (Miss Thomas) in the 
band, the chef d’attaque of which was M. Sainton. 
The new works by students were by Misses 
Olliveria Prescott, Florence Marshall, and Messrs. 
A. H. Jackson and Corder. The names of the 
winners of the Scholarships and Exhibitions have 
already appeared in our columns. The display of 
executive ability on the part of the players on the 
organ, pianoforte, and violin was creditable. If we 
refrain from mentioning names, it is because pub- 
licity does more harm than good with novices, who 
are too apt to be led by premature praise to conceive 
that they are already artists; but we can endorse 
the words of commendation uttered by Sir Stern- 
dale Bennett, the Principal of the Academy, in 
favour of the professors, whose ability and zeal 
have improved the status of the institution, and 
who have brought forward so many promising 
pupils. 

Ene isH adaptations of foreign operas are repre- 
sented at the Crystal Palace, with casts sufficiently 
strong to show that if there were a National Opera- 
house the supply of adequate artists would not 
fall short. In Miss Blanche Cole, who enacted, 
last Tuesday, Margaret in M. Gounod’s ‘ Faust,’ 
and on Thursday Dinorah in Meyerbeer’s ‘ Pardon 
de Ploérmel, there is a prima donna for the Patti- 
Nilsson répertotre who has proved to be a worthy 
successor of Miss Louisa Pyne (Mrs. Bodda). Miss 
Cole, for her benefit this afternoon (1st of August), 
will appear in Herr Flotow’s ‘ Martha,’ and will 
have as colleagues Mr. Maas as Lionel, and Mr. 
W. Carleton. The two last-mentioned singers 
have been playing in America with Miss Kellogg’s 
travelling troupe. 


Tue Lyceum Theatre will be reopened this 
evening (Saturday) for a limited number of per- 
formances of French opéra-bouffe, under the manage- 
ment of Mr. C. Morton, commencing with M. 
Offenbach’s ‘Grand Duchess,’ the title-part sustained 
by Miss Emily Soldene, who will have as coadjutors 
Miss C. Vesey, Messrs. Beverley, Rosenthal, Stoyle, 
&c. M. Lindheim is the musical director. 


Tue Strand Opéra Comique season, with M. 
Lecocq’s ‘Giroflé-Girofla, will terminate in the 
second week of this month. 


Tue advent at the Alhambra of a prima donna 
from Australia is announced for next week. Miss 
Lottie Montal is to be the successor of Miss Kate 
Santley in M. Offenbach’s ‘Jolie Parfumeuse,’ the 
last-mentioned artist being engaged for a provincial 
tour, to sing in a new comic opera, the music of 
which is the sole composition of Mr, Frederick 
Clay. 

Tue Promenade Concerts at Covent Garden 
Theatre, with M. Hervé as conductor and Mr. 





Russell as manager, will be commenced next 
Saturday (the 8th inst.). 


On the Bank Holiday, next Monday, musical 
entertainments for the masses will be given ona 
large scale at the Crystal Palace, the Royal Albert 
Hall, and the Agricultural Hall, Islington. 


Tue famous portrait of Mozart, by Battoni, in 
the possession of Prof. Ella, has been sold to an 
amateur for 2001. 


Tue Musical Artists’ Society had a trial of 
new compositions on the 22nd inst., at the Fine 
Arts Gallery, in Conduit Street. 

Tue death of Herr Mantius, a once celebrated 
German tenor, in his sixty-eighth year, is an- 
nounced. He was for some years a leading artist at 
the Berlin Opera-house. He sang at the Beethoven 
Festival in 1845, inaugurated by Dr. Liszt. 

MapameE TERESINA Stoz is engaged for the 
season of 1874-5 at the Teatro Apollo in Rome, 
with Madame Elena Sanz as mezzo-soprano ; 
Signor Nicolini, tenor ; Signor Aldighieri, baritone ; 
and Signor Nannetti, basso ; with Signor Usiglio 
as musical director and conductor. For the Pa- 
gliano, in Florence, are engaged for the autumn 
season, Signora Teresina Singer, soprano ; Signora 
Rosa Vercolini, contralto ; Signor Masini, tenor ; 
Signor Silenzi, baritone ; and Signor Carlo Ulloa, 
basso, 

THE members of “ La Socicté des Compositeurs 
de Musique,” in Paris, have presented a petition 
to the National Assembly, affirming that musical 
art in France is in a critical state; first, from 
the competition of the Impresarios of Italian 
Opera in all countries, who are outbidding the 
home directors for French singers ; secondly, be- 
cause the star system is much too prevalent, and 
the ensemble in execution is neglected ; thirdly, be- 
cause the choralists and instrumentulists are under- 
paid ; fourthly, because retiring pensions no longer 
exist ; fifthly, because the répertoires of the Grand 
Opéra and of the Opéra Comique are too restricted, 
the works of the old masters being too much neg- 
lected ; and, sixthly, because there is not activity 
enough in the production of novelties to encourage 
the rising generation of composers. To remedy 
these grievances, the Society suggests that the 
Théitre Lyrique ought to be established at the 
Salle Ventadour, a central position, with a sub- 
vention, instead of being situated at such a dis- 
tance from the Boulevard des Italiens; and that 
the Government ought to erect a large Concert 
Hall, for the performance of oratorios, sym- 
phonies, &c. Support should be extended to 
choral and orchestral societies; in fact, that 
the National Assembly should vote sufficient 
funds to turn to the best account the intelli- 
gence and activity of the artistic aspirants for 
fame. The musicians refer to the aid afforded 
to painters and sculptors as a reason for the 
development in music by similar grants and 
facilities. They maintain that a noble art is being 
corrupted by the doings of the present day, and that 
intervention is necessary, or otherwise the present 
system will tend to “fausser et pervertir l’esprit 
aussi bien que les moeurs des masses.” Finally, 
the Society asks fora sum yearly of 4,0001., to 
uphold choral and symphonic music exclusively. 
The Petition is signed by the President, M. A. E. 
Vaucorbeil, the Members of the Institute, MM. 
Ambroise Thomas, H. Reber, Félicien David, 
Victor Massé, and eighty of the leading professors 
of Paris. We must add that the National 
Assembly has already voted the sum of 64,160/. 
for subventions to the national dramatic and 
operatic theatres, to the Conservatoire, &c. What 
would our House of Commons say to any motion 
for a grant of nearly 70,000/. for the drama and 
music ? 

M. Vievuxtemps’s successor to the Violin Pro- 
fessorship of the Brussels Conservatoire is the 
P olish player, M. Henri Wieniawski. 
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canvas a picture so varied, so crowded, so full of i 

finer impersonation than that of Lantenac has over come Sone, of STR 

and we might search deep and far, both in his own works and ~ Stuart, 

his earliest contemporaries, before we could find anything worth 

placed by the side of Georgette. In this little figure the Ae 

achieved one of his greatest triumphs.” Poet The 
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AVERIL BEAUMONT, Author of ‘ Thornicroft’s Model’ 4 2 vols. 


crown 8vo. cloth, 31s. 6d. 

“ But we are not going to describe the plot fully, because ey 

who reads novels regularly (and not such persons only) should 
book indeed,” 
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“The character of Stella Vane, the heroine, constitutes the vols, 8vo. 
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in which the author displays an insight into character, and the to into the religio’ 
which indicate observation of life; they are numerous, and are, london, Asa 

hanced by the picturesque setting in which we find them.”—4, k.”—City P 
“We heartily commend * Under Seal of Confession’ to lj n - 

“Wi cadion, te tan Suscttebatin t 
“ It is seldom, in these days of book-making, that we meet with [ a 

well-told, vigorous, and original a romance as *‘ Under S % RO 

sion.’”— Evening Standard. alee J 

gee az near Hi 
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. witness the lo 
** Who loved one cnly and who clave to her.” 

“This is a story such as we do not often meet with, full of F 
power and charm....The story is marked throughout by a thoroug TRA, 
artistic finish and completeness, every character in it of the least j 
portance standing out sharply defined and alive. And some of £. ¢ ? 
descriptive touches are perfect....We have read * One Only’ with ¢ Author 
aud genuine interest and pleasure, and congratulate the authore In1 vo 
work which rises far above the ordinary level of even good novels” 

“* Chained and charmed us so that we read both volumes at a sitting TIN 1 

London ya. 
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NEW NOVEL BY THE GREAT GERMAN AUTHOR, 
BERTHOLD AUERBACH. 


WALDFRIED. Translated from the Germa 
3 vols. crown 8vo. 31s. 6d. 

“ Of all Auerbach’s works this is the purest, freshest, and healthis 
and the one in which one sees clearest the soul of the poet.”—Em 
Srom Review in the Augsburgh Aligemeine Zeitung. 

“Charming glimpses of German domestic life, episodes of love, jn) 
and sorrow, and quite an army of dramatis persona, all drawn wit 






















the same quiet and scrupulous care and finish, and the same gai The ] 
humour which characterize all Herr Auerbach’'s other novels..... 
* Waldfried’ is a book which should have as great an attraction iq 
English as for German readers. It has been well translated.” Author 
Flag,’ & 
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tically tested their usefulness. The SCA 
By RICHA 
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with numerous Maps and Plans. Crown 8vo. cloth limp, 9. 6d. 
GUIDE to NORMANDY and BRITTANY: T 
Their Celtic Monuments, Ancient Churches, and Pleasant Wate} 
ing-Places. Illustrated with Maps and Plans, Crown 8y0. ci 
limp, 28 4 
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8vo. cloth limp, 5a. ty 
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Iilustrated with numerous Maps, Plans, and Views. Small - 
8vo. clown limp, price 3s. By Mrs, J. H. 
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t COMTINSLEY BROTHERS’ LIST OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


The MARCH to COOMASSIE. By G. A. Henty 


Special Correspondent to the Standard), Author of ‘The March to Magdala,’ ‘ All a Lost,’ &c. 1 vol. 8vo. 

( Tse econd Edition, now ready. 

careful and complete history of the western expedition, we can refer our readers with confidence to Mr. G. A. Henty’ s 

Mr. Henty writes extremely well, and he has —— great pains to get at all the facts, and to form a judgment on 
ian. 
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' the more important operations of the campaign.”’ 


Thee LIFE of THOMAS WENTWORTH, Earl 


of STRAFFORD, and Lord Lieutenant of Ireland. By ELIZABETH COOPER, Author of ‘The Life of Arabella 
Stuart,’ ‘Popular History of America,’ dc. 2 vols. 8vo. [Now ready. 


The CONQUEROR and his COMPANIONS. A 


New Historical Work. By J. R. PLANCHE, Author of ‘The Recollections and Reflections of J. R. Planché,’ &c. 
2 vols. 8vo. [Now ready, 


The GENTLEMAN EMIGRANT. His Daily 
Metropolis. By the Rew C. MAURICE DAVIS, Life, rhage and Fosttmes in Canada, Australia, and the United 

Thought ip eet Gnnatex London,’ ‘ Unorthodox London,’ ke. Stat By W. STAMER, Author of ‘ Recollections of a Life of 

vols. 8¥O. (Now ready. y+ Ng &e. cto post svo. (Now ready. 


HETERODOX LONDON; or, Phases of Free 


Jnded hi h 





dsome volumes Dr. Davies has 
on relsious sects and denominations in and around the City of 
london. ASa& contribution to the history of religion, it is a valuable | 
work.”—City Press. 


ROUND ABOUT the ISLANDS; or, Sunny Spots 


near Home. By CLEMENT W. SCOTT. 1 vol. 8vo. with Illustrations by Mr. George du Maurier. 12s. [Now ready. 


“Tt is to be hoped that the perusal of these interesting papers will create in the minds of British tourists the desire to 
witness the lovely scenery to be found in various parts of our own islands.”—Court Journal, 


TRAMPS in the TYROL. By H. Baden Pritchard, 


Author of ‘A Peep at the Pyrenees,’ ‘ Beauty Spots of the Continent.’ With Frontispiece and Vignette by John Proctor. 
In 1 vol. Now ready. 


TINY TRAVELS. By J. Ashby Sterry, Author of 


‘The Shuttlecock Papers,’ ‘ Boudoir Ballads,’ &c. In 1 vol. [Now ready. 


“The author's excellent advice cannot be too highly rated, it being 
the result of act experience; and i 

would do well to peruse these two volumes ere they embark upon any 
Colonial farming speculation.”—Court Journal. 
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TINSLEY BROTHERS’ NEW NOVELS, 
AT EVERY LIBRARY IN THE UNITED KINGDOM. 


Thee IMPENDING SWORD. By Edmund Yates, 


Author of ‘ Broken to Harness,’ ‘ Black Sheep,’ ‘The Rock Ahead,’ ‘A m3 Race,’ ‘A Righted Wrong,’ ‘The Yeler 
Flag,’ &c. 3 vols. [Now ready. 


| CRAMLEIGH COLLEGE: a New Novel. | 


By HENRY BELCHER. In 3 vols. (Now ready. 
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The VICAR’S GOVERNESS. By Dora 


RUSSELL, Author of ‘ The Miner’s Oath,’ &c. 3 vols. 





j (Now ready. 
A RICH MAN'S SECRET: a Romance. ROLLING IN RICHES: a New Novel. 
y the Author of * A Blot on his Escutcheon,’ &c. gk | In 3 vols. [Now ready. 


A STRANGE LOVE. By Frank Usher, SHALL I WIN HER? By James Grant, 


Author of ‘The Three Oxonians,’ &c. In 3 vols. [Now ready. pp toy Ae i Oe Oe ee —— 
The SCARLET SHAWL: a New Novel. | CICELY. By the Author of ‘Not Without 
By RICHARD JEFFERIES. In1 vol. [Now ready. | 


Thorns,’ ‘ She was Young and He was Old,’ * Lover and Husband,’ 
&c. 3 vois. (Now ready. 


AHEART WELL WON; or, the Life and | _FANTOCCINI. By Frank Barrett. In 2 vols. 


Adventures of Arthur Oldfield. A "Tale of the iy Time. 
3 vols, [Wow ready. 








jeasant Wat TINSLEY BROTHERS’ POPULAR TWO-SHILLING VOLUMES, 
















row 8YO, 6.0 
FOR SEA-SIDE READING. 
1e NORTE Uniformly bound in Illustrated Wrappers, To be had at every Railway Stall and of every Bookseller in the United Kingdom. 
e, and Ales By the Author of ‘ Guy Livingstone.’ By Edmund Yates. By atin te, DAUGHTER. 
. | 2 ‘ " MY ENEMY’S 
Sor Fa BREAKING A BUTTERFLY. pa Bp WATERDALE NEIGHBOURS, 
a BARREN HONOURT BLACK SHEEP. Dy ey ais 
SWORD AN D GOWN. A RIGHTED WRONG, xy Aint 
: SANS. MERC THE ROCK AHEAD. THE HARVEYS. 
vs, Small x4 KAKESPEARE. BROKEN TO HARNESS, By G. A. Sala. 
By Mrs. J. H. Riddell By B. L. Farjeon. HUMOROUS PAPERS 
do. f, a - de . 8 
und to ty THE EARL’S PROMISE. | JOSHUA MARVEL. By the Author of ‘ Lost ~ p Massingberd. r 
HOME, SWEET HOME. | GRIF. MURPHY’'S MAST 
JOY AFTER SORROW. LONDON’S HEART. A PERFECT TREASURE. 





; the Bel! 
Gens : and 


aah ahape THE MANCHESTER REBELS. By Wintam Harrison AINS- 


wort, Author of * Old St. Paul’ ‘s, »* Rookwood,’ ‘ Windsor Castle.’ 
LLIE’S MEMORIES: a Domestic Story. By Rosa NovcnertE 


at! mk —. By the Author of ‘She was Young and 
SAVED BY A WOMAN. By the Author of ‘No Appeal,’ * Gerald 













<ES Hastings,’ &c. 
‘ ;, and other Stories. By the Author of * Lost | THE ADVENTURES OF DR. BRADY. By W. H. Russe.t, LL.D. 
Proceees found Dead,’ * Cecil's Tryst,’ ‘A Woman’s | Nop WISELY, BUT TOO WELL. By the Author of ‘Cometh up 
OLB THE GOLDEN LION of GRANPERE. By Antuony Trouwore asa Flower.” 
bog papier of Ralph eee hon You Nevsive Her?’ &e. 7A PERFECT TREASURE. By the Author of ‘ Lost Sir Massing- 
r of ITAL! ATES. BY Mrs. Otiruant, Author of * Chronicles of | veri ERTON-ON-SEA. Edited by the late Dean of Canterbury. 
a Lis eR THE GREENWOOD TREE: a Rural Painting ot the | LOVE STORIES OF THE ENGLISH WATERING-PLACEs. 
Volume. Dutch School. By the Author of * Desperate Remedies,’ MISS FORRESTER. By the Author of * Archie Lovell.’ 


EVERY-DAY P: APERS. By Anprew Hatuipay. RECOMMENDED TO MERCY. By the Author of * Sink or Swim.’ 
THE DOWER HOUSE. 





AND,W Ty By Aynre THomas. THE CAMBRIDGE FRESH MAN; or, the Memoirsof Mr. Golightly. 
. Tat. XDER WHICH KING. By B. W. Jouwstox, M.P. THE SAVAGE CLUB PAPERS (1867). With all the Original Ilus- 
00 Mg PRETTY WIDOW. By Cnaxces H. Koss. trations. Also the Second Series, for 1868, 


&S *,* The above may also be had, handsomely bound in cloth gilt, price 2s, 6d. each. 
E.C. 
¢ Continent 





TINSLEY BROTHERS, 18, CATHERINE-STREET, STRAND. 





CHATTO & WINDUS, PUBLISHERS. 


Now ready, crown 8vo. cloth extra, price 4s. 6¢. with a New Preface, 
THE SIXTH EDITION OF 


JOSHUA DAVIDSON, 


CHRISTIAN AND COMMUNIST. 
By E. LYNN LINTON. 


MR. SWINBURNE’S WORKS. 
BOTHWELL: a Tragedy. Crown 8vo. 12s. 6d. 
ATALANTA in CALYDON. Feap. 8vo. 68. 
CHASTELARD: a Tragedy. Feap. 8vo. 78. 
POEMS and BALLADS. Feap. 8vo. 9a. 
NOTES on ‘ POEMS and BALLADS,’ and REVIEWS. &vo. 1s. 
The QUAEN MOTHER and ROSAMOND. Feap. 8vo. 5s, 
A SONG of ITALY. Feap. 8vo. 38. 6d. 
WILLIAM BLAKE: a Critical Essay. Demy 8vo. with Fac-simile 
Paintings, Coloured by Hand, after the Drawings by Blake. 168, 
SONGS BEFORE SUNRISE. Post 8vo. eo 6d. 
UNDER the MICROSCOPE. Post 8vo. 2s. 
ODE on PROCLAMATION of FRENCH REPUBLIC. 8vo. 1s. 


SHERIDAN’S (RICHARD BRINS- 


LEY) COMPLETE WORKS, with Life and Anecdotes. Includ- 
Works cs in Prose .Siheen printed rom the Origieal Sdisions, bis 
py ansiatio. 
® tien af Uhalladean Cicen the. Gok oak 
Sil, with 19 Ohelt’ Decwings fa aa 


POSTHUMOUS WORK BY DOUGLAS JERROLD. 


JERROLD’S (DOUGLAS) The BAR- 


BER’S CHAIR and the HEDGEHOG LETTERS. Now for the 
first time published. Edited, with Introduction and Notes, 
his Son, SLAROGAED JERROLD. With beautiful Portrait, 
engraved from his Bust. Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 


CELEBRATED CLAIMANTS, 


Ancient and Modern; being the Histories of the most ele. 
brated Pretenders and Claimants, from Perkin Warbeck to Arthur 
Orton. Second Edition. Feap. 8vo. 330 pages, illustrated Lt 20. 


POPULAR ILLUSTRATED BOOKS 


at 78. 6d.—Selected from our ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUB, 

free fora Stamp. Post-vffice Orders payable at Piccadilly Circus. 
Tae WAR: MATT. MORGAN’S CARTOONS. Dome Ato 
ARTEMUS WARD’s WORKS, complete. Portrait and mile. 
ASSHETON SM ITH, REMINISCENCES of. Coloured Illustrations. 
BtCHSTEIN’S PRETTY AS SEVEN. chter’s 98 Pictures. Gilt. 
BOCCACCLO. The DECAMERON. Stothard’s Steel Plates. 
BOOKSELLERS, A HISTORY OF, by om Portraite & & Tllusta. 

RET HARTE'S 7p Lint complete. Illus 

CLUBS AND CLUB 1 PE IN LONDON. 40 Illustrations, 

OLMAN’S BROAD GRINS. “Erentispiec by he 
CRUIKSHANKS cpp ALM CK, -lates and Wood- 


cuts. Complete in 2 vols. 78 “ed. co. 
CUSSANS’ HANDBOOK OF HERALDRY. 350 Illustrations. 
ENGLISH MAN’S HOUSE, by Richardson. 600 Le -— 
FOOL'S PARADISE. 200 funny Pictures, coloured 
FURTHER ADV tk — in FOOL’S PARADISE. "Daihen. 
a ro and Bru 











HUGARTRA’S WORKS, complete. With Text by coe Nichols. 
160 Plates, reduced in fac-simile of the originals. 
HUNT'S ROMANCES of WEs't of ENGLAND Cruikshank’s Plates, 
N. Cruikshank’s coloured Plates. 
3 s. Illustrated by Bromley. 
Portrait and — ~~ (ore 


° red Plates. 
PLANCHE’S PUR RSUIVANTOF AR3IS, 200 Lllustrations and Plates. 
POE’s WORKS. Essays, and Stories. lilustrated. 


RABELAIS, with Dore’ a destentione, Complete Translations. 
R ‘. Phiz’s 60 Illustrations. 
SHE!LLEY’S EARLY LIFE, by D. F. MacCarthy. Portrai 


. syne 
fab eny Portraits, Views, &. 


ARACTERS, us Plates. 
WRIGHT'S GARICATU RE HISTURY “OF f THE "GEORGES (House 
of Hanover). Stee) Plates by Fairholt, and 400 Woodcu 





THE OLD DRAMATISTS. 


GEORGE CHAPMAN’S PLAYS, com- 


piste, from the Original Quartos, including those Plays in which 
e was only partl Snesee. Edited, with Notes, by RICHARD 

HERNE SHEPHERD. Crown 8vo. with Portrait-Frontispiece, 
cloth extra gilt, 68. 


BEN JONSON’S WORKS. With 
tes, Critical and Explanatory, and a Biographical Heomete, b: 
WiultaM GIFFORD. Edited by Colonel POU NNINGHA M. 
Complete in 3 vols. crown 8vo. cloth gilt, with Portrait, 6s. each. 


MARLOWE’S WORKS;; including his 
Translations. Edited, with Notes ont, Introduction, by og gg 
CUNNINGHAM. Crown 8vo. cloth extra gilt, with Portrait, 6s. 


MASSINGER’S PLAYS. From the 
Text of WILLIAM 5 > Pe0nD. With the addition of the Tragedy 
of * Believe as You List.’ Edited by Ly vee CUNNINGHAM. 
Crown 8vo. cloth extra gilt, L- Portrait, 6s. 





FAC-SIMILE REPRINTS OF OLD BOOKS. 


RUMP (The); or, an Exact Collection 
of the choicest Poems and Songs relating to the late Times, ond 
continued by the most eminent Wits, from Anno 1639 to 1661. 
Facsimile Reprint of the rare Ori — Edition (London, Tea, 


with Frontispiece and Engraved Tit e. In 2 vols. large feap. 
8vo. antique laid paper, antique boa , 178. 6d.; large-paper 
copies, us. 


MUSARUM DELICI4Z; or, the 


Muses’ Recreation, 1656 ; Wit Restor’d, 1658 ; and 4 Wit’s Recreation 
1640. The whole compared with the Originals, ~ all the Wood 
Engravings, Pilates, Memoirs, and Notes. A New Edition. In 
2 vols. post 8vo. beautifully printed on antique Jaid paper, and 
bound in antique boards, 218.; a few large-paper copies at 35s. 


D’URFEY’S (“TOM”) WIT and 


MIRTH; or, Pills to Purge Melancholy. An exact and beautiful 
Reprint, with the Music to the Songs, just as in the rare Original. 
Ins vols. large fcap. vo. antique boards, laid paper, edges uncut, 


Cuatro & Winpus, 74 and 75, Piccadilly, W. 
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D® J4coss’s LATIN and GREEK 
GRAMMARS, 


By the Rev. Dr. JACOBS, late Head Master of Christ’s Hospital. 





ELEMENTARY LATIN GRAMMAR. New 
Edition. 12mo. 2. 


LARGER, or BROMSGROVE LATIN GRAM- 
MAR. Fifth Edition. 12mo. 5s, 


dis 

2. 

8. ELEMENTARY GREEK GRAMMAR. New 
Edition. 12mo. 2s. 

4, 


LARGER, or BROMSGROVE GREEK GRAM- 
MAR. Fourth Edition. 12mo. 7s. 
*,* These Grammars are used at Christ’s Hospital. 
London: Simpkin, Marshall & Co. 


[HE ROYAL AQUARIUM and SUMMER and 
WINTER GARDEN SOCIETY (Limited).— Numerous inquiries 
having been made whether applicants for ten and twenty Shares will 
in all cases have the privilege of life nominations accorded them, it is 
hereby notified that OPTION will be given to all APPLICANTS for 
ten or twenty Shares to WITHDRAW their deposits without deduc- 
tion, where it is found impossible to allot such Shares in full 
By order, J. D, MASSEY, Secretary pro tem. 


vas ROYAL AQUARIUM and SUMMER and 
WINTER GARDEN SOCIETY (Limited).—Capital, £200,000, in 
40,000 Shares of £5 each, payable as follows:—£\ on application, £1 on 
aliotmen it ; balance by Calis of £1, at intervals of not less than two 
mon 
Bankers—The UNION BANK of LONDON, 3, Princes-street, 
Mansion House, E.C., and 86, Charing Cross, 8. W. 
Secretary (pro tem.)—-JOHN DANIEL MASSEY, Esq. 
Temporary Offices—24, GRESHAM-STREET, E.C. 

The object of the Society is to provide, in the heart of London, an 
AQUARIUM and SUMMER and WINTER GARDEN, and in con- 
nexion therewith to afford facilities generally for the promotion and 
encouragement of Artistic, Scientific. and Musical Tastes 

A Freehold site has been procured which may fairly be termed 

walled, adjacent to the Houses of Parliament and Westminster 
=a and lying between the new Government Uffices and Victoria- 
ree! 








The Council of Fellows eomprise names well known in the Scien- 
tific, Artistic Fi jal, aud Fashionable world. Their names are a 
guarantee that the undertaking wil! be carried out on sound principles, 
and thet the KUYAL AQUARIUM and sUMMER and WINTER 
GARDEN will become one of the most fashionable resorts in the 


metropolis. ‘ 

The AQUARIUM will be a special feature and novelty, being the 
first of its kind established in London. Similar institutions have in- 
variably proved a monetary success ; whilst the Brighton and Crystal 
Palace Aquaria may be specially pointed to as very successful instances 
ofa like enterprise. The 101. Shares of the Brighton Aquarium now 

premium of 30 per cent. 

Subscribers for Ten Shares will be entitled to nominate one life 
admission. Subscribers for | wenty Shares wil! be entitled to nominate 
three life admissi on i on which the building is upen to 
the Public. As the Committee, under the sanction and with the co- 
operation of the Council, have already under consideration the organ- 
ization of some of the most exclusive and fashionable Fétes, Fancy 

zaars, Conversaziones of the season of 1875, original applicants 
for shares will thus become entitled to advantages of exceptional value. 
pectuses and Forms of Application for Shares may be obtained 

of the secretary, Bankers, and Solicitors. 


E ROYAL AQUARIUM and SUMMER and 
WINTER GARDEN SOCIETY (Limited) —Notice is herb 
given. that the SUBSCRIPTION LIST for SHARES will CLOS 
on TUESDAY NEXT, August 4, for Town and Country. 
By order, J. D. MASSEY, Secretary pro tem. 


PHanrx FIRE OFFICE, LomsBagD-sTREET 
and CHARING OROSS, LONDON.—Established 1782. 

Prompt and Liberal Loss Settlements. 

Insurances effected in all parts of the world. 
GEORGE WM. LOVELL 

















Seoretaries, { SOHN J. BROOMFIELD. 
AW LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
FLEET-STREET, LONDON. 
Invested Assets on 3ist of December, 1873 + £5,496,748 
Income for the past Year : £507 284 
Amount paid on Death to December last £9,856,739 


Forms of Proposal, &c , will be sent on application at the Office. 
ONEY, TIME, AND LIFE 


ARE LOST IN THE EVENT OF 
ACCIDENTAL INJURY OR DEATH. 
Provide against these Losses by a Policy of the 
BAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE COMPANY, 

Against Accidents of all kinds. 
The Oldest and Largest Accidental Assurance Company. 
Hon. A. KINNAIRD, M.P., Chairman. 
Apply to the Clerks at the Railway Stations, the Local Agents, or 
¢@, CORNHILL, and 10, REGENT-STREET, LONDON. 
WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 


J. NICOLL, Merchant Clothier to the Queen, 

e the en Family, and the Courts of Europe, ARMY, NAVY, 
and CIVIL OUTFITTER, 114, 116, 118, 120, Regent-street, and 22, 
Cornhill, London; 10, Mosley-street, Manchester; 50, Bold-street, 
Liverpool; and 39, New-street, Birmingham, 








R GENTLEMEN.—H. J. NICOLL’S Travel- 

ling, Tourist, Cruising, and Shooting Suits, from Three Guineas. 
Waterproof Tweed Uvercoats, with Registered Pockets, 20s. and 21s.; 
in Melton Cloths, 42s. 


OR BOYS.—H. J. NICOLL’S Sea-side Novelties 

in Suits and Dresses. Washing Suits of Regatta Cloth, from 

108. 6d.; of Serge and Drill materials, from 15s. 6d. Knickerbocker 

and Play Suits, in Autumn Avgola Cloths, from 21s. Light Tweed 
Overcoats, from 148.; ditto Melton, from 21s. 





R LADIES.—H. J. NICOLL’S superior Riding 

Habits, from Three to Eight Guineas; Pantaloons. 3is. 6d. 
Riding Hats, trimmed, from 21s. Specialities in Walking and Travel- 
ling Costumes, unsurpassed for novelty and elegance of configuration. 
Promenade and House Jackets, exquisitely shaped.—To be had only at 
H. J NIvULL’S several Addresses 1n London, Manchester, Liverpool, 
and Birmivgham, as given above. 


QOSLER's CRYSTAL GLASS CHANDELIERS. 
TABLE GLASS of all kinds. 





CHANDELIERS in Bronze and Ormolu. 
MODERATOR LAMPS and LAMPS for INDIA. 
LONDON —Show-rooms, 45, Oxford-street, W. 
BIRMINGHAM—Manufactory and Show-rooms, Broad-street. 





TAINED GLASS WINDOWS 


— 
and CHURCH DECORATIONS. HUNDRED -GUINEA PRESENTAT oy 


i \ WATCH and CHAIN. 
A ONE HUNDRED-GUINEA WATCH 

Feperes for the peers of Presentation, Ad Hires ‘ 
RONOMETER and 18-carat Hall-marked GOLD cqatl uty 

HERALDIC SEAL, enclosed in a suitable Case HALN, wy 

P The —— oa’ ae with full arms and inscription, 

forms & most useful present of intrinsic worth 

and is Guaranteed by the Maker, worth and pecmanent 

JOHN BENNETT, 65 and 64, Cheapside, London, 








HEATON, BUTLER & PAYNE, 
GARRICK-STREET, COVENT-GARDEN, LONDON. 
Prize Medal.—London and Paris. 





This day is published, 


THE PHILOSOPHY OF HISTORY IN 
FRANCE AND GERMANY. 


By ROBERT FLINT, 
Professor of Moral Philosophy and Political Economy in the University of St. Andrews. 


8vo. pp. 609, price 15s. 
Witt1amM Brackwoop & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 





Now ready, in One Volume, crown 8vo. cloth, price 8s. 


ROSS NEIL'S NEW PLAYS. 


THE CID. | THE KING AND THE ANGEL. 
DUKE FOR A DAY;; or, the TAILOR of BRUSSELS. 


By ROSS NEIL, 
Author of ‘ Lady Jane Grey,’ and ‘ Inez; or, the Bride of Portugal.’ 


N° 244 













“The three plays which are contained in this volume are marked by the same qualities of vigorous simplicit 
finish which distinguished Mr. Ross Neil’s earlier efforts...... Will be read with pleasure by all who can a ame hn 
elevated poetry, as well as by those who relish the vividness of dramatic recital. We should be glad to make the acquaint 
of some of his works on the scene on which they are, if not intended, at least well fitted to be produced.”—Saturday Reney, 

‘*Of plays written with an obvious view to stage representation, few that have appeared during recent ts 
*The Cid’ and ‘ The King and the Angel.’ ”—Athenceum. - eal rn 

“If it were possible, as has been frequently proposed, to have one theatre in London for the sole representation of 
poetical drama, and if this idea, so fruitful in suggestion, could be carried out satisfactorily by actors who were proud of 
oy | Te 4 ——— audience, Mr. ye would be received, we think, with the approval they merit, 

he three plays ore us, the first appears eminently fit for the stage, or rather for what the stage was, in th { 
Siddons and John Kemble.” — Spectator. _ a 

‘*It is difficult in reading these plays to say which the reader will most admire, the exquisite sweetness of the poetry or thi 
strength of their dramatic character. .... They could scarcely fail, if put upon the stage, to give as much pleasure to those wiy 
witnessed them as they will to every one who may read them.”—Scotsman, 


Ettis & Wurtz, 29, New Bond-street, W. 













THE NEW CHESS BOOK. 
In demy 8vo. 896 pages, cloth, price 10s. 6d. 


THE CHESS PLAYERS MANUAL: 


Centaining the Laws of the Game according to the Revised Code laid down by the British Chess Association in 1862; 
all the most important modern Discoveries in the Openings. 


ILLUSTRATED BY NUMEROUS DIAGRAMS, &c. 
By G. H. D. GOSSIP, 
Winner of the First Prize in the Correspondence Tournament of the ‘ Chess Players’ Chronicle,’ 1873-74. 


Grorce Rovuttepcr & Sons, The Broadway, Ludgate. 





‘‘TInestimable stones, unvalued jewels.” 





THE RUBY SERIES. 


Under the above title, Messrs. Gzorcr Rovuttepce & Sons are issuing a Series of Household Tales and Nora 


well printed and bound in fancy covers, 


PRICE ONE SHILLING EACH VOLUME. 
Cloth, 1s. 6d. ; cloth gilt, gilt edges, 2s. 





New Volumes of the Series :— 


The PRINCE of the HOUSE of DAVID. EDGEWORTH’S MORAL TALES. 
The THRONE of DAVID. EDGEWORTH’S POPULAR TALES. 


The PILLAR of FIRE. of ‘The Gates Ajar.’ 


The following Volumes are already issued :— 


The WIDE, WIDE WORLD. UNCLE TOM’S CABIN. 

LITTLE WOMEN, AUNT JANE'S HERO. 

LITTLE WOMEN MARRIED. STEPPING HEAVENWARD. 

ROSE CLARK. By Fanny Ferry. MY BROTHER'S KEEPER. By the Author 4 
RUTH HALL. By Fanny Fery. ‘The Wide, Wide World.’ 

HILLS of the SHATEMUC. By Mrs, Warner. The LAMPLIGHTER. 

The HIDDEN PATH. By Marion HaBuanp. CLOVERNOOK. By Atice CaRey. 
ALONE. By Marion Hartanp. LOFTY and LOWLY. By Miss M‘Intost. 


GrorGe Rovuttencr & Sons, The Broadway, Ludgate. 











MERCY GLIDDON’S WORK. By the Auth 
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Now ready, royal 8vo. 764 pp. cloth, with over 200 Illustrations, price 34s. 


ELEMENTS OF METALLURGY. 


A PRACTICAL TREATISE ON THE ART OF EXTRACTING METALS FROM THEIR ORES. 
By J. ARTHUR PHILLIPS, M. Inst. C.E. F.G.S. F.C.S., &c. 
Ancien Eléve de I'Ecole des Mines, Paris. 
«The amount of time and labour expended on the book is enormous. ...Its value is almost inestimable.” —Mining Journal. 
London : CHARLES GRIFFIN & Co. 10, Stationers’ Hall-court. 


THE FORTNICHTLY REVIEW, FOR AUCUST. 


CONTENTS. 
The FIRST PARTITION of POLAND. By H. von SyBEL. 
Mr. FROUDE’S IRISH HISTORY. By J. E. Carrnes. 
IMAGINARY GEOMETRY and the TRUTH of AXIOMS. By G. H. Lewes. 
The YEAR of the ROSE. By ALGERNON SWINBURNE. 
FEDERALISM and HOME-RULE. By E. A. FREEMAN. 
The REVOLUTION of SEPTEMBER, 1870. By Henri RocHEForrT. 
On COMPROMISE. (Conclusion.) By the Epiror. 
BEAUCHAMP’S CAREER. I.—III. By Grorce MEREDITH. 


Cuarman & Hatt, 193, Piccadilly. 

NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION OF 

FRANCATELLITS 
CONFECTION ER: 


YAL 
ENGLISH AND FOREIGN. 
A Practical Treatise. With Coloured Illustrations and Woodcuts. 
Post 8vo. cloth, 7s. 6d. 
Cuapman & Hatt, 193, Piccadilly. 











RO 


[This day. 





MAJOR WHYTE-MELVILLE’S NEW NOVEL. 


U N CL E JO H N. 


By G. J. WHYTE-MELVILLE. 
8 vols. 
Cuapman & Hatt, 193, Piccadilly. 








NEW NOVEL BY LADY WOOD. 


RULING THE ROA ST. 


By LADY WOOD. 
8 vols. [Now ready. 
CuarmMan & Hatt, 193, Piccadilly. 


THE LEGAL AND GENERAL LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 


10, FLEET-STREET, TEMPLE BAR.—(FOUNDED 1836.) 


Has taken a leading part in freeing Assurance Contracts from complication. 
The Policies are indisputable. 
The Valuation Reserves afford the highest known degree of security. 
The Bonus recently declared was unus 
The Assured receive nine-tenths of the profits. 
The guaranteeing Capital of One Million is held by nearly three hundred members of the Legal Profession. 


TRUSTEES. 


THOMAS WEBB GREENE, Esq. Q. 
me BAYLY FOLLETT, Esgq., Bae Master in Chan- 


GEORGE BURROW GREGORY, Esq. MP. 
AMS, Esq. 








The Right Hon. the LORD CHANCELLOR. 

The Right Hon. Lord HATHERLEY. 

The Right Hon. Lord COLERIDGE, Lord Chief Justice, C.P. 
The Right Hon. Sir EDWARD VAUGHAN WILLIAMS. 

fir THOMAS TILSON. WILLIAM WILLI 
Solicitors—Messrs. DoMVILLE, LAWRENCE & GRAHAM. 


Explanatory Reports and Parliamentary Returns will be forwarded. E. A. NEWTON, Actuary and Manager. 





GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


BPPSs ‘Ss C 0 C O A. 


BREAKFAST. 


“« 

Bya thorough knowledge of the natural laws which a ere the operations of digestion and nutrition, and by a careful 

‘plication of the fine properties of well-selected cocoa, has Ya our breakfast tables with a delicately flavoured 
which may save us many heavy doctors’ bills.” i jott 


MANUFACTURE oF Cocoa.—“ We will now give an account of eae process nem by Messrs. James 
uturers of dietetic articles, at their works in the Euston-road, London.”—See article in Cassell’s Household 


MADE SIMPLY WITH BOILING WATER OR MILK. 
Sold in Packets (in Tins for abroad) labelled :— 
JAMES EPPS & CO., Homeopathic Chemists, 48, Threadneedle-street, and 170, Piccadilly ; 
WORKS : Euston-road and Camden Town, London. 
aj ACAOINE, —This is a preparation of Cacio without admixture of any kind; it is simply the Cacio as roasted, 
td the dt mllch the Once falle into. powder 


vi n submitted to pressure, which extracts @ per-centage of the oil, on the removal of w 
ch when boiled prod ed thin beverage.—Sold in labelled Packets and Tins. 


& Oo., manu- 


a fine fi 















E LITERARY MACHINE, PATENTED, 


p, Meals, Umbrella, ke. 

iy Goat’ Garden Seat, Boat, or 

cess Louise. Invaluable to Students, 
—— ee for India. 


for holding a Book. ating: desk, Lam 
in any position over a fa, Eas 
Beach. As used b y ae. 
—— Ne gmeye a Pouriete "ad 4. 
seful and elegant gi ra post 
Bed Tables, 258. Invalid Couch shes, Bed 2 ne 
6a, New Cavendish-street, Great Po datreet W 


&e.—J. CARTER, 
LLEN’S SOLID LEATHER 
PORTMANTEAUS. 
ALLEN’S VICTORIA DRESSING BAG. 
ALLEN’S STRONG DRESS BASKETS. 
ALLEN’S REGISTERED ALBERT DESPATOH BOX. 
ALLEN’S NEW CATALOGUE of 600 articles for Continental 


"" $7, West Strand, London. 
joszPu GILLOTT’S 


CELEBRATED 


STEEL PENS. 








Sold by all Stationers throughout the World. 


HUBB’S NEW PATENT SAFES, rg 
with diagonal bolts, to aoe wedges, drills, and 
Prices, with 130 Illustrati of all sizes and om 
Safes, strone-toom Doors, and Locks, seat fre y CH 
57, St. Paul's ¢ Churchyard, Londo 


ETCALFE, BINGLEY & CO.’S New Pattern 
faye TEL BRUSHES ond Penetrating unblenched Hatr Brushes 
every description of Brush, Comb, ana Pe rfumery. he Toph Grass 

search between Se . Sa of the Teeth—the bristles do not come 


loose. Metcalfe’s rated Alkaline Tooth Powder, &s. per box.— 
Address, 1318, OXFORD STREBT. 


ELD’S PATENT “ OZOKERIT ” CANDLES. 
IMPROVED IN COLOUR. 
IMPROVED IN BURNING, 
Made in all Sizes, and 
SOLD EVERYWHERE. 


OLD CREAM SOAP.—PIESSE & LUBIN, 





of 
vot Chubb’s 
BB & SON, 











Perfum fomey Factors, 2, New Bond street.—This SOAP being = 
pared wit it alkali renders it exceedingly Soa _— be used for 
Paya - - -4 as it does not make the skin shi: 


a like 
| old-fashioned — Packets, 1s. and 2s. Cold Oream of Roses 


fresh daily, in jars, 1s 
(proron x, | the Flower King.—“ Sweet issue of 
a more el ”—Shakespeare. Price 2s. 6d. None 
genuine but by PIESSE & LUBIN, 3, Bond-street, London. 
CE 


SAFES and WENHAM LAKE ICE.— 





fitted —_ 


Re 
“the WENE WEN HAM LA ici 10, oc BoM 


PANY 190 Strunk’ London +, -- J 
le jon (corner VO! 
Price-Lists tree. a 





YAL ALBERT HALL— 
INTERNATIONAL ope y es OF FOREIGN 
The vari ons Sony of Ports and rries, in Butte and 
exhivitea E by me in No. 5 vem. at 7% - iva —y Hall, are 
direct fro Lodges of M me oS 


HENRY HOLL, 18, Basinghall-street, E.O. 


URE AERATED WATEBS 
ELLIS’S RUTHIN WATERS. 
SODA, POTAS, GRUTZER, LEMONADE, LITHIA, and fee 


CORKS BRANDED “R. ELLIS & SON, RUTHIN,” and every 
label bears their Trade Mark. Sol: Everyw and Wholesale of 
R. ELLIS & SON, Ruthin, North — London Agents, W. Bes7 
& Sons, Henrietta-street, Cavendish-square. 


E LAZENBY s. SON’S FIOKLES, SAUCES, 
— ee 
Proprietors ry the celebrated Reocei| 
tO eS and CONDIME 
y th tied te 


sar iat a pel 
ialtation @ TRenT. ocenaee with a => 
6, ied the pois seuuaeals anit Uaioe Eeeien 


ARVEY'’S SA UCE—CAUTION.—The 
observe that each, A—* prepared by EAvaNey uf * One ay 4 
label used so many years, 


AIR RESTORER.— Bottles, 1s. 6d. each. 
LOCKYER'S SUI SULPHUR HAIR RESTORER 9 Pro- 


Grey or prematurely 

safety y and Completeness. told a 
road, whose Name 

and Address must be on FEW, Totleabaccoart ros 


EALTH, STRENGTH, and | BNERGY.— 
ININ d IRON TONIC strengthens 

ava’ aries oO Tien A romotes ten Appetite, and thoroughly 

Health. Bottles, 4s. 6d, 1ls.,and 22s. ps. 

—J. re PEPPER, 237, Tottenham-court-road, London, and all Chemists. 


) | access SE: PROMOTED BY PEPSINE. 
by T. MORSON & 
and he nse = by the Medical ~~ 
Sold as Wine in bottles from 3s., Lo enges in boxes from 9s. 6d.; 
one in bottles from 2s., and as Powder in 1-oz. bottles, at 5s. each, 
yy all Chemists, and the Manufacturers, 
THOMAS MORSON & SON, 
24, Southampton-row, W.C., London. 
See name on label. 
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INNEFORD’S FLUID MAGNESIA.— 
pone MeRbROMe” SGgeT RAT i SSasnton © sites ha 
nis ent for ; for 





slica 
CHILDREN, 1 INFANTS. 
DINNEFORD & 00. 172, New Bond-street, London ; 
and of all Chemists throughout the World. 


THE ATHENZUM 


N° 2440, Aus. 1,°% 








WILLIAM S. BURTON, 


<== 


GENERAL FURNISHING IRONMONGER, 


BY APPOINTMENT TO H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES, 
SENDS A CATALOGUE GRATIS AND POST PAID. 
It contains upwards of 850 Iilustrations of his unrivalled Stock, with Lists of Prices, and Plans of the 30 large Show-Rooms, 
At 39, Oxford-street; 1, la, 2, 3, and 4, Newman-street; 4, 5, and 6, Perry’s-place; and 1, Newman-yard, London, W. 


E PERFECT SUBSTITUTE for SILVER. 
—The REAL NICKEL SILVER, introduced more than thirty 
WILLIAM 8. BURTON, when PLATED by the patent 

process of Messrs. Elkington & Co., is beyond all doubt the best article 
next to sterling silver that can be used as such, either usefully or 
baa as by no possible test can it be distinguished from real 


A small useful Set, guaranteed of first quality for finish and dura- 
bility, as follows :— Fiddle Bead | Rinse’ 
or Old 
(Patterns. Silver = Shell 
. a./8. 


12 Table Forks...... 
12 Table Spoons ....... 

12 Dessert Forks ...... 

12 Dessert Spoons 

12 Tea Spoons esecceece 
6 Egg do pee gilt ‘bowis” éoeeuees 
2 Sauce Ladies ...... eee 

1 Gravy Spoon os 

23 Salt Bpcens, gilt’ bowls .. 

1 Mustard Spoon, gilt bowl. 

1 Pair of Sugar Tongs.. pence 
1 Pair of Fish Carvers .......... 
1 Butter Knife ........sceeeeeeee 
1 Boup Ladle ..........seeeee eens 
1 Bugar Sifter........ 


Total. és 
Any Article to be ‘had ‘singly at the same prices. 
contain the above, und a relative number of Knives, &c., 21. 158. 
aA teoees ality of FIDDLE PATTERN :— 
poons and Forks oie - - ; per dozen. 
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hh and COFFEE SETS, Electro Silver, in great 
variety, from 31. 158. to 251. 
DISH-COVERS, Electro Silver, from 91. the set of Four to 241. 
CORNER DISHES, Electro Silver. from 71. 10s. to 181, 188. the set 
of Four; Warmers, 7! 2s. 6d. to 151. 15s. 
BISCUIT BOXES, from 14s. to 51. 10s. 
ot aaa FRAMES, Electro Silver, &c., at propor- 
tiona’ 
The largest “Stock in existence of Plated Dessert Knives and Forks, 
and Fish-eating Knives and Forks, and Carvers. 
All kinds of Replating done by the patent process. 


4TH S and TOILET WARE. — 
e stock of each bt = once the largest, newest, and most varied 

ever submaitted to the Pub 

Gas Furnace Baths, from 61. 158. to “ a. 
| Sate ——-,* 88. 6d, Hip, 15s. to 
ursery, to Eater ‘showers, ‘Sl. 108. to 61. 88. 
Sponging, 7. *d t 
Al assortment of Hot. wad oad’ (a Vapour and Camp 
po rad ths. Toilet Ware in great variety, from 13s. to 48s. the set 
of three. 


AMPS of ALL SORTS and PATTERNS.— 
The collection of French Modérateur Lamps defies competition. 

The prices (complete with Chimney and Globe) vary from 8s. to 9. 
Each Lamp is teed perfect ; but to ensure their proper action, 

WILLIAM 8. BURTON supplies Pure Colza Oil at the Whole- 
sale Price, 3s. per gallon. Modérateur Globes, full size, 39. each; 


Chimneys, 6d. each ; Cotton Wicks, 4d. per dozen. Lamps of all other | 


descriptions are on Show in great variety. 


LOCKS, CANDELABRA, BRONZES.— 

Each article is of guaranteed quality. Clocks, from 78. 6d, 

to 451. Candelabra, per pair, from 13s. 6d. to 161.108. Bronzes, from 
4a. 6d. to 161. 16s. 


ENDERS, STOVES, KITCHEN RANGES, 


FIRE-IRONS, and CHIMNEY-PIECES.— Buyers of the above | 


uested, before finally deciding, to visit the SHOW-ROOMS. 
egister Stoves, from 9s. to 151. se. 5 ; Bright ditto, ormolu orna- 
Bronzed Fenders, #3. 9d to 101. 28 
:Fire-Trons (Set of Three), 48. 6d. to 


are 
Black 
ments, 31. 128. to 347. : 
Ormolu Fenders, 21. 10a. to 201. 158 ; 
61. 108. ; Chimney-pieces, 11. 108. to 1 


( \ARDEN NECESSARTES, consisting of ARcHEs, 
BASKETS, FLOWER STANDS, WIRE WORK, &c. 

Garden Syringes, 4s. = to 268. Garden Rollers, 428. to 86s. 

Garden Engines, 30s. to 126s. Garden Chairs, 78. to 328. 

Garden Water Barrows, 45s. to 87s. | Garden Seats, 208. to 1008. 

Garden Tools and Watering Pots. 
PATENT LAWN MOWERS, 25s. to 1202. 
To cut 6 inches ll. 1s. | Tocuti0inches...... 
To cut 8 inches .-......2.10s, | Tocut 12 inches.. .... 

"Suitable for a Lady. 
To cut 14 inches .. 51.162, | Tocuti164#nches ........ 
Suitable for a Gentleman. 


- 32. 103. 
41. 158. 


61. 178. 





An Oak Chest to | 


Steel and | 


| adapted to Offices. 


EDSTEADS.—The best Show of IRON and 
BRASS BEDSTEADS in the Kingdom.—A very sarge assort- 
ment of every description of Iron, Brass, and Composite Iron and 
Brass Bedsteads, Children’s Cots, &c., is on view in the spacious Show- 
rooms. Upwards of 150 different patterns always fixed for inspection. 
These are, even in the lowest prices, of guaranteed quality, and of the 
best mauufacture. 
a Portable Folding Bedsteads, 6 ft. long, 2ft. 6 in. wide, 14s. 


*oRest Tron Bedsteads, fitted with dovetail joints, patent Lath Sack- 
ing, Castors, &c., 6 ft. long, 2 ft. 6 in. King 15s. 6d. each. 

Children’s Cots, from 188. 6d. to 151. 1 

Ornamented Lron and Brass Bedeteads, from 258. to 351. 

Patent Rheiocline Couches, Military Bedsteads, &c. 

Patent Folding Chairs, to form Bedsteads, with best Hair Mattress, 
758. complete. 

PATENT ELONGATING COTS, to form Couch or Bedstead. Can 
be used by Child, Youth, or Adult. Full extended size, 6 ft. long, 2 ft. 
6 in. wide, price 578 6d.; with set of good Wool M: attresses, especially 
adapted for the three sizes, 41. 4a. This will also form a useful Couch. 


EDDING MANUFACTORED on the Premises, 
and guaranteed by WILLIAM 8S, BURTON. 


For Bedsteads, Wide. ° ¢ Bost 5 Feet. 
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Best Straw Palliasses .... 
Best French Alva Mattresses 
Coloured Wool Mattresses .. 
Best Brown Wool Mattresses. 
Good White W 4 _eestaeaged 
Extra Super do. 
Superior acer ats do. 
Extra Super do. 
German Spring 
Super do. Hair Stuffing . 
French Mattress for use over spring 
Extra Super do. oeee 
Beds, Poultry, at Ts. “per Ib. 

it Grey Goose, at 28. 6d. per ‘lb. 
Best White do. at 3s. 6d. per lb. sa 

FEATHER PIL'.OWS, 33. 6d. to 142.: Ditelenn: from 68. to 2 

Down Pillows, from lls. 6d. to 18%. Blankets, Soulidouae 
Sheets in every variety. 
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: yOOD CABINET FURNITURE.—In order to 
FURNISH HOUSES completely, WILLIAM S. BURTON has, 
in addition to his other Stock, 
BED-ROOM FURNITURE. 
WASHSTANDS sussgeecee se oc SMO 3 ft. 
: 158. 6d. 
288. 6d. 


3ft. 6in. 

208. 6d. 
$28. Od. 
B58. Od. 
708. Od. 


3 ft. éin. 


Mahogany, Circular Marble tops 

pn do. _— Marble tops 
DRAW 

Hood, Mapic or Oak 

Best Polished Pine 

Best Mahogany. oe 
DRESSING TABLES ........ 

Good Maple or Oak 

Best Polished Pine 

Best Mahogany, Dr: awers” 
WARDROBES, with Drawers, 

Trays, and Hanging Space — 


wide 
Good Maple or Oak 
Best Polished Pine 
Best Mahogany 
American Ash, Birch, Pitch Pine, &c.,in proportion. 


DINING-ROOM FURNITURE— 


Mahogany Chairs, covered in 
leather, stuffed horsehair 

Mahogany Couches . 

Mahogany Dining Tables, , telescope 
action, size 8 ft. by 4 


63s. Od. 


308. Od. 
1058. Od. 


1358. 0d. 
wide 4ft.éin. 
- £9 Os. 


35a. Od. 
1458. 0d, 


423. 0d. 
2108. Od. 


1558. 0d. 1908. Od. 
5 ft. 
£10 08. 
£15 158. 


568. 


6 ft. 
£11 108. 
£23 0s. 
658. to 1808. 


— Sideboards ae 
With Plate-glass backs .. 


Easy Chairs, stuffed horsehair 


DRAWING. ROOM FURNITURE. — Couches, 
Settees, Ottomans, Easy and Fancy Chairs, Centre Tables, Work 
Tables, Occasional Tables, and Card Tables. Cheffoniers and Cabinets. 
Davenports and Whatnots. Music Cabinets and Stools. The above in 
Walnut, Black and Gold, and Fancy Woods. 

GILT CONSOLE TABLES, CHIMNEY and PIER GLASSES. 


({ASELIERS in GLASS or METAL. — All 


that is new and choice in Brackets, Pendants, aud © bandeliers, 
Passages, and Dwelling-rooms, from 128. to 22, 


£10 5a. 
378. 6d. 


Brackets from 18, 9d, 





UTLERY, Warranted.—The most varied 


Assort. 


* ment of TABLE CUTLERY in the world, all Warranted, is 0 


{ Table Dessert 
The Blades are all of the finest steel, | Knives. Knives 


34-inch ivory handles . 

34 do. balance do. .. 

32 do. tine lhvory do. 

4 do do. do. 

4 do. extra iarge do. 

4 do. finest African Ivory do. 
Do. with silver ferules .... 

0. With silvered blades .. 
Nickel electro-silvered handle 


ecocoocoooo™ 
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ITCHEN REQUISITES, arranged 
Sets, each complete in itself. 


1 / 32 3 
| &. 8.d.\&. 8. d. £. 8. 
KITCHEN UTENSILS............ | 75 11 2 2711 51114 
BRUSHES and TURNERY 


Total per Set .......... |.00 ll 345 8 8 32014 
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PAPIER- -MACHE and IRON TEA TRAYS~ 


An assortment of TEA TRAYS and WALTERS, who. 
cedented, whether as to extent, variety, or novelty. 
OVAL PAPIER- MaCcHE TRATES, per 
_ set of three.. sees : 
Ditto IRON ditto .. 
WAITERS, CAKE, and BREAD BASKETS, 


Ly unpre. 


- from 268. to 10 guineas, 
from 108. to 4 guineas, 


EA URNS, of LONDON MAKE ONLY 
The largest assortmeut of Loudon-made BRONZE TEA URNS 
and KETTLE&s in eT 2 orld (including all the recent novelties) is on 


Sale, from 348. to 6l. 


D4 COVERS and HOT-WATER DISHES, 


in every variety, aud of the newest Patterns. 
BLOCK TIN DISH COVERS, 16s. 9d. the Set of Six. 
Elegant modern patterns, 478. 6d. to 823. the Set 
BRiTANNIA MET ate with Silver-plated Handles, 3l, 
bl. 168. the Set of Fiv 


CTRO-PLATED, ot, to 241. the Set of F 


158. 6d, f 


sin HOT-WATER DISHES, with wells for gravy, lt. 


te 30. 
BRITAN NIA METAL, 252. to 80a, 
ELECTRO-PLATED on Britannia Metal, full size, 51. 5, 
Ditto, on Nickel, full size, 9!. 


OAL SCOOPS.—The prices vary from 2s. 


1508. 
Plain black open Scoops, from 2s, 4d. 
Do. do. ziuc lined, from 5s. 3d. 
Covered Box-scoops, from 68. 
Do. with Hand-scoop, from 8s. 6d. 
Do. do. with fancy ornamentation, from 1 


4d, to 


Highly fini-hed and ornamented, and fitted with imitation ivory 


handles, from 238. to 150s. 


There is also a choice selection of Wooten Coal Boxes, with iron and 


brass mountings, from 43s. to 1 


OAL ECONOMISER.—This Grate, 


in its con- 


struction, is the reverse of an ordinary Register Stove: sll the 
heating surface stands out prominently in the room The canopy forms 
a hot-air chamber; the cold air, introduced at the plinths, passes up 
the sides and back through a series of gills,and, having become 
proceeds through a perforation at the top of the canopy. Facility is 
afforded for tbe access of external air when desired. The back of 
Grate is so constructed as to consume the smoke arising from the fire, 


and the body is arranged to admit of slow and yet perfect co 


m bustion. 


For the smoke that is made an outlet is provided at a nozzle, whichis 


the only part of the Grate that requires to be fixed. 


The STOVE is in operation in TWO of the SHOW ROOMS. 


REFEIGERATORS | or PORTABLE ICE 
HOUSES 


ORDINARY CONSTRUCTION. 
Inches. 


0 22 by 30 by 29 abecndee 
0 i . 21 . 

0  B. Rh: 
0 4 oo 20. BB... 
0 s~ 25... 


Pana Filter, 
Patent Ventilating, with Water Cision and yo er, fro 
a larer Cabinet ditto, 141. 108. to 172. 5*.; Ice Pails or Pots, 
308.; ditto, Moulds, 88. to \4a. ; ditto Making Machines, 2. 1 
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THE VANS DELIVER GOODS IN LONDON 


TWICE DAILY:—Bayswater. | 


8 Belsize Park. 
DAILY:—{ Brompton. 


City. 
Chelsea. 


Camden Town. 


| St. John’s Wood. | 


Haverstock Hill. | 
Highbury. 


West End (all Parts). 
Holloway. 
Islington. 


MONDAY, WEDNESDAY, and FRIDAY:—Fulham, Hammersmith. 


TUESDAY, THURSDAY, and SATURDAY:— 


tayee~- WEDNESDAY and SATURDAY:—Dalston. | 


Borough. 
Brixton. 


Hackney. | 


Camberwell. 
Ciapham. 
Hampstead. | 


Herne Hill. 
Kennington. 
Holloway (Upper). | 


Kensington. 
Kentish Town. 


Lambeth. 
Peckham. 


Highgate. 


AND ITS SUBURBS AS UNDER:— 


Pimlico 


Kilburn. . 
Shepherd’s Bush. 


Notting Hill. 


Tulse Hill. 
Walworth. 


| Wandsworth. 


| Kingsland. 


“=” Goods beyond the above-named places delivered by special arrangement. 
The cost of delivering Goods to the most distant parts of the United Kingdom by Railway is trifling. WILLIAM S. BURTON will always undertake delivery at a small fixed rate. 





———— 
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‘or ScoTLaND, Messrs. 


should be addressed to *‘ The Editor ”—Adverti ti 
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